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THERE is a personal intimacy 
in a library which does not 
belong to any other possession 
of man. To look upon the 
books of scholar or poet is to 
see the place in which he 
sharpened, if he did not forge, 
his thought. When he has scored 
the margin with comment or re- 
flection, he has imparted some- 
thing of himself to the printed 
page; but even when the page 
is virgin- white, you cannot 
forget the sentiment of him 
whose hand has touched it. 
The copy of Florio’s ‘Mon- 
taigne, with Shakespeare’s 
name scrawled on the first 
sheet, will always affect the be- 
holder more poignantly than a 
copy to which no legend is 
attached. But if the mere 
accident of possession sanctifies 
a book, the use and comment of 
& great man might make it 
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priceless. What would we not 
give for Shakespeare’s ‘Plut- 
arch,’ annotated or scored by 
his own careful hand? It would 
reveal his method of work more 
clearly than a month of argu- 
ment; it might show us how he 
turned the noble prose of North 
into impassioned verse. And 
what is true of a single book 
is ten times true of a collection. 
A man’s temper is touched at 
many points of interest, and by 
his choice and preference you 
may know him. The library of 
Samuel Pepys, for instance, is 
the best index of his many- 
sided mind. The careful ar- 
rangement of the books, nicely 
adjusted according to their 
height, is as familiar as the 
methodical taste which dictated 
their selection. There they stand 
for all time, as Pepys intended 
they should stand, protected by 
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the cases which he designed 
for their reception. If physical 
immortality were possible, surely 
it could best be attained by this 
artifice of Samuel Pepys. For 
as you stand in the room, which 
he himself could recognise, and 
gaze upon the books ordered by 
his will, you may easily believe 
that he still haunts the place. 
It is not a museum filled with 
the indiscriminate spoils of his 
life; it is a living library, such 
as he, the pious donor, might 
have inhabited. But not only are 
the treasures disposed accord- 
ing to the fancy of him who 
gathered them; they are such 
treasures as best illustrate his 
curiosity. In one press lies his 
music, written much of it by his 
hand ; and there you may still 
find the manuscript of the 
famous song “Gaze not on 
Swans,” or of the yet more 
famous “ Beauty Retire,” which 
Knipp herself was wont to sing. 
Or you may turn over the col- 
lection of ballads and broad- 
sides which he made for his 
amusement, and which to-day 
is priceless to the student of 
popular literature. Or you 
may recall his zeal for the 
Navy, which he served so faith- 
- fully, by contemplating the 
documents wherein is set forth 
the prowess of our fleet. But 
wherever you look, you see the 
hand of Samuel Pepys, and you 
would not be disconcerted if he 
descended sudden from Kneller’s 
canvas and pointed out to you 
his own cherished possessions. 
However, few men were ever 
so thoughtful of the future as 
the benefactor of Magdalen 
College, and the library of Pepys 
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remains a unique episode in the 
history of learning. 

As we look at their libraries, 
we find it hard to believe that 
Samuel Pepys and William 
Drummond of Hawthornden 
were in a sense contemporaries. 
But in truth their lives over- 
lapped, since Pepys was entered 
at Magdalen College a few 


months after the death of 
Drummond. Yet this over- 
lapping brings the men no 


nearer one to the other; for 
while Pepys, a true child of the 
Restoration, was ahead of his 
time, Drummond lagged always 
in the past. In taste, sym- 
pathy, and style he was a true 
Elizabethan, who, by an acci- 
dent of survival, had strayed 
into the reign of Charles. His 
library, in the care and bequest 
of which he rivals Pepys, was 
already old-fashioned when he 
presented it to the University 
of Edinburgh. But it is all 
the more interesting to us on 
that account. For his books 
reveal to us the predilection of 
an old scholar, who was seven- 
teen years of age when James 
united the thrones of England 
and Scotland, and who lived 
to see the head of Charles fall 
to the headsman’s axe. And 
his books tell us far more of 
the man than do his works. 
When he wrote, he could never 
shake off the habit of pedantry ; 
when he purchased books, he 
purchased those which the whim 
or fashion of the time com- 
mended; and he who turns 
over his treasures, now safely 
housed in the University of 
Edinburgh, may transport him- 
self in fancy to the study of 
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Hawthornden, where Drum- 
mond and Jonson met over a 
bottle and wrangled of letters. 

But the two libraries are 
divided by more than time. 
Pepys’s books are kept in the 
“new building,” for which he 
himself subscribed, and which 
he designed for their reception. 
Drummond’s books are put 
away, separate, it is true, but 
in a bookcase to which no 
romance may be attached. 
Moreover, an over-zealous lib- 
rarian, to whom they were 
once entrusted, rebound them 
and planed them down with 
a Procrustean  inexorability. 
The result is that many a fine 
copy is spoilt, and the most are 
defaced, by bindings upon which 
Drummond’s eye never lighted. 
The defacement, of course, is 
an eternal regret. But it must 
be remembered that the laird 
of Hawthornden was no cox- 
comb. He did not, like Pepys, 
insist upon the decent housing 
of his books. It was not his 
own library that he was sending 
down to posterity—it was the 
library of Edinburgh’s Uni- 
versity. So far from insisting 
upon a separate maintenance, 
he did but add his books to 
the general stock, and set his 
name below those of Clement 
Little and other benefactors. 
None the less, he was anxious 
that his and the other names 
should be properly preserved, 
“which,” said he, “as it can 
be no disadvantage to the liv- 
ing, may serve to the dead as 
a kind of epitaph.” That is 
written in the proper spirit, 
and Drummond has achieved 
the epitaph he valued most 
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highly. “Here lies a pious 
benefactor,” so it might run, 
“who, while he enriched his 
University, bequeathed to the 
world a picture of his mind.” 

For the books, presented to 
Edinburgh in 1627, and after- 
wards increased, are Drum- 
mond’s mind laid bare. They 
do not form the library of a 
specialist, curious to exhaust 
a single subject, but rather 
of a dilettante, to whom no 
subject comes amiss.. They 
are bounded, then, neither by 
language nor by a narrow 
taste. Drummond, being a 
true Scot, spoke the vernacu- 
lar, and found all other tongues 
of equal difficulty. Spanish 
and French, maybe, came as 
easy to him as the English, 
which he always wrote with 
the pedantic accuracy of an 
accomplished foreigner. Nor 
did the seventeenth century 
know the hard dividing lines 
which in our day separate the 
literature of one country from 
the literature of another. In 
the first place, Latin was the 
common speech of scholars ; 
in the second, the cost and 
hardship of travel gave a stu- 
dious solemnity to the grand 
tour. And so we find Drum- 
mond expressing a _ polyglot 
sympathy after the fashion 
of his age. So we know 
from his manuscripts that in 
one year he read Tasso and 
Guarini, Bembo and Petrarch, 
Sanasar’s ‘ Arcadia’ and Henri 
Estienne’s ‘Defence d’Herodote,’ 
as well as Spenser’s ‘ Faery 
Queene’ and a treatise by 
Scaliger. Of this catholicity his 
library is a yet better proof. 
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Being a scholar, he perforce 
knew the classics, and being 
a gentleman, he filled many 
a Shelf with dull, heavy, re- 
spectable volumes. Here you 
find the Greek grammar of 
Johannes Varennius, there a 
fine example of primitive 
archeology entitled ‘Petrus 
Ciacconius Toletanus De Tri- 
clinio,’ which, despite its curious 
cuts, is not likely to tempt a 
modern reader. The master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome he 
collected as the humour took 
him, and without any ambition 
of completeness. However, he 
possessed not a few pretty 
editions, which any bibliophile 
might proudly treasure, if only 
they were tall copies. But 
for the most part he seems 
to have read the classics in 
languages not their own. For 
example, he studied Thucy- 
dides not only in the Latin of 
Laurentius Valla but in the 
French of Claude de Seyffel, 
and one wonders that he did 
not add thereto the version 
of John Nicholls, goldsmith 
of the city of London, who 
also knew more of Seyffel’s 
French than of the original 
Greek. So, too, he read the 
‘Carmen Seculare’ in Greek, 
Ovid in Spanish, and Herodotus 
in Italian; indeed, were it not 
for an occasional Xenophon, a 
slim volume of Lucian, the 
Aldine Plautus and Virgil, 
and the blameless verses of 
Apollonius Rhodius, we might 
almost believe that Drummond 
borrowed his learning at second- 
hand. Nevertheless, the curi- 
osity is undeniable; and since 
Drummond lived before the age 
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of exact scholarship, we re- 
proach him as little as he could 
have reproached himself. 

But before all things Drum- 
mond was a poet, and in duty 
bound he gathered the master- 
pieces of his fellow-craftsmen. 
In his library we may still see 
the first editions of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, as they might 
have come hot from the press. 
It is true that Ben Jonson told 
Drummond that Shakespeare 
wanted art ; but long before the 
poet’s tramp to Hawthornden, 
Drummond had read and judged 
Shakespeare for himself. At 
any rate, among his books we 
find “ Romeo and Juliet” as it 
was printed in 1599 by Thomas 
Creede for Cuthbert Burby, and 
“Love’s Labour Lost” in the 
small quarto of 1598, as well 
as “*The Most Lamentable Ro- 
maine Tragedie of Titus Andron- 
icus, ... at London. Printed 
by J. R. for Edward White, and 
are to be solde at his shoppe, at 
the little North doore of Paules, 
at the Signe of theGun. 1600.” 
Of his friend Drayton, he had 
the splendid ‘ Battaile of Agin- 
court,’ and therewith the works 
of Daniell, that other poet who 
wrote of wars, “and yett hath 
not one batle in all his book,” 
while Joshua Sylvester’s ‘ Lach- 
rimz Lachrimarum, or the Dis- 
tillation of Teares Shede for the 
untymely Death of the Incom- 
parable Prince, Panaretus, 
book surrounded, like his own 
‘Meeliades,’ with black bands 
of mourning, doubtless chimed 
with his fancy. Of course he 
treasured the works of Spenser, 
to whose preciosity he owed a 
profound debt while for the 
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better passage of his leisure he 
kept and thumbed Turberville’s 
‘Tragicall Tales,’ translated “in 
time of his trouble” out of Ban- 
dello and Boccaccio, Possibly 
it was patriotism which urged 
him to purchase David Murray’s 
portentous ‘Death of Sophon- 
isba’ (1611); he may not plead 
so good an excuse for the ac- 
quisition of ‘Humours Heav’n 
on Earth, with the Civil Warres 
of Death and Fortune,’ by John 
Davies of Hereford. But even 
this fantastic work has a certain 
curiosity to commend it, and as- 
suredly it lives up to its profes- 
sion. “QO! ’tis a sacred kind of 
excellence,” says the title-page, 
“That hides a rich truth in a 
Tale’s pretence ;” and whatever 
“rich truth” the tale contains 
is effectually hidden from om 
knowledge. On the other hand, 
he esteemed ‘Astrophel and 
Stella’ so highly that he kept 
these sonnets in manuscript, a 
compliment which he paid to 
no other poet except Donne. Of 
course he followed the fashion 
of the hour, and collected plays, 
as a modern reader might col- 
lect novels, and he had better 
luck than the luckiest of the 
moderns. For here we find 
‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ there 
the ‘Comédies Facesieuses’ of 
Pierre de l’Arrivey, while, like 
a true Elizabethan, Drummond 
boasted the possession of such 
popular masterpieces as ‘ Vol- 
pone,’ ‘A Game of Chesse,’ and 
‘Two Wise Men and all the 
Rest Fooles.’ Now, the most of 


these are not beyond our reach ; 
only, on our shelves they would 
figure in neat little reprints, 
with neat little notes. 


But 
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we are no more likely to dis- 
cover the small quartos, which 
their own creators first con- 
templated than we are to study 
arithmetic (with Drummond) in 
the treatise of Chauvet, or to 
consult for a dictionary Florio’s 
immortal ‘Worlde of Wordes,’ 
which Drummond read in its 
first edition of 1598. Yet if 
we had our choice of the 
library, perhaps we might take 
the beautiful black-letter trans- 
lation of Gawin Douglas. This, 
indeed, was a masterpiece, which 
no Scot could lack, and which 
truly it is more easy to look at 
than to read. But the type 
has a rugged splendour all its 
own, and the title-page might 
serve at once as a biography 
and a criticism of Gawin Doug- 
las. Thus it runs: “The xiii 
Bukes of Eneados of the famose 
Poete Virgill Translated out of 
Latyne verses into Scottish 
metir, bi the Reverend Father 
in God, Mayster Gawin Doug- 
las, Bishop of Dunkel and unkil 
to the Erle of Angus. Every 
buke having hys particular 


Prologe. Imprinted at Londo, 
1553.” “Unkil to the Erle of 
Angus”! That touch of pride 
reminds us of the famous 
couplet— 


“The great Dalhousie, he, the god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar.” ~ 


But the ‘ Virgill is a fine book, 
and were it ours we would not 
exchange it for the ‘Essayes 
of a Prentise in the Divine 
Art of Poesie,’ by James the 
Sixth himself, which doubtless 
was highly esteemed by the 
loyal Drummond, nor for J. 
Derrick’s ‘Image of Ireland’ 
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(1581), of which the Hawthorn- 
den copy is reputed unique. 
However, Drummond’s lib- 
rary was not wholly devoted 
to humaner letters. Theology, 
with astrology, its entertaining 
vice, also engrossed him, and 
he added Hebrew to his long 
list of conquered languages. 
Moreover, such religious books 
as were his he appears to have 
read with zeal and attention. 
His copy of ‘Chrystomus de 
Kcclesia’ has its slender mar- 
gins thickly scrawled with 
notes, a tribute of interest 
which he does not often pay 
to secular literature. For the 
rest, his theology is varied in 
doctrine, and expressed in many 
languages. A metrical version 
of the Psalms in Spanish, made 
by Juan le Quesne (1606), jos- 
tles an ill-printed chap-book, 
entitled ‘A Briefe Instruction, 
by way of Dialogue, concerning 
the Principal poyntes of Chris 
tian Religion,’ by the Rev. M. 
George Doulye, Priest (1604). 
Then there are the Latin poems 
of Franciscus Bencius, the 
Jesuit, and five volumes of 
sermons by Bernardino Ochino, 
the revolted Catholic, whose 
famous ‘Tragedy’ may have 
influenced Milton. Nowadays 
there is not much anxiety to 
read the reply of Villagagno, 
“Eques Rhodius,” to Calvin ; 
but the tract of D. Gregorius 
Nazianzenus, “adversus mulieres 
ambitionis se adornantes et ex- 
colentes carmen satyricum,” is 
still apposite, and should con- 
tain many useful reflections. 
On the other hand, Drummond 
consulted the stars as well as 
the more orthodox guidance of 
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theology, for he possessed not 
only one of the works of 
Raymond Lully, but a far 
more secret treatise, ‘De Ele- 
mentis et Orbibus ccelestibus,’ 
an ancient and erudite book 
written by Messahala, the 
most highly vaunted astrologer 
among the Arabs, whereto he 
added the yet more mysteri- 
ous ‘Alcabitii ad magisterium 
judiciorum astrorum Isagoge.’ 
So he was curious concerning 
precious stones and their pro- 
perties, a lore closely bound to 
medieval occultism, and he 
studied the matter in Conrad 
Gesner’s Latin work on Fos- 
sils, Stones, and Gems, which 
the title-page assures us will 
prove useful and pleasant not 
only to doctors, sed omnibus 
rerum Nature ac Philologie 
studiosis. Thus the inquisitive 
Scot packed his head with 
mysteries, and trusted himself 
to the literature and learning 
of an age earlier than his own. 

But once in his life this man 
of books embarked upon an ad- 
venture which had nought to do 
with poetry or politics. Being 
a true child of his age, he de- 
voted himself with a sanguine 
mind to the simple discovery 
of the impossible. The Seven- 
teenth Century was a season 
of restlessness and_ research ; 
the England of Elizabeth was 
dead, and the England of Anne, 
which was presently to be chilled 
by the cold douche of common- 
sense, was as yet undreamt. 
Meanwhile all the eager spirits 
were busy with miracles; they 
knew vaguely what problems 
awaited: solution; but they 
knew too little to recognise that 
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the most were insoluble; and 
when Drummond was granted 
the Royal Patent of an in- 
ventor, he proved himself as 
reckless and fantastic as the 
vainest of his contemporaries. 
To find a just comparison for 
his extravagance you must go 
to the works of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart and the Marquis of 
Worcester, who both in style 
and project resemble the laird 
of Hawthornden. While the 
knight of Cromartie was pre- 
pared to deduce his pedigree 
from Adam or to square the 
circle, while the philosopher of 
Raglan would anticipate the 
steam-engine or revolutionise 
the martial arts, Drummond 
asked leave to fabricate “ vari- 
ous machines, which may be of 
use and profit to the State in 
the affairs both of peace and 
war,’ and to solve the great 
problem of perpetual motion. 
The ambition, no doubt, seemed 
modest in 1626, and no doubt 
Drummond deemed it essential 
to protect himself against the 
encroachment of rivals. Where- 
fore he composed a document, 
to which Urquhart himself 
might have set his name, and 
in which, after Urquhart’s own 
fashion, he gave high-sounding 
Greek names to his warlike 
engines of offence or defence. 
But, like his rivals, he does no 
more than sketch his ambition ; 
he artfully refrains from ex- 
plaining his inventions. For 
Instance, he tells us he has 
devised a cavalry weapon, 
which will enable one warrior 
to perform as much in battle 
as five or six can do with the 
common arms. And the name 
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of this weapon is BaxtpoSpov- 
tnpov, or the Thundering Rod. 
No more precise in its details 
is his Aoyyaxovticrns, or Shoot- 
ing Pike, amurderousimplement, 
wherewith one foot-soldier may 
do the work of six sclopetaru. 
So also he would explode his 
enemies with burning-glasses ; 
he would invent a boat called 
the ’Evadodpopos, or the Sea 
Postilion, which seems to fore- 
shadow the paddle-boat of 
modern times; he would con- 
struct a repeating-gun called 
the ’AvwkBadiotpov, or the 
Open Gun, “by which with- 
out fail in the same space of 
time in which hitherto one 
ball has been discharged, there 
may be discharged four or five, 
and that whether in naval or 
in land engagement.” After 
these exploits, maybe, a machine 
of perpetual motion, appropri- 
ately styled ’Aevxivntos, seems 
tame enough; and the whole 
scheme is chiefly interesting 
because it illustrates the tem- 
per of the time. To us it ap- 
pears incredible that wildcat 
schemes, such as these, should 
need protection; but Drum- 
mond was secured against all 
competition for twenty - one 
years, and the patent was 
signed and sealed at Hampton 
Court. 

The hare-brained inventor, 
of course, is still in our 
midst—the poor, hopeless, hope- 
ful maniac, who believes that 
the chasm between thought and 
fact may easily be crossed ; 
yet never did the hare-brained 
inventor thrive so fantastically 
as in the Scotland of the seven- 
teenth century. Urquhart and 
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Drummond were possessed by 
that enchanting spirit of mad 
enterprise which distinguished 
their age and country, nor is 
it surprising that the “scant- 
lings” of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester have been ascribed by 
more than one historian to the 
translator of Rabelais. 
However, the interest which 
Drummond professes in the 
arts of war is mirrored in his 
library ; and he seems to have 
been as curious in the curing 
as in the giving of wounds. 
He possessed, for instance, 
“the ‘Sclopotarie’ of Josephus 
Quarcetanus, Phisitian, or His 
booke containing the cure of 
wounds received by shot of 
gunne or suchlike Engines of 
Warre,” in the English edition 
of John Hester (1590), and it 
is to the pages of this strange 
work, no doubt, that he owed 
some of his own ingenious pro- 
jects. Moreover, that very 
rare book, the ‘ Pallas Armata,’ 
was his, and right valiantly 
does it justify its sub - title, 
“the Gentleman’s Armorie, 
wherein the right and genuine 
use of the Rapier and of the 
Sword, as well against the 
right - handed as against the 
left-handed man, is displayed : 
And now set forth and first 
published for the common Good 
by the author” (1639). This 
work, of which but few copies 
exist, does not precisely touch 
upon the palatial art of the 
battlefield ; none the less, it is 
such as no warlike gentleman 
of the age could spare, and on 
its merits it is worth examina- 
tion. For it is equipped with 
a set of cuts, which represent 





fencers, naked as when they 
were born, and among its 
dedications is a set of verses 
by no less a poet than Richard 
Lovelace himself. Thus Drum- 
mond treasured the literature 
of all such subjects as en- 
grossed his active intelligence ; 
and if his ingenious projects 
were secure not only against 
the privilege of twenty - one 
years, but against all time, 
they find a brilliant reflection 
in his books, 

For, indeed, Drummond in- 
terpreted his library in no mean 
spirit. Though by the accident 
of his century he possessed a 
goodly collection of master- 
pieces, he does not seem to have 
cherished a peculiar love of 
rarities, and the few books, 
which to-day are unique, were 
not then read to shreds. But 
hear his own wise pronounce- 
ment: “ Libraries are as forests, 
in which not only tall cedars 
and oaks are to be found, 
but bushes too and dwarfish 
shrubs ; and as in apothecaries’ 
shops all sorts of drugs are per- 
mitted to be, so may all sorts of 
books be in a Library: and, as 
they out of vipers and scorpions, 
and poisoning vegetables, ex- 
tract often wholesome medica- 
ments for the life of mankind, 
so out of whatsoever book good 
instructions and examples may 
be acquired.” That isa liberal 
saying, and it explains the pre- 
sence in Drummond’s library 
of many a book which the 
pedant of to-day would dismiss 
as merely curious. Indeed, he 
had room on his shelves for the 
jest-book and common chap, 48 
well as for stately editions of 
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the Greek and Latin classics, 
while among his “dwarfish 
shrubs” are not a few such as 
time seldom spares. Thesturdy 
oak of literature easily survives 
the shock of centuries, but the 
poor low-growing bush, whose 
leaves are within the reach of 
every defacing hand, is speedily 
torn to pieces. So that while 
the Aldine Virgil may now and 
again be recovered, where shall 
we find those slim pamphlets 
which pictured the crimes and 
criminals of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? Yet they have their fas- 
cination, these ragged, ill-printed 
books—a fascination rather of 
life than of letters. 

In 1612, for instance, the name 
of John Selman was on every 
tongue, and doubtless the “fly- 
ing-stationers”’ of the time sold 
a rude woodcut of his features 
at every street corner. Drum- 


mond, at any rate, treasured a 
stately, whimsical account of his 
exploitsand dying speech, where- 
in you know not which to ad- 
mire the more, the rhetoric of Sir 
Francis Bacon or the eloquence 


of the culprit. ‘The Arraign- 
ment of John Selman,’ so runs 
the title, “who was executed 
neere Charing-Crosse the 7 of 
January 1612 for a Fellony 
by him committed in the King’s 
Chappell at White-Hall upon 
Christmas day last in presence 
of the King and Divers of the 
Nobility.” That a miscreant 
should commit so base a crime 
on such a day, in such a place, 
before so august a company, 
might well seem monstrous ; but 
Sir Francis Bacon’s judgment 
seems a trifle overcharged. 
“The first and greatest sinne 
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that ever was committed,” 
said the mighty chancellor, 
“was done in Heaven. The 
second was done in Paradise, 
being Heaven upon Earth, and 
truly I cannot chuse but place 
this in the third ranke.” Even 
the obscure Selman, set side by 
side with Lucifer and Eve, must 
have felt amazed; but he too 
rose to the occasion, and his 
“last speach” reflects vast 
credit on his ingenuity or on 
the prison - chaplain’s literary 
sense. “I am come (as you 
see),” he murmured on the 
scaffold, “patiently to offer up 
the sweet and deare sacrifice 
of my life, a life which I have 
gracelessly abused, and by the 
unruly course thereof made my 
death a scandall to my kindred 
and acquaintance.” After this 
little masterpiece Samuel 
Rowland’s ‘Humours Looking 
Glasse’ (1608) seems but sorry 
stuff, and suggests that the 
cheap jest-book was not much 
better then than now. In the 
same category we must put 
‘A Chrystall Glasse for Christian 
Women. Containing a most 
excellent Discourse of The 
Godly Life and Christian Death 
of Mistriss Katherine Stubs, 
who departed this life in Burton 
upon Trent in Staffordshire, the 
fourteenth of December 1625’ ; 
for despite its pompous title it 
is but a specimen of popular 
theology. Far more exhilarat- 
ing in subject and treatment is 
the ‘Hymnus Tabaci’ (1628), 
which is certainly a dwarfish 
shrub in the forest of books. 
Its author, one Raphael Thorius, 
modestly compares his work to 
the famous ‘Syphilis’ of Fra- 
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castorius, and appropriately 
illustrates the title-page with 
Bacchus and his attendant 
satyrs encircled with the fumes 
of tobacco. Moreover, being 
a doctor, he declares that his 
work “non delectat modo sed 
et docet,” and but for the 
slur cast by the book upon 
Drummond’s loyalty, which 
should have compelled agree- 
ment with his hero James, we 
might congratulate him with- 
out reserve on the possession 
of a rare and foolish work. 
However, it was not only by 
such fantastic books that he 
proved his curiosity. The 
colonies over sea also enter- 
tained him, as is attested by 
Captain John Smith’s ‘Virginia 
and New England,’ and the 
treatise of Fernando Cortes, 
‘De Insulis nuper inventis.’ 
And that no human knowledge 
should seem amiss to him, he 
studied in French the art of 
growing mulberry-trees and of 
making silk. 

Such were the books which 
Drummond presented to the 
University of Edinburgh with 
dignity and circumstance. He 
gave them at several times, 
and he fitted them with vary- 
ing inscriptions. On the title- 
page of one is written in a 
bold and elegant hand: “Ego 
donatus sum Academize Edin- 
burgene & Guilielmo Drom- 
mond.” Others bear his name 
alone, almost faded to illegibil- 
ity, and now, alas! all are cut 
and bound afresh. But there 
they were in the library of Haw- 
thornden, when Ben Jonson paid 
his celebrated visit to Scotland ; 
and the facts that Drummond 


received his august visitor in 
their midst, and that Ben 
himself possibly hooked some 
of them off the shelf to verify 
a quotation or enforce an argu- 
ment, assuredly lends them an 
added interest. For Ben Jon- 
son’s visit was the golden 
event of Drummond’s life, and 
happily for us he has left a 
full and particular account of 
the conversations which were 
held across the table. The 
journey itself is ever memor- 
able, since Jonson made it on 
foot, for which the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon reproached him, 
saying that he “loved not to 
see Poesy goe on other feet 
than poeticall dactylus and 
spondeeus.” But the making 
of journeys was the fashion 
of the time, and Taylor, the 
Water Poet, was not many 
months in advance of Jonson. 
Indeed, Jonson found him at 
Leith, and gave him two 
guineas to drink his health 
withal. But that did _ not 
hinder him from telling Drum- 
mond that “Taylor was sent 
along here to scorn him.” 
Yet nothing could have been 
further from the truth, since 
Taylor tramped to Edinburgh, 
like a Yankee journalist, to 
prove that he could cover 
four hundred miles without 
money or beggary. 

However, of Jonson’s voyage 
we know but little, except that 
at Darlington his boots were 
worn out, that he purchased a 
new pair, and that he made it 
a point of honour to make them 
last until he should see Darling- 
ton again. Arrived at Haw- 
thornden, he was met with the 
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immortal “ Welcome, welcome, 
honest Ben,” which he instantly 
countered with “ Thankee, 
thankee, Hawthornden.” And 
then began the unequal duel of 
wits. On the one side was the 
Scots laird, by nature a gentle 
prig, by training an amiable 
pedant. On the other side 
gloomed the careless swash- 
buckler, determined to fight the 
good fight of letters even in the 
Mermaid’s mouth. Now, Drum- 
mond was always tinged with 
the vices of the petit mattre. 
Look at his portrait and you 
will see that he was no fit 
antagonist for Jonson’s sturdy 
wit. The lofty forehead, sure 
index of an overgrown intel- 
lectuality, the minarding mous- 
tache, the elegant ruff—all these 
prove that the laird of Haw- 
thornden was pleasantly ab- 
sorbed in the frothy trifles of 
existence. Moreover, he was a 
dilettante who pursued litera- 
ture not because he must or be- 
cause his genius clamoured for 
expression, but because, being 
a squire delicately tinctured 
with polite learning, he found 
in the Muses a fashionable 
dignity. The great names 
which were bandied up and 
down Grub Street had been 
vaguely echoed in his ears; his 
curiosity had tempted him to 
the purchase of Shakespeare, 
Heywood, and Drayton as they 
reached Scotland from the 
booksellers; and he expected 
the arrival of Jonson as the 
Eastern Jew looks towards sun- 
rise for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. His timid respect for 
the professors of literature re- 
duced him to silence, and he 
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was prepared to listen with 
reverential awe to the man who 
had shaken the hand of Shake- 
speare, and had presided in his 
arrogance over the parliament 
of poets. And Jonson appeared, 
burly and travel-stained, with 
no glow of fear or reverence left 
in him, and prepared, after the 
first greeting was over, to de- 
molish the pretensions of every 
poet, excepting one, that ever 
climbed the slope of Parnassus. 

How, then, should the two 
men have understood one an- 
other? Possibly Jonson was not 
supremely interested in Drum- 
mond, but Drummond could not 
help listening with open mouth 
to him who had frequented the 
Mermaid Tavern. And Jonson, 
after the second bottle, was ever 
eager to disparage all his con- 
temporaries. ‘What do you 
think of Shakespeare?” lisped 
Drummond in wholesome fear. 
“ Shakespeare wanted arte,” 
retorted honest Ben, though 
he would not have endured 
a hostile word levelled by an- 
other at his friend and master. 
Thereafter Ben, in his light and 
genial arrogance, led Drum- 
mond over the wide battle- 
field of literature, and showed 
him the heaps of slain and 
wounded. Sharpham, Day, and 
Dekker were all rogues; Donne 
(whom, by the way, he wor- 
shipped), “for not keeping of 
accent, deserved hanging” ; 
“Daniel was an honest man, 
but no poet” ; Drayton (Drum- 
mond’s especial idol) “ feared 
him, and he esteemed not of 
him”; “he beat Marston and 
took his pistol from him.” So 
Jonson repeated the gossip of 
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the Coffee House, and Drum- 
mond (no doubt) trembled at his 
insolence. How in truth should 
he stomach the violation of all 
his shrines? To Jonson the 
recklessness of criticism was 
nothing ; he knew all the gods, 
and knew, moreover, that their 
feet, if not their heads, were 
made of clay. And then the 
great man thought little enough 
of Drummond’s own exercises : 
“they smelled too much of the 
Schooles, and were not after 
the fancie of the time: for a 
child (says he) may writte after 
the fashion of the Greek and 
Latine verses in running.” 
Then, after dinner, he turned 
to scandal, told intimate anec- 
dotes of Gloriana herself, 
covered with shame the most 
of his contemporaries, and pro- 
bably left Drummond gaping 
with terrified amazement. 
Destiny never planned a 
more amusing situation, and 
most worthily did Hawthorn- 
den take advantge of it. He 
wrote down the heads of Jon- 
son’s converse, and so left us 
a priceless document, which 
bears upon itself the vivid 
marks of truth. For Drummond 
had a glimmering of Boswell’s 
genius, which gave immortality 
to another Johnson, and he 
understood, better than most, 
the importance of trifles. So 
he jotted down the splendid 
trivialities of his guest, and 
the result is that we can get 
a clean and clear glimpse into 
the great age of English liter- 
ature. That he understood 
Jonson is unlikely; that he 
disliked him is certain: the 
professed man of letters will 
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seldom meet the polished ama- 
teur without distressing him 
by what appears (yet is not) 
a common blasphemy. And 
when Jonson, having black- 
guarded all his friends, took 
up his cudgel again and went 
upon the tramp, poor Drum- 
mond sat down in the reaction 
which naturally followed this 
debauch of Rhenish and talk, 
to give his opinion of Jonson. 
Why not? True, Jonson had 
spoken in the excitement of 
hot blood, while Drummond 
wrote in the composure of re- 
miniscence; but Drummond 
was dealing with material 
which he only half understood, 
and it is easy and just to find 
excuses for him. 

Hitherto he had known none 
more intimately connected with 
literature than Andro Hart the 
Edinburgh printer, and Alex- 
ander the Edinburgh poet, so 
that Johnson’s proud condem- 
nation of all the world inflamed 
him to anger. “ Jonson,” 
he complained, “is a great 
lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and scorner of 
others; given rather to lose a 
friend than a jest; jealous of 
every word and action of those 
about. him; especially after 
drink, which is one of the 
elements in which he liveth; 
a dissembler of ill parts, which 
reign in him; a bragger of 
some good than he wanteth; 
thinketh nothing well but what 
either he himself or some of his 
friends and countrymen hath 
said or done; he is passion- 
ately kind and angry ; careless 
either to gain or keep; vindic- 
tive, but, if he be well an- 
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swered, at himself.” There you 
see the true man of letters 
sketched by the amateur. 
“Given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest ” — there is Ben 
Jonson’s character, and the 
character of many a poet who 
lived either before or since. 
“ Jealous after drink ”—and you 
may be sure that the most of 
Ben Jonson’s dogmatic opinions 
were delivered a very long way 
afterdrink. Indeed Drummond’s 
offended vanity is, in spite of 
itself, truthful and _ sincere. 
Old Ben would never have 
taken his host seriously. The 
memory of Hawthornden pos- 
sibly vanished with the taste of 
the last stoup; for Ben most 
properly took up a far larger 
space in Drummond’s imagina- 
tion than Drummond could ever 
take up in his. So that we 
readily forgive the aspersion 
as Jonson himself would have 


forgiven it — with a hearty 


laugh. Now Gifford, Jonson’s 
biographer, was less happily 
inspired, and he has rated 
Drummond like the pedant 
that he was. He has also been 
betrayed by his partisanship 
mto manifestly false state- 
ments. He declares that Drum- 
mond decoyed Jonson into his 
house that he might jot down 
notes which he never intended 
to publish, and which were not 
printed until seventy years after 
Jonson’s death. The charge is 
too foolish to court refutation, 
and Jonson would be the first 
to flout the crazy loyalty of 
his biographer. Jonson, who 
had the humour which Gifford 
lacked, would have known that 
you cannot chain the opinion 
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of a host, and that Drummond 
had a perfect right to confide 
to his commonplace-book what- 
ever wayward and casual views 
he chose to entertain. For our 
part, we may respect him be- 
cause he has shown us an ad- 
mirable comedy played in the 
seventeenth century by the 
poet and the amateur — a 
comedy the more admirable, 
because the amateur that jot- 
ted it down guessed not of its 
excellence. 

This, then, was the supreme 
event which passed in Drum- 
mond’s library, and which 
throws a lustre upon the books 
now treasured in the University 
of Edinburgh. But the books 
have another interest, because 
Drummond, above all writers 
that ever held a pen, was the 
product of his library. He 
wrote English, as he wrote 
Latin, as he might have writ- 
ten French or Italian, like a 
foreign tongue. His very cor- 
rectness proves the want of 
habit, and suggests that his 
language proceeded straight 
from his books. His verses 
leave us cold, because they 
are with few exceptions ex- 
ercises upon a given theme. 
When he writes a sonnet, he 
thinks of Shakespeare, from 
whom also he borrowed his 
boldest images. The compari- 
son of night to a reeling 
drunkard, for instance, might 
suggest a touch with life did 
we not remember that “ Romeo 
and Juliet” was before him. 
In fact, he was a perfect de- 
cadent, who played the game 
of a past age rather more 
elaborately than any of those 
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to whom the game was a 
natural heritage. He was, in 
fact, like his library, an Eliza- 
bethan who had strayed into 
the age of Charles; he was 
prepared to fit the commonest 
idea with a symbol, and to 
turn the plain facts of life 
into metaphysical conceits. To 
say that he was a bad poet 
is more than any durst; he 
suffers rather by being too 
good,—by smelling, in Ben 
Jonson’s immortal phrase, “ too 
much of the Schooles.” He 
wrote few verses that you 
can criticise, fewer still that 
quicken your admiration. To 
say of Phillis, “Her hand 
seemed milk in milk, it was 
so white,’ was to play the 
tune of the time without ex- 
pression; and it is perchance 
a bitter indictment of his verse 
to say that such a line as 
“The stately comeliness of 
forests old” strikes an odd 
note of freshness and sincerity. 
But the truth is, Drummond 
was merely a poet in the sense 
that they are poets who dabble 
in Pindaric Greek. As we have 
said, he wrote a foreign lan- 
guage with all the ease and cir- 
cumspection that an acquired 
knowledge demands. And for 
all that, he was an accomplished 
versifier, and as good a speci- 
men of the symbolist as our 
literature affords. 

Now and again he attempted 
the austerer medium of prose, 
and strangely enough it is in 
prose that this bookish gentle- 
man won his real triumph. His 
‘Cypress Grove,’ in fact, is 
touched here and there by the 
rare quality of distinction. The 
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obvious praise, which must be 
bestowed upon it, is none the 
less because it is obvious. It 
suggests and anticipates the 
sounding prose of Sir Thomas 
Browne. In thought, it is but 
an echo of the prevailing Plat- 
onism ; in expression it is vastly 
better than the most of contem- 
porary prose, and there are pas- 
sages at least in which Drum- 
mond forgot that English was 
not the vernacular, and that 
his style was masquerading in 
fancy dress. Take, for instance, 
the following passage: “If thou 
dost complain that there shall 
be a time in the which thou 
shalt not be, why dost thou not 
too grieve that there was a 
time in the which thou wast 
not, and so that thou art not 
as old as that enlifening Planet 
of Time? For not to have been 
a thousand years before this 
moment is as much to be de- 
plored as not to be a thousand 
after it, the effect of them both 
being one: that will be after 
us which long long ere we were, 
was.” Or again, this other 
passage: ‘“ One year is sufficient 
to behold all the Magnificence 
of Nature; nay, even one day 
and night; for more is but the 
same brought round again. This 
Sun, that Moon, these Stars, the 
varying dance of the spring, 
summer, autumn, winter, is that 
very same which the Golden 
Age did see.” That is prose, 
not too sternly subdued to the 
fashion of the ancients, yet 
stately and dignified. And then 
again, when he tells you that 
“life is a journey on a dusty 
way; the furthest rest is Death, 

you have a momentary mmpres- 
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sion that he is writing his own 
language; but when he pro- 
ceeds that “swift and active 
Pilgrims come to the end of it 
in the morning, or at noon, 
which tortoise-paced wretches, 
clogged with the fragmentary 
rubbidge of this world, scarce 
with great travel crawl into at 
midnight,” you are brought 
back to the library, and you 
remember that after all Drum- 
mond was the child of the 
printed page. 

Yet to be the child of a library 
is no mean heritage, since it 
assures the one supreme com- 
fort of this life. Drummond 
shows us what it is to be born 
of books ; but infinitely worse is 
his plight who is born without 
books. For books are the friends 
which can inflict neither failure 
nor disappointment. They grow 
old with our blood, and buckle 
their friendship to us with the 
passing years. Of our nearest 
intimates we may say what 
Montaigne said of Plutarch: 
“He is so universall and so 
full, that upon all occasions, 
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and whatsoever extravagant 
subject you have undertaken, 
he intrudeth himself into your 
work, and gently reacheth you 
a helpe-affording hand, fraught 
with rare embellishments, and 
inexhaustible of precious riches.” 
So it is that when men speak 
of taste, we may disregard their 
argument, and cling close to 
those well-covered friends, who 
have become ours by industry 
and usage. So, like Montaigne, 
we can never “travel without 
books, nor in peace nor in war.” 
So, like Montaigne, we can iso- 
late ourselves in the tower of 
our library, and defy the world 
of fashion or displeasure. For 
books are the one solid solace of 
our life, which knows neither 
malice nor treachery. And it 
is for this that we love old 
Drummond, who has not only 
left us a library that is unique 
in history, but who also found 
the best source of his inspir- 
ation in those very books which 
are the kindest companions 
which man can encounter. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
















































FATHER 


HE was born and bred in the 
quaint little town of Dinan in 
Brittany, in those half-forgotten 
days when the place was still a 
backwater untroubled by the 
current of the great world be- 
yond its ancient walls of mortar- 
bound rubble. His early hori- 
zon was limited by a few miles 
of apple-orchard lying around 
the town, through which the 
glaring white roads stretched 
away into the unknown; by 
the little village of Lanvallais, 
across the deep cleft of the 
Rance’s winding bed; and by 
half-a-dozen reaches of the 
brown water of the river be- 
tween lock and lock. It was 
not a wide outlook, but it had 
been that of his forefathers for 
many generations before him ; 
and since in those days “the 
military ” had not yet come to 
bring an alien element to Dinan, 
the railway had not penetrated 
nearer than Dol, and munici- 
palities had not yet arisen to 
pull down walls and ramparts 
old in story, and to deface 
ancient landmarks, Jean Rouel- 
lot and his fellows were well 
content with their lot in life. 

As a child he was an abomin- 
able little gamin, doubtless, for 
this is the nature of small boys 
even in the most secluded places, 
and whenever Jean saw a mem- 
ber of the colonie anglaise it was 
his custom to scream “ Anglish- 
man pointu!” after him at the 
top of his shrill treble voice, in 
token of his contempt and deri- 
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sion. The phrase, and the line 
or two of doggerel which tag 
on to it, are meaningless to 
modern ears, and even the nasty 
little boys who employ it have no 
tradition to account for its use; 
but as a time-honoured insult 
to the foreigner it finds favour 
among the small folk in many a 
Breton town even to this day. 
In Dinan the hatred of the 
English was an inherited super- 
stition among the boys of the 
town, and how should it be 
otherwise? Did not the statue 
which represented the dwarfed 
figure of the great Duguesclin, 
triumphant and __ victorious, 
stand in the centre of the old 
Place, surrounded by the sweet- 
smelling lime-trees, a monument 
eloquent of the defeat and the 
humiliation of an arrogant and 
ancient foe? Did not the heart 
of the hero, who so loved the 
pleasant Breton country, lie 
tombed in a shadowy recess 
within the walls of the vast 
Cathedral of St Sauveur, and 
did it not beat anew with the 
old warlike pride whenever 
some brave deed done for France 
by a man of Brittany recalled 
the victories of the glorious 
past? Above the tomb in 
which lay Duguesclin’s heart 
there hung a large oil-painting 
—a poor daub, poorly executed ; 
but as Jean and his fellows 
knelt before the side-altar tell- 
ing their beads, with the pious 
peasant women, their mothers, 
wrapped in simple prayer be- 
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side them, the picture told its 
story to them and fired their 
young blood. A mail-clad form 
lay stretched in death upon a 
bier, and around it were grouped 
men in armour, warriors of a 
distant past, grave, sad, with 
bared heads, and solemn, awe- 
stricken faces. One, a fair- 
haired Englishman, was in the 
act of placing a bunch of keys 
upon the breast of the corpse, 
where the pale hands lay folded 
reverently. Every boy in Dinan 
knew the story of the brave 
English knight who, when 
forced by famine to surrender 
the fortress he had held so long, 
declined to yield to any save 
the Lion of Brittany, and since 
Duguesclin lay dead in the 
French camp, came to place the 
keys of his citadel on the breast 
of the hero with tears that 
mourned for the conqueror 
whom death had robbed of his 
last victory. 

“Be sure our hero’s heart 
beat then,” said Victorine Rouel- 
lot, Jean’s mother, as she and 
her sons walked home from 
church through the bright sun- 
shine when Mass was ended. 
“And remember, my children, 
whenever a good deed is done 
for France and for le bon Dieu 
the heart of our dear Duguesclin 
beats anew with joy.” 

“Q maman!” cried little 
Jean, “when I grow up I will 
be a soldier, and I will fight for 
France and for le bon Dieu, and 
the heart of the great Duguesclin 
shall beat again because of the 
things that I will do!” 

“For me,” said Alexandre, 
who was ambitious yet prudent 
withal, “I will be a general in 
time of peace, and a cardinal 
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in time of war. 
better !” 

“And I,” chimed in little 
Noél, who was small and sickly, 
clinging to his mother’s arm, 
“T will stay at home and 
soigner maman. That will be 
best of all!” 

So the children talked, after 
the manner of the little ones 
who as yet have no inkling of 
the destinies for which God has 
created them. 

Later, however, Jean’s dreams 
of military glory faded into 
nothingness, and in their place 
came more serious thoughts 
which intensified as he grew 
older. He shared with all his 
family the simple, unquestion- 
ing faith of his forefathers, the 
which is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the survivals 
of the Middle Ages; but he 
differed from the vast majority 
of his folk in this,—he not only 
believed, but realised all that 
that belief meant. The more 
he meditated upon religious 
things, the more surely was he 
convinced that this life was in 
truth merely an anteroom to 
the life that was to come, the 
more earnestly did he desire to 
so utilise his time upon earth 
that his fellow-men might 
profit by his labours, and that, 
when the day dawned after the 
night of travail, God should 
receive him into His kingdom. 
Eternal damnation on the one 
side, eternal happiness upon 
the other,—how should any 
sane man, who realised the 
awfulness of the alternative, 
hesitate to sacrifice the insig- 
nificant to win the infinite? 

Presently, therefore, Jean 
went hither and thither about 
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the old crumbling streets clad 
in the blue uniform of the 
Séminaire, and wore a piece of 
violet velvet round his cloth 
cap. Also, he tried to fight 
the boys of the Collége, who 
wore crimson velvet cap-bands 
as a distinguishing mark, in as 
Christian a spirit as the circum- 
stances rendered possible, and 
with this end in view he never 
attacked an adversary who was 
not several sizes larger than 
himself. He usually came off 
badly in these encounters, as 
was inevitable so long as he 
was mindful of his self-imposed 
conditions; but it was Jean’s 
métier to get the worst of 
everything, and he bore it all 
with a contented heart. 

Later still came separation 
from his mother and brothers, 
for the time had arrived for his 
departure for Paris, where he 
was to undergo the five years’ 
probation which is part of the 
severe education of a Roman 
Catholic priest. He rumbled off 
in the great clumsy diligence, a 
forlorn young figure, half priest, 
halflayman, and hismotherstood 
in the eddying swirls of dust 
occasioned by the clumsy wheels 
and hoofs, crying “Courage! 
courage!” in a quavering voice, 
while tears chased one another 
unchecked down her sweet worn 
face. Then she turned away 
sobbing, brushing her _ toil- 
hardened hand across her eyes 
again and again, her heart 
wrung by the pang which 
comes to every mother when 
the first of her brood takes 
wing from the nest which, in 
defiance of all probabilities, she 
has secretly hoped would con- 
tinue for ever to be the common 
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home. She was only an old 
Breton peasant woman, ignorant 
and superstitious, clad in the 
coarse homespun petticoat of 
her people, with a shawl decently 
draped across her breast, and 
black wooden sabots on her 
feet, her tanned and lined face 
framed in a quaint white linen 
cap, starched and folded stiffly ; 
but her mother’s heart was 
wrung all the more keenly 
because life for her held no- 
thing save only le bon Dieu, 
her household cares, and the 
children whom her God had 
given to her. 

The days crept by, each one 
seemingly slow in the passage; 
but the weeks drifted into 
months, the months welded in- 
to years imperceptibly, swiftly, 
as is their manner when life 
is very uneventful, and each 
monotonous day is the exact 
counterpart of all its fellows. 
Alexandre having escaped con- 
scription, and having served 
his apprenticeship with a 
draper in the town, took to 
himself a fiancée, a pretty little 
girl who persisted in spoiling 
her beauty by adopting a fusty- 
looking bonnet in the place of 
the dainty white cap which 
had contented her mother and 
all her female ancestors for 
many generations. But Alex- 
andre, and indeed all the mem- 
bers of the Rouellot family, 
were rather proud of that bon- 
net. They conceived that 1t 
indicated the high-water mark 
of civilisation. Little Noél, 
little no longer, and now grown 
into a great hulking Breton 
peasant, had drawn an uwn- 
lucky number at the last con 
scription, and had swaggered 
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out of old Dinan, with tears in 
his eyes and shouts of assumed 
merriment upon his lips, in 
company with a band of other 
semi-intoxicated youngsters who 
were in the same plight as him- 
self. It is a point of honour 
with the young men of France 
that they should display no un- 
manly grief when the army 
claims their youth; and since 
their hearts are wellnigh burst- 
ing at the bare thought of 
leaving their dear native town, 
or the village which is the only 
corner of the world that is 
known to them, they seek com- 
fort in liberal draughts of cider, 
in ribald shouts, and in thready, 
quavering cheers far more de- 
pressing than the sound of 
lamentation. 

Madame Rouellot continued 
to live in the little house just 
within the Porte St Malo, 
whence runs the white road 
that leads to Dinard. She sat 
in her doorway spinning, al- 
ways spinning, during the long 
hot summers, or crouched in 
the ingle-nook, with her wheel 
still revolving restlessly, when 
the winters came to chill her 
to the bene. Occasionally a 
neighbour would pause to speak 
a word or two with her, to ask 
after her sons, or to relate some 
simple matter of gossip or news, 
but for the rest her memories 
of the past were her only com- 
panions in her solitude. The 
house was terribly still, and 
the thought of the little pat- 
tering feet which had once 
made music for her ears often 
dimmed her eyes as she fixed 
them on the yarn over which 
she laboured. And so the five 
years of Jean’s probation passed 
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away, and the news came at 
length to his widowed mother 
that her son was shortly to be 
ordained in Paris. 

It was but one more added 
sorrow to the lonely woman 
that her poverty made it im- 
possible for her to be present 
at the ceremony; but comfort 
came to her when she received 
a letter from Jean saying that 
on the day succeeding his or- 
dination he would return to 
Dinan, there to say his first 
unassisted Mass in the presence 
of his mother and those who 
had known him as a child. 

How she longed for the day 
to come! How she haunted 
the dim chapels of the great 
cathedral, and what prayers 
she offered to Heaven for her 
son! And at last the long- 


looked-for evening arrived. 
Victorine Rouellot was wait- 
ing at the diligence office hours 


before the old coach was due; 
and when at last it lumbered 
up the cobble- paved street 
which borders the Place Du- 
guesclin, her eyes were so veiled 
in tears that she could not dis- 
tinguish her son among the 
passengers, and with a sad 
sinking of her heart she told 
herself that he was not there. 
But as she still stood confusedly 
turning from one person to 
another, two long arms clad 
in black were thrown tem- 
pestuously around her neck, 
and a tall, slim young man, 
wearing a soutane and a broad 
beaver hat, was kissing her 
first on one cheek and then on 
the other, and fairly lifting her 
off her feet in the fervour of 
his embraces. 

“Oh, is it thou, mon gars, 
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mon pauvre gars?” was all 
that the poor old woman could 
find voice to say as she clung 
to him convulsively, and kissed 
him again and again. Her 
tears were coming thick and 
fast, and it seemed to her 
that never until now had she 
realised the full measure of the 
loneliness which had been hers 
since Noél was taken from her 
by that cruel army. 

Presently the mother and son 
walked away together through 
the familiar streets, each newly 
found landmark seeming to 
Jean to be yet another friend 
welcoming him on his home- 
coming. His mother still held 
him by the arm in a nervous 
clutching grip, as though she 
were afraid to loose her hold lest 
he should vanish and elude her. 
As she walked she looked up 
proudly into his face, trying 
to recognise the child she had 
known, and the lad who had 
left her five years ago in the 
man who now towered above 
her. His was a sufficiently 
commonplace figure to the 
casual observer, that of a tall 
young priest with true, honest, 
blue eyes, rather colourless hair 
that had a slight ripple in it, 
and a firm strong mouth which 
told of much self-repression and 
perhaps a little of the priggish- 
ness of the young religious. 
He walked with his hat in his 
hand, but there was no sign 
of a tonsure on his _ head, 
and a sparse, newly grown 
beard fringed his face. It was 
this which first attracted the 
mother’s attention when her 
happy tears dried sufficiently 
to enable her to see more 
clearly. 
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“But, my Jean,” she cried, 
“wherefore, then, hast thou a 
beard?” The members of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in 
France, as in most other parts 
of Europe, are invariably clean- 
shaven. 

“ Ah, my mother,” replied the 
young priest, looking down at 
her tenderly, yet somewhat fear- 
fully, as though he dreaded the 
effect of the communication 
which he was about to make, 
“T did not tell thee by letter, 
for I feared to do so while I 
was not at thy side to comfort 
thee; but my vocation is now 
made clearly known to me. I 
have joined the Société des 
Missions Etrangéres!” 

For a moment the blow nearly 
stunned her. In an instant of 
time all her secretly cherished 
dreams of the little curacy, 
hidden snugly away somewhere 
in the sunny Breton country, 
where she and her son should 
live so happily, vanished for 
ever. Instead, she saw a vista 
of long lonely years spreading 
away before her in a sad and 
dreary perspective, while the 
son, whom in her heart she 
loved the best of all her children, 
stood self-doomed to lifelong 
exile in those strange lands 
which, as all Breton peasants 
know, are inhabited entirely by 
savages and cannibals. 

The priest who joins the 
French Foreign Missions never 
again returns to France, unless 
his health has broken down s0 
completely that he has ceased 
to be of any service to his su- 
periors. The missionaries, how- 
ever, are mostly drawn from 
the peasant class, the healthiest 
beyond all comparison in France, 
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and it is rare for one of their 
number to fail through want of 
physique. As a rule, the mis- 
sionary works on and on till he 
drops dead between the shafts 
to which he has bound himself, 
or else he labours and toils until 
old age has won its grip upon 
him. In the latter case, he has 
usually become too accustomed 
to the fierce heats of the land of 
his exile for it to be safe to send 
him back to die in the country 
of his birth, even if he still have 
the wish to return to the sur- 
roundings which have long 
ceased to be familiar to him, 
even in dreams. 

Victorine knew all this, as 
what mothers do not among the 
simple peasant folk of France, 
who yearly give of their best 
that the Society of Foreign 
Missions may enlist the soldiers 
with which to carry on the 
war against paganism ; and the 
terror that filled her heart was 
not without its foundation of 
sure knowledge. When she re- 
covered from the shock suffi- 
ciently to once more become 
aware of all that was going on 
around her, she found that her 
son was speaking words of com- 
fort in her ear. 

“Tt is a great sacrifice, my 
mother,” he was saying. “And 
greater for thee than for me. 
But even to me it is sad to leave 
the beautiful France, and all 
the so dear memories of my 
own country and people, to go 
far away to the land of the 
pagans. But I go as God’s 
messenger, to help bear His 
Word and the good news of re- 
demption to the poor benighted 
ones. And I go because I am 
called. I feel that I am called, 
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my mother, and the Superior 
says that I should sin before 
God were I to disregard the 
summons. What wouldst thou 
have? If it be the will of God, 
must I not leave even thee, 
my mother, to do His bidding ?” 

“God’s will be done!” said 
the widow sorrowfully ; but it 
seemed as though the words 
choked her. 


After Jean’s home - coming 
there followed the happiest fort- 
night of his or his mother’s life. 
All conspired to do honour to 
the grave young abbé, whom 
they had known as a little 
child, and who was now about 
to quit his home for ever. On 
the first Sunday after his re- 
turn St Sauveur was crowded 
to overflowing, and Jean, with 
two aged priests acting as his 
deacon and sub-deacon, sang 
High Mass in his fresh young 
voice. The crazy old organ 
bellowed and groaned like a 
soul in torment; the discordant 
ophicleide and the violoncello in 
the chancel raced one another 
and wrangled over every bar ; 
but though Jean had learned 
during his five years in Paris 
to love good music, the tumult 
of irregular sound echoing 
through the old church was 
sweet in his ears. It recalled 
to him memories of his happy 
childhood, of the days when he 
and his brothers had knelt 
grouped around their mother’s 
knee praying simple prayers, 
when life lying stretched before 
them held nothing but victories, 
and made no demand for suffer- 
ing or for sacrifice. 

“He hath the air of an angel, 
Victorine!” whispered an old 
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peasant woman to Jean’s mo- 
ther, beside whom she knelt 
upon a rush-bottomed chair ; 
but it was only “the tender 
thought of a day that is dead,” 
and the enthusiasm of youth 
kindled by a sense of the great- 
ness of the mission confided to 
him from Above, which lent 
that strange light and softness 
to the young priest’s homely 
face. 

Later, when the Gospel had 
been chanted, and Jean and his 
two attendant priests had taken 
their seats at the foot of the 
chancel in full view of the whole 
congregation, M. le Curé mount- 
ed the pulpit and preached a 
sermon which had the young 
missionary for its text. With 
very few exceptions all the 
people in the crowded church 
knew Jean Rouellot—nay, had 
known him even in his gamin 


days, when his manners still 
left much to be desired ; but all 


memories of the old Jean 
seemed now to be effaced by 
the thought of the slim young 
priest who was about to turn 
his back upon his own people, 
his own country, upon all that 
men hold dear, upon all that 
spelled happiness to common- 
place souls, in order to carry 
the Word of God to a benight- 
ed nation beyond the seas. So 
no one saw anything incongru- 
ous in the flowery eulogies 
which the good curé pronounced 
with true French enthusiasm 
and effusion, except Jean him- 
self, who found that the sermon 
which was designed to do him 
honour served only to humiliate 
him bitterly. 

Thereafter the pleasant days 
flew by, and at last the night 
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arrived which was the eve of 
Jean’s departure. Noél had 
obtained leave from his regi- 
ment, and Alexandre, accom- 
panied by M. and Madame 
Aubert and their daughter 
Eulalie, his fiancée, had also 
come to supper. M. Aubert, 
supremely uncomfortable in the 
thick black cloth coat which he 
only donned on Sundays, was 
most elaborately courteous to 
Victorine Rouellot, and very 
respectful to the young priest; 
and though he paused now and 
again in his slow speech to spit 
noisily upon the floor, that 
was the custom of the country, 
and nobody appeared to mind. 
Victorine and Madame Aubert 
looked neat and sweet in the 
homely peasant dress, with the 
white starched caps, which are 
more becoming to old women 
than any other head-gear, sur- 
mounting their soft, honest 
faces. Little Eulalie, in her 
town-made clothes, wearing a 
jacket instead of a shawl, and 
with a bonnet on her head, 
was in rather tawdry contrast 
to her elders; but Alexandre 
looked at her with adoring 
eyes, and she smiled gaily in 
response. 

Perhaps a momentary pang 
came to the heart of the young 
priest as he saw the love-light 
in Eulalie’s and remem- 
bered that such 
would ever shine for him over 
the stormy seas of life; but if so, 
it can only have been for an 
instant. He still realised what 
the others only believed, and to 
him the manner in which the 
few short days of his sarthly 
existence were to be spent 
seemed to matter little, if only 


face 


no beacon 
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they should enable him to win 
in safety to the infinite To- 
come. 

The little party ate delicious 
brown galettes, made of buck- 
wheat, which looked like mot- 
tled damp dusters; unspeak- 
able salted cod, such as all 
Breton folk love; veal, from 
which the strength had already 
been boiled into the soup; and 
numerous other local dainties 
such as Jean would never taste 
again. Each member of the 
company did his or her best 
to keep up the spirits of the 
others, and to forget as far 
as possible the sorrow which 
would come with the morning, 
and they chatted and laughed 
as gaily as a flock of starlings 
on a roof-tree. But when the 
Auberts had taken their de- 
parture, the three brothers 
gathered round the huge fire- 
place with their mother in their 
midst, and for a space it seemed 
almost as though the old days 
had returned to them. Then 
they all fell a-talking dis- 
jointedly of hours long passed 
away, with “ Dost thou remem- 
ber?” and “ Dost thou recall?” 
and “ Ah, the happy time!” 

“And so,” cried Noél at 
length—“ And so, no one of 
our prophecies has proved true ! 
See, our Alexandre, who was to 
be both general and cardinal in 
one, has become a worthy shop- 
keeper, and wears neither the 
cocked hat nor the scarlet skull- 


II. 


The French Society of Foreign 
Missions pushes its pieces hither 
and thither over the great chess- 
board of the East with a hand 
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cap, and, moreover, he hath 
killed the fatted calf—did we 
not eat the good veal but an 
hour agone ?—and is setting up 
as a family man! And thou, 
Jean,—or should I call thee 
mon pére ?—thou, who wast to 
have gone forth to do great 
deeds as a soldier, thou art 
turned saint, and it will be by 
means of thy prayers that I, 
the vaurien, the reprobate of’ 
the family, will hope to be 
smuggled into heaven when the 
day of reckoning comes! In 
the meantime it is for me to do 
the deeds, if indeed they are 
to be wrought by a Rouellot, 
that shall make the heart of 
the great Duguesclin beat 
anew !” 

“Nay,” said Victorine, very 
softly — “Nay, my children, 
perhaps it is our Jean who 
will do the great things for 
France and for le bon Dieu 
among the poor pagans. He 
goes forth a soldier of Christ 
into a distant land, and I know 
that our dear Duguesclin’s 
heart is beating even now on 
his account.” 

She smiled proudly at Jean, 
and pressed his hand with her 
kind, toil-worn fingers, while 
he smiled at her very sadly. 

“But, alas! my brothers,” 
said he, “of us three there 
is no one to stay at home to 
soigner la petite maman!” 

And then a great silence fell 
upon them all. 


as pitiless, as inexorable, as 


Destiny itself. The Society has 
no care for the personal con- 
venience of its pawns, is swayed 
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by no thought for health, happi- 
ness, or any other earthly con- 
sideration: its one motive, the 
single object of its existence, is 
to play the game of skill in 
which it is pitted against 
ignorance, paganism, and pre- 
judice to the best advantage, 
without missing a point that 
can be made. Jean Rouellot, 
in the hands of the Society, 
was a mere puppet whose one 
duty was to obey, and in a 
space of little more than two 
months from the day upon 
which he bade a long farewell 
to his mother and brothers in 
the old Place Duguesclin, he 
was being taught many things 
at the college at Pilau Tikus 
on the distant island of Penang. 

It was a curious world in 
which he now found himself. 
The glad sunshine of the tropics 
glared down from a white-hot 
sky upon the ugly college 
buildings, within the walls of 
which were collected together 
boys of a score of obscure 
nationalities, of the very exist- 
ence of which Jean had until 
his arrival been totally ignorant. 
Chinese of some seven different 
tribes, each of which spoke its 
own peculiar dialect; Annamese, 
Tongkingese, Siamese, Burmese, 
strange creatures from the Shan 
States, the sweepings of half 
the hinterlands of southern 
Asia, and a host of others who 
came from no one seemed to 
know precisely where. Had 
each member of the college been 
permitted to make use of his 
own language, the horrors of 
Babel would have been repro- 
duced in an intensified and 
aggravated form’; but the rule 
of the place was that every 
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boy, no matter what his race; 
should speak with his fellows 
in one common tongue, and 
that, of all languages in 
the world, was Latin! Most 
of the boys were waifs and 
strays who had been collected 
together from all parts of the 
Far East by the good mission- 
aries who toiled alone and un- 
ceasingly in places where even 
hardened explorers hesitated to 
set foot. Under the guidance 
of the Director of the Pilau 
Tikus College these foundlings 
were being gradually trained to 
become decent citizens. The 
inherited instincts of savagery, 
which still lurked in the re- 
cesses of their natures, were 
being patiently, slowly, but 
certainly eradicated. A sound 
education, which included a 
knowledge of English, was 
being employed as a means of ex- 
panding their minds; cricketand 
football—games which reminded 
Jean of the Anglishman pointus 
of Dinan—were teaching this 
mixed multitude of Asiatics the 
value of pluck and physical 
prowess, and the advantages 
which attend unselfishness and 
combination in action. Some 
eventually became priests, and 
many of them, no doubt, were 
a credit to their high calling; 
others contented themselves 
with becoming lay-teachers ; but 
the great majority went forth 
from the college to work as 
clerks in offices or in the Govern- 
ment service, or to fill the réle 
of an honest citizen in some 
other walk of life. It was the 
aim of the good priests to bring 
up their boys to be solid, honest 
Christians, practical men well 
fitted to take hold of existence 
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by the right end, and to fight. 


their way bravely through the 
battle of life, and they studied 
the characters of their pupils so 
carefully, and in the light of so 
wide an experience, that it was 
almost impossible for them to 
make the terrible mistakes 
which result in the production 
of that fearful creation, a bad 
minister of God. 

But Jean Rouellot, being 
young and untried, was not 
intrusted with such serious 
work as that of moulding young 
Asiatic souls into Christian 
shape. Perhaps in the flush 
of the exaltation engendered in 
him by the burst of enthusiasm 
and applause which had greeted 
him during his brief visit to 
Dinan, Jean had for a moment 
or two shared the general 
opinion that he was a hero. 
The splendour of the sacrifice 
which he was making — the 
awfulness of it as seen by the 
eyes of his own people—may 
have caused him to forget for 
a little space the motive which 
drove him forth from among 
his fellows to labour at the 
ends of the earth for the service 
of God and of His creatures. 
But however uplifted he may 
have been while still he re- 
mained in France, however 
romantic his self-inflicted exile 
may have appeared to him, 
however exveptional his mission 
and his resolve, here, in Asia, 
face to face with calm reality, 
the halo of mystery and of 
heroism, which had surrounded 
the life to which he was de- 
voting himself, was quickly 
and uncompromisingly dispelled. 
Here he was one of many, and 
the last and least considered of 
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all. Instead of being an object 
of interest, a person to be re- 
vered and applauded for his 
self-sacrifice, he found himself a 
pupil once again, with a whole 
world of difficult things to 
learn. He was set to acquire 
a dialect of Chinese—the Hak- 
Ka—which has more tones than 
you have fingers to your hands, 
so that the same sound, as we 
should represent’ it in writing, 
took to itself no less than eleven 
different meanings according to 
the exact key in which the 
voice was pitched. At first 
Jean went near to despairing 
of ever acquiring a language 
so diabolically difficult, but his 
superiors encouraged him, and 
he toiled at his work day and 
night with a fever of energy 
and zeal. He clung to the 
brain toil partly because he did 
not dare allow himself to think, 
for it was all so commonplace, 
so unlike everything that he 
had painted to himself in fancy. 
The reaction following upon the 
violence of his enthusiasm was 
pressing him sorely ; the pangs 
of a great and bitter home- 
sickness wrung him ceaselessly ; 
and behind all there rose to 
torture him the face of his 
mother, her eyes wet with 
tears and wide with despair, 
as he had last seen her, seated 
now alone and sorrowing be- 
side the empty hearth, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking ever 
of the days that were no 
more. 

At last, after six months of 
hopeless groping, Jean began 
to develop the istinct for the 
tones,—there is no other term 
which expresses the thing ac- 
curately,—and at the end of 
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the first year he was privileged 
to deliver a lecture to a class of 
grinning young Hak-Kas, in- 
mates of the college, a cynical 
pack of boys who had watched 
the first linguistic flounders of 
a score of budding missionaries, 
and had acquired a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and a vitriolic 
pungency of criticism in the 
process. Jean had looked for- 
ward to the day for weeks; 
had prepared his lecture with 
a care that would have done 
credit to a whole college of 
students; but the audience was 
by no means an encouraging 
one, and in the presence of the 
boys Jean found his slight 
knowledge of Hak-Ka dropping 
from him like a mantle from 
the shoulders. It was a lament- 
able failure, and Jean retired 
to his stuffy little room scarlet 
in the face with shame and 
mortification, and more dis- 
pirited and home-sick for his 
mother and for the familiar 
Breton folk than he had ever 
been before. But next time he 
succeeded a trifle better, chiefly 
because he now knew some- 
thing of his limitations, and 
was careful not to attempt too 
much ; and six months later he 
was actually permitted to de- 
liver his first sermon in Chinese, 
and was declared to have ac- 
quitted himself creditably. 
When Jean reached this 
stage in his training he heaved 
a sigh of relief. The worst of 
the drudgery was over, he told 
himself, and now, being fully 
equipped for the battle, he 
would be suffered to go forth 
from within the narrow limits 
of the college into the wider 
fields of missionary labour. 
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But in so thinking Jean showed 
that he underrated at once the 
wisdom of his superiors and the 
amount of what miners call 
“dead work ” which the Society 
is accustomed to exact from its 
probationers. No sooner had 
the Hak-Ka dialect ceased to 
present any great difficulties to 
him than he was set to study 
Cantonese, which bears the 
same sort of relationship to the 
latter that Italian bears to 
Spanish. Having already mas- 
tered the initial difficulties of 
the tones, he picked up this new 
dialect in the course of a few 
months of patient labour, and 
was then set to acquire a know- 
ledge of Hok-Kien. By the 
time that this third language 
had been learned Jean had been 
the best part of five years in 
the country, sitting at the feet 
of wise old priests who knew as 
much about Chinese character 
as you know about simple 
arithmetic ; and with their aid, 
and by keeping his keen young 
eyes and ears open to all that 
went on around him, he had 
obtained some insight into the 
nature of the souls on whose 
behalf he was to labour out his 
days. He was now declared to 
have qualified for missionary 
work, and in due course was 
drafted out of the college, and 
attached to an old priest in a 
distant parish to act as his 
assistant. 
The man 


who at length 
emerged from the college of 
Palau Tikus, to take up the 
work of the Society which had 
made him, was a very different 


Jean Rouellot from the slim 
young priest who had sung his 
first Mass upon that never-to- 
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be-forgotten morning in the 
gloom of the great cathedral of 
St Sauveur. Then he had been 
little more than a boy, with all 
the enthusiasm and the igno- 
rance of life which goes with 
boyhood ; now he was a man, 
made and moulded, with a true 
if exalted understanding of his 
mission, and no trace of the 
taint of priggishness which had 
slightly marred his early piety. 
He looked at life out of those 
honest blue eyes of his with no 
unkindly glance ; he was filled 
with that wide sympathy, that 
liberal ability to make allow- 
ances, which come to a man 
with a more complete compre- 
hension of human nature, human 
temptations, human weaknesses. 
His beard had grown full and 
bushy, and his cheeks showed 
above them yellow and pallid, 
with the colouring - matter 


parched from out of them by 
the fierce sun-glare of thetropics. 
His face, though still youthful, 
was lined deeply by the furrows 
which experience, study, and 
knowledge plough in the human 


countenance; but there were 
humorous wrinkles around his 
eyes, which showed that the 
spirit of fun, than which there 
is no better leaven to life, still 
kept its merry grip on the heart 
of Jean Rouellot. 

Years passed by, and Jean 
was sent hither and thither 
from one post to another, learn- 
ing new things at every turn; 
saying Mass; preaching three 
short practical sermons every 
Sunday, one in each of the 
three dialects which he knew 
best ; carrying comfort and con- 
solation to the dying; praying 
by the mats of the sick ; giving 
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physic and good advice to all 
who needed them ; catechising 
little boys, who were terribly 
bored by the operation, and took 
no pains to hide their feelings ; 
watching would-be converts 
through the long period of pro- 
bation which the Catholic mis- 
sionaries have wisely determined 
to be a necessary preliminary 
to baptism ; and doing a thou- 
sand acts of kindness and of 
heroism, too common, too dull, 
too obscure to attract the atten- 
tion or the admiration of the 
outside world, too much a part 
of his daily duty to call forth 
the remark or the approbation 
of his superiors. 

At last, when Jean had 
served in the Malay Peninsula 
for more than a decade, he was 
sent to open a new mission in 
one of the recently protected 
Native States. The only white 
men in the place were English- 
men—the Anglishman pointus 
of Jean’s memory, figures which 
had once held a place in a dim 
and distant past—and of their 
language he could speak no 
word, There was no church, 
and Jean had not a sou to 
his name beyond the thirty 
shillings per mensem which is 
all that the Society allows to 
its priests for the defrayal of 
their personal expenses. Mem- 
bers of other missions may per- 
haps be the “curled and oiled 
Assyrian bulls” which so many 
people are fond of calling them ; 
some may have the best horses 
and carriages and the most 
comfortable bungalows in the 
stations in which they live; 
many there undoubtedly are 
who, for the sake of their wives 
and little ones, are obliged to 
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secure for themselves a suffi- 
ciency of the things of this 
world before they can labour 
to win for others the things of 
the world that is to come. But 
the Catholic priests of the 
French Foreign Missions have 
no such compensations. No 
reasonable being can suppose 
that these men live the lives 
we watch and wonder at be- 
cause they like them. The 
explorer, or the civil or military 
officer who is engaged in the 
miserable game of bushwhack- 
ing, may for a time fare as 
hard and lie less softly than 
the Catholic missionary; but 
their reward is well in sight, 
a love of adventure helps a 
man to endure much, and they 
always have the consolation 
of knowing that the longest 
journey, the hardest struggles, 
and the most heart-breaking 


succession of dreary little fights 
must surely have an end in a 
few months, or in a year or 


two at most. But for the mis- 
sionary the travail and the 
toil, the poverty and the priv- 
ations, are for all time. No 
one ever mentions him in de- 
spatches; no one ever tacks a 
comet’s tail of capital letters 
after iis name; he does not 
even write a book about his 
great deeds and his unparal- 
leled sufferings; and he never 
goes home to the land of his 
birth to be féted by friends 
and relatives, or to be overfed 
by enthusiastic corporations. 
Instead he labours on silently, 
obscurely, often within hand- 
shaking distance of starvation, 
always oppressed by a grinding 
poverty, without one single con- 
solation save that overwhelm- 
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ing one which is supplied by 
the faith that is in him. 
Father Rouellot went to 
Kuala Limut, a stranger into 
a strange land, and there began 
his uphill fight with perfect 
serenity and content. He lived 
in a dilapidated little hut, the 
roof of which let in more rain- 
water than it kept out sun- 
beams, where he was grilled 
by the pitiless heat all day, 
and drenched by the heavy 
dews all night. His diet con- 
sisted of bananas—a_ fruit 
cheap and filling at the price 
and cold tea, which he brewed 
for himself once a-week, and 
kept in a couple of buckets, 
which were almost the only 
articles of luxury that he 
possessed. Much of his time 
would have been wasted had he 
done any cooking; and though 
bananas and cold tea are not 
calculated to make a man gross 
or beany, they supplied Father 
Rouellot with sufficient vital- 
ity to enable him to wander 
about on foot, in his black 
soutane and his khaki-covered 
sun-hat, for most of the long 
hours of the blazing tropic day. 
He visited all the least savoury 
places in the squalid native 
town; spent hour after hour 
in the fusty kong-si houses, 
redolent of the odours peculiar 
to opium-smoking dens and to 
the Chinese race; talked of all 
things in heaven and earth to 
the semi-naked mining coolies 
who sat on their bunks and mar- 
velled at the foreign devil who 
could speak “ men’s language ” ; 
and by little and little began 
to win the shy confidence of 
the people who lived around 
him. His black figure, showmg 
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like a smudge of soot on the 
green Malayan landscape, be- 
came a familiar sight wherever 
men suffered sickness or needed 
a disinterested and self-sacrific- 
ing friend to aid them in their 
troubles. In those days few 
white men in the Native States 
could speak any language ex- 
cept Malay, and the Chinese 
coolies who had hitherto been 
dumb, since they had no know- 
ledge of the local vernacular, 
and could not expect their 
employers, the Tau-kehs, to act 
as interpreters between them 
and those who ruled the land, 
began to pour out their griev- 
ances to Father Rouellot, the 
man who could understand 
them. Thus more than once 


he was able to make represent- 
ations on their behalf to the 
English officials, whose lan- 
guage he had learned with 
surprising quickness ; and when 


great and little alike became 
convinced that the good priest 
sought nothing for himself, his 
influence spread rapidly, and 
all listened willingly to his 
advice and to his pleadings. 
Little by little Father Rouel- 
lot began to increase the 
number of his slender congrega- 
tion. The rules of the Society 
compelled him to submit every 
convert to a long period of trial 
before he finally received him 
into the Church, and many fell 
away under the searching test 
applied to them. Others, how- 
ever, persevered, and the ex- 
ample which the priest set to 
all who watched his life made 
more converts than could have 
been won by many sermons 
preached with the tongues of 
men and of angels. Curiosity 
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brought many to witness the 
Mass which Father Rouellot 
said daily under the tree before 
his dwelling, or to crowd into 
the single room of his hut when 
the rain fell too heavily for out- 
of-door worship, and curiosity 
led to inquiry, inquiry to belief. 

At last a rich Chinese Tau- 
keh, whose acquaintance with 
the father had originated in a 
pitched battle between the two, 
in which the cause of some 
oppressed coolies had been 
fiercely championed by Jean, to 
their employer’s no small mor- 
tification and annoyance, not 
only forgave the injury which 
had been done him, but actually 
proposed himself as a convert. 
Father Rouellot treated the 
man with something not un- 
like tyranny, for he suspected 
his motives; but when the 
Tau-keh abandoned at the 
priest’s bidding all the pleasant 
vices to which he had been 
addicted, and applied himself 
to the study of his catechism 
like the good little boy he was 
trying hard to become, Jean’s 
heart was mightily uplifted, 
and he joyfully accepted this 
important addition to his flock 
as a gift sent to him direct 
from le bon Dieu. 

“And now, my father,” said 
the Tau-keh, when he had risen 
from his knees after making a 
long prayer of thanksgiving for 
the newly received baptism, 


“thou hast given great things 


to me, so suffer me also to make 
thee a small and unworthy 
present. Let me build thee a 
house, for it is not fitting 
that I, and even my coolies, 
should fare so much better than 
thou.” 
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said 
dear 


“No, no, my friend,” 
Jean. ‘See first how our 
Lord is housed. That is a 
shame, in very truth, for it is 
He who hath given so much to 
us all. If thou wouldst make 
a present in token of thy grati- 
tude for thy conversion, let it 
be to the Giver of all things. 
Build a church, my friend, or 
rather help others to build 
one.” 

So a subscription -list was 
started, and the Tau-keh headed 
it with a handsome sum, and 
Father Rouellot gave up his 
cold tea and sold the precious 
brace of buckets, and by means 
of these and of other economies 
succeeded in contributing a 
whole fifty-dollar note to the 
fund. It was not a large sub- 
scription, but it represented 
more than three months’ in- 
come, and meant twelve months 


of excessively unwholesome star- 
vation. 

“TI suppose they would call it 
bowing down in the house of 
Rimmon,” said the Resident 
when the subscription-list was 


brought to him. “But one 
can’t do much harm by bowing 
down in the same house with a 
man like Father Rouellot, so 
here goes for a hundred dollars.” 

Others followed the Resi- 
dent’s lead, for it was impossible 
for the officials who at that 
time formed the white popula- 
tion of Kuala Limut to avoid 
surrendering their preconceived 
prejudices in favour of the 
simple French priest, whose un- 
ostentatious sanctity and com- 
plete forgetfulness of self com- 
manded the admiration even of 
those who most disliked the 
faith of which he was the 
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minister. From which it will 
be seen that Jean Rouellot, 
the peasant, like Duguesclin of 
old, was conquering the stub- 
born English folk after a 
fashion of his own devising. 

Sitting alone in his tumble- 
down hut, with the night noises 
of the Peninsula sounding from 
the jungles all around him, 
emphasising his solitude, Father 
Rouellot read and re-read that 
subscription-list by the light of 
the wisp of sodden rag floating 
in a saucer of oil which was his 
only lamp. 

“But how they are gener- 
ous!” he exclaimed aloud over 
and over again. “My poor 
Chinese. And these English! 
How good they are to me— 
to me who once, gamin that I 
was, was wont to ery ‘Anglish- 
man pointu!’ at the heels of 
their countrymen in those so 
dear long past days! Ah, la 
pauvre mére! But she would 
be happy were she alive to see 
this day, or to hear of it in 
far-off Dinan. And the heart 
of our dear Duguesclin, surely, 
surely it beats anew, for this 
is a better victory than any 
won by the sword!” 

Then his memory bore him 
away, far from the ticking of 
the restless jungle insects, the 
short, sharp hoots of the little 
horned owls, and the musical 
hiccuppings of the tree-frogs, 
to the smiling land of Brittany, 
to the spreading orchards, the 
white fields of ripening buck- 
wheat, the quaint, crumbling 
houses of the old town with 
their upper storeys bulging 
half-way across the narrow 
streets, to the dimly lighted 
interior of St Sauveur, and 
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the dear familiar faces of his 
own people. When at length 
he rose to undress for the night, 
Jean Rouellot’s eyes were wet 
with tears. 


After the church had been 
built they ears slid by quickly, 
bringing to Father Rouellot, 
as to all the rest of the world, 
days both good and evil. Once 
when nearly a hundred Chinese 
applied to be received as pro- 
bationers upon one and the 
same day, the priest was filled 
with wondering triumph, only 
to be dashed into the depths 
again by the discovery that 
the would-be Christians were 
all implicated in a recent riot, 
and only sought to change 
their faith in the expectation 
that the priest’s influence and 
good offices would be able to 
save them from the well-merited 


punishment which was in store 
for them on account of their 


misdeeds. Once on entering a 
Chinese Christian’s shop he 
was horrified to discover a 
shrine to To Pe Kong hidden 
away in the interior of the 
inner apartment, with propitia- 
tory joss-sticks burning before 
it, despite the fact that the 
effigy of the Mother of Christ 
was receiving similar honours 
in a more conspicuous part of 
the house. In this case he 
had only succeeded in grafting 
a few more devils, with foreign 
names, on to a demonology 
which was already sufficiently 
replete. He tore the picture 
down and stamped upon the 
faces of the grinning fiends 
it portrayed, smashed the vases 
which had stood before it into 
a thousand fragments, and beat 
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the owner of the house soundly 
with his umbrella. Also he 
preached a devastating sermon, 
taking the First and Second 
Commandments for his text, 
till the queues of his congre- 
gation wellnigh stood erect 
with horror and dismay. But 
in the solitude of his hut, in 
the dead unhappy night, Father 
Rouellot prayed long and tear- 
fully for the renegades, and 
asked pardon solemnly for his 
own shortcomings, for it seemed 
to this simple man that the 
fault must surely lie with him 
if his flock fell away from the 
faith and relapsed into the 
paganism from which he had 
sought to deliver them. 

Once he decided to dispense 
with the services of one of his 
extra catechists, for as his con- 
gregation grew his lay staff 
was considerably increased, and 
to devote the money thus saved 
to the purchase of a little rat 
of a pony upon whose back he 
rode forth, like a knight-errant 
of old, to wage war against 
the Powers of Evil, and to 
conquer Giant Prejudice and 
Giant Ignorance. His zeal, and 
the increased pace at which he 
was now enabled to travel, 
aided and abetted by this sorry 
Rosinante, carried Father Rou- 
ellot across the boundaries of 
his district into a neighbouring 
province which was under the 
spiritual charge of an eccentric 
old priest, who was mightily 
exercised in mind when he 
learned that his junior had 
gone a-proselytising beyond the 
limits of his own legitimate 
field of action. This old priest 
sat down at once and penned 
a letter of rebuke to Jean, the 
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opening sentence of which ran 
as follows :— 

“T am a poor foot-soldier of 
Christ, whereas thou art in the 
cavalry—mounted on thy cate- 
chist !” 

Poor Father Rouellot! His 
usually keen sense of humour 
was not able to come to his 
assistance upon this occasion. 
“T have given scandal,” he 
thought miserably, and texts 
about the sea and a mill-stone 
bound about the neck occurred 
to him. The pony was sold, 
the catechist replaced, and 
Jean toiled through the sun- 
glare, his sowtane yellow with 
dust, footing it bravely as of 
old, but grievously humbled 
and chastened. 

Hope, doomed too often to 
bitter disappointment ; Faith 
that never was shaken, even 
when his converts returned in- 
continently to the worship of 
false gods; Charity that was 
patient and kind, that thought 
no evil, that bore all things, 
hoped all things, endured all 
things,—these were the strands 
which made the warp and woof 
of Father Rouellot’s life, and 
the days sped apace, until Jean 
suddenly discovered, by the aid 
of stiffened joints and shaking 
hands, that he had become an 
old man. 

“The floor of the anteroom 
is nearly crossed now,” he said 
to himself joyfully, and then 
plodded forth, leaning upon a 
staff, to do kind acts to those 
who needed healing of body or 
mind, waiting eagerly for the 
day that should bring him 
the reward for which he had 
worked so long and so faith- 


fully. 
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It was after the merciless 
summer of 1896 that “the chilly 
death ”—the cholera—came to 
Kuala Limut. The earth was 
parched, and cracks gaped 
underfoot from the dusty, 
thirsty ground; the sun smote 
down cruelly from out of a 
brazen sky; and strong men 
died a fearful death within two 
hours of the time that the 
plague had stricken them. 
Father Rouellot laboured late 
and early. He carried consola- 
tion to the dying; helped to 
nurse and physic the sick, for 
the doctors were far too few to 
cope adequately with the dis- 
ease; and throughout that 
terrible time his old grey head 
was always to be seen where 
men’s needs were sorest. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life— 
to pass scatheless where others 
found certain death; and it was 
not until the heavy cloud-banks 
had opened out and let down 
their healing torrents that it 
began to be whispered about 
amongst us that Father Rouel- 
lot was ill. It was not the 
cholera, only old age and pro- 
longed exertion telling at last 
upon a frame worn out by many 
privations and years of patient 
labour. Men asked eagerly of 
one another how it fared with 
the Father when they met at 
the club or the racecourse, and 
some of us took it in turns to sit 
up with him at night-time. A 
priest came hurrying from 
Singapore to administer to the 
old man the last sacraments of 
his Church, and he and I and 
one other were present when 
death came to Father Rouellot, 
just as the world was beginning 
to stir restlessly in its sleep at 
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the whisper of the cool dawn- 
wind. 

He had been lying in a semi- 
comatose state for many hours, 
now and again reciting a scrap 
of Latin prayer, mumbling a 
phrase or two of English, or 
gurgling out a cluster of un- 
couth Chinese monosyllables. 
From long disuse French had 
become to him almost a foreign 
tongue, yet it was in that lan- 
guage, pronounced with the 
broad accent of the Breton folk, 
that his last words were uttered. 
Just before the dawn he sud- 
denly sat erect, his arms out- 
stretched before him, on his face 
a wonderful light, his eyes 
yearning with a great love and 
tenderness. It seemed to us as 
though he saw at last one whom 
he held dear, one from whom he 
had suffered a long and an 
agonising separation. 

“Maman! Ma pauvre ma- 
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man!” he cried. Then some- 
thing of his old kindly smile 
returned to his lips as he held 
his right hand up with erected 
forefinger, as though calling 
attention to some sound to 
which he was listening intently. 

“Listen, maman,” he cried in 
a tense whisper. “Listen! *Tis 
the heart of our dear Duguesclin 
that beats anew!” And with 
these words he fell back dead 
into the arms of—an English- 
man ! 

It was some time before I 
learned the meaning of that 
dying sentence; but when at 
length I understood it, I felt 
sure that if, in truth, the Lion 
of Brittany still takes thought 
for the prowess and the heroism 
of his countrymen, his noble 
heart might well beat with a 
quickened throb in pride of 
Father Rouellot. 

HvUGH CLIFFORD. 
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Not only Plutarch, but his- 
torians without number, have 
loved to draw parallels and con- 
trasts between heroes, philos- 
ophers, and statesmen, brace 
by brace. Sometimes the pro- 
cess is as full of suggestion and 
instruction as an egg is full of 
meat, sometimes it is not. But 
it is always easy. As thus: 
If your A and your B suggest 
obvious likenesses, “ just as A,” 
you remark, with such pomp 
and gravity as may be yours to 
command, “was this and did 
that, so B was this and did so- 
and-so.” Or if you cannot hit 
on the likeness—but there are 
likenesses between most people 
—your contrast swells your 
page. 
“was this, B was that ; whereas 
A did so-and-so, B did t’other 
thing.” There are no two 
personages in history who may 
not be coupled or separated in 
this honoured manner. In 
adopting it for the case of 
Charles the Second and Charles 
James Fox, I do not pretend to 
make any profound discovery or 
to solve any important problem. 
The idea of heredity, which 
many absurd people, ignorant 
of their Bibles, thought to have 
first occurred to the human race 
a few years ago, must be as old 
as family life; but since men of 
science still dispute about its 
most elementary applications, 
we can hardly learn much 
scientific truth from the case of 
a man and his great-great- 
grandson. But it is at least 
interesting, or so I would hope, 
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to find in two of the most 
distinguished figures — distin- 
guished for their personal quali- 
ties—in English history who 
stood in this relation some not- 
able likenesses in habits, quali- 
ties, and tastes, however merely 
a coincidence those likenesses 
may have been, and in one 
particular it will be found that 
the likeness is something more 
than curious. 

Charles Fox’s mother was, 
you remember, Lady Caroline 
Lennox, granddaughter of the 
first Duke of Richmond of that 
family, who was the son of 
Charles the Second and Louise 
de Querouailles, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. It is an odd cir- 
cumstance, by the way, and a 
rather interesting example of 
“links with the past,” that old 
Stephen, the founder of the Fox 
family, was Charles the Second’s 
contemporary, though his son 
(born when he was eighty years 
old) married Charles’s great- 
granddaughter. Charles Fox’s 
father, the first Lord Holland, 
made a runaway match of it,— 
but I am bound to assume that 
my reader knows all these 
things, having read his Lord 
John Russell or his Sir George 
Trevelyan, or at least Jesse’s 
‘Selwyn and his Contempor- 
aries, that fascinating pano- 
‘ama of social England in the 
last half of the last century, 
from which Sir George Tre- 
velyan, by the way, draws 
most of his liveliest passages. 
Regretfully I make that as- 
sumption, and refer to the 
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knowledge we both, my reader 
and I, possess merely to illus- 
trate and embellish my little 
parallel. 

First, in the approved fashion, 
we will get rid of the obvious 
differences. It is some years 
since I took the liberty, in 
‘The New Review,’ of eulogising 
Charles the Second, but I still 
remember the solemnity with 
which the ‘Spectator,’ a literary 
paper, taking me perhaps a little 
too literally, warned my editor 
against having anything more 
to do with me. I will say 
now only that, compared with 
the general run of kings, Charles 
the Second was a ‘person of 
remarkable abilities, and per 
formed in some directions—in 
spite of the errors the Whigs 
have made so notorious, but 
which were surpassed by many 
other kings before and since—a 
very useful work, and that he 
had many attractive qualities as 
a man and an artist in social 
life. And I am ready to admit 
that Charles James Fox was in 
natural genius the greater man 
of the two. Certainly he had 
far greater “educational ad- 
vantages” in the ordinary use 
of the phrase. At an age when 
the king was being knocked 
about in the Civil Wars, and 
intriguing abroad as best he 
might, the statesman was using 
his extraordinary powers of 
absorption in making himself 
a finished scholar at Eton— 
though of course he was a 
pickle there, and was accused, 
alas! of having lowered the 
tone of the place—and at 
Oxford, until Lord Holland, 
that strange parent, insisted on 
his leaving his studies for the 
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dissipations of Paris. (Not a 
judicious father—he allowed 
Charles to choose his school at 
ten, and started him as a 
gambler at sixteen—but one 
cannot help smiling at the 
excellent Dr Jesse’s denunci- 
ations of these “criminal in- 
dulgences,” and Sir George 
Trevelyan’s cold severity con- 
cerning the mismanagement of 
the “poor fellow,” Charles’s, 
early life. With all the facilities 
for raking of his time and 
class, Charles could hardly have 
been restrained by parental 
authority.) Also, of course, their 
periods were different, though 
not by a thousandth part so 
different as either from our 
own: Fox’s was more comfort- 
able and less vehement, more 
widely cultivated, especially in 
the case of its women—Madame 
du Deffand, Lady Hervey, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire were 
women of greater knowledge 
and sense than the high-spirited 
wantons of Charles the Second’s 
Court, or even than the French- 
women of Moliére’s ridicule— 
more complex, though not 
much, in its interests; less open, 
though not a great deal, in its 
passions. 

The fact that Charles the 
Second was a king and Charles 
Fox was not, does not imply so 
important a difference as it 
might be supposed. Since the 
nobles of the later Roman 
Republic and the Venetian 
oligarchy there had not been— 
and most assuredly there has 
not been since—a ruling class so 
compactly powerful, so wealthy, 
or with such a free hand gener- 
ally, in the world, as that into 
which Charles Fox was born. 
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It was in a truth “all kings.” 
With few exceptions, which 
were succoured by Government 
jobs or the friendly generosity 
of a non-commercial age, its 
members were set altogether 
above the sordid needs of life. 
They visited one another in 
their country houses and palaces; 
they were at home together in 
St James’s Street; they knew 
practically the whole of their 
class in a personal sense, and 
were intimate with all its priv- 
ate affairs, which they discussed 
with a reasonably justified air 
of discussing the affairs of 
England; so compact and se- 
cure was their society that its 
great ladies, as Sir George 
Trevelyan reminds us, had no 
need to send invitations to men 
for their parties. Now, the 
most important result of all 
this compactness in a class im- 


pregnable and ruling without 
question was to make possible 
the widest liberty of public and 


private action. It could afford 
such liberty to a degree abso- 
lutely unknown in our political 
men on the one hand, or the 
lives of our. aristocracy and 
their friends on the other—un- 
known, that is to say, without 
subsequent disaster. It is in- 
deed an odd comment on the 
virtues of our “Great Revolu- 
tion,” that it should have pro- 
duced a society in which were 
possible the private—the word 
is one of courtesy —and_ pub- 
lic excesses of Charles Fox. 
“Charles” might do precisely 
that which he pleased, lose 
his money, lose his friends’ 
money, at cards and dice, 
drink and rake with all the 
joyous effusion of his won- 
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derful constitution; he might 
openly attack the king and 
wear Washington’s livery in 
the House to show his sympa- 
thy with the Americans — 
which even they, now happily 
our friends, will understand 
was not kind to his country; 
but he was “Charles,” a priv- 
ileged and widely beloved per- 
sonage of society, and society 
never thought of giving him 
the cold shoulder. A _ little 
good-natured bantering from 
George Selwyn at White’s or 
Brookes’s—that was the only 
penalty. I am not accusing 
the society; it could afford to 
do what it did, and what it 
did was determined by socially 
logical considerations. Still less 
do I accuse “Charles,” being 
one of the few persons who 
still think—in spite of Thack- 
eray’s depriving genius of its 
indulgences—that the unlucky 
results of hot blood are a small 
price to pay (as it sometimes 
has to be paid) for such genius 
or such charm as that of 
Charles Fox. But it was an 
odd society to be established by 
the principles of the “ glorious 
Revolution,” the “liberties ” of 
which, indeed, seemed to have 
been the liberties of public ag- 
grandisement and private li- 
cence enjoyed by a small and 
favoured class, just as the 
liberties of the early Liberals, 
the heirs of these Whigs, were 
the public importance and priv- 
ate enrichment of the manu- 
facturers. The comparison with 
the Venetian oligarchy was 
pushed as far as it would go 
by Disraeli: as for the nobles 
of the Roman Republic, it was 
not an inept comparison which 
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Fox’s contemporaries made be- 
tween him and Julius Czesar— 
they never thought of mine— 
whose early manhood, with its 
profligacy and debt and public 
influence and fame combined, 
was indeed a close prototype of 
Fox. “I do not think,” so 
Horace Walpole wrote to Con- 
way, “I can find in Patin! or 
Plato, nay, nor in Aristotle, a 
parallel case to Charles Fox: 
there are advertised to be sold 
more annuities of his and his 
society, to the amount of five 
hundred thousand pounds a- 
year! I wonder what he will 
do next, when he has sold the 
estates of all his friends!” 
And Gibbon, when Fox had 
distinguished himself in a de- 
bate about the Thirty - nine 
Articles, wrote to Lord Shef- 
field: “I congratulate you on 
the late victory of our dear 
mamma, the Church of Eng- 


land. By the bye, Charles Fox 
prepared himself for the holy 
work by passing twenty - two 
hours in the pious exercise of 
hazard; his devotion cost him 
only about five hundred pounds 
an hour—in all, eleven thous- 


and pounds.” Fox was about 
twenty-one at this time, fol- 
lowed minutely (as Sir George 
Trevelyan shows from the bet- 
ting-book at Brooks’s) by the 
eyes of English society in all 
the surprises of his parliament- 
ary successes and financial dis- 
asters. I doubt if any other 
society could have produced 
him: in any case, even Charles 
the Second had to bear more 
unkind criticism and more 
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troublesome consequences of his 
passions than this younger son 
of a Georgian great man. 

Let us pass to the likenesses. 
The most obviously important 
and fortunate for either man 
was their extraordinary power, 
constitutional and enduring, of 
shutting the door of their minds 
on what was unpleasant. No 
two men were ever less haunted 
by their troubles or difficulties. 
The power which enabled the 
king after Worcester field to 
take his hardships with a light 
heart and enjoy whatever was 
to be enjoyed in his hidings, 
though it were only a dinner of 
bread and cheese, or later, in the 
midst of troubles from Court 
and Parliament and an empty 
exchequer, to write amusing 
letters to his sister, the Duchess 
of Orleans, full of chatter and 
jesting and affection, and to 
leave off with, “and so good 
night, for I am fast a sleepe ”»— 
that power enabled Fox (for so 
runs the extraordinary tale), 
after an afternoon of hot debate 
in the House and an evening of 
incessant and prodigious losses 
at cards and dice, to lay his 
head on the gaming-table and 
literally fall fast asleep like his 
royal ancestor. The stolidity of 
stupid men may sometimes imi- 
tate the effects of this power, 
but I doubt if men of brains 
and temperament often enjoy its 
indulgences. A fortiori, both 
men could turn from one en- 
grossing pursuit to another with 
complete detachment. On the 
king’s politics hung his own 
position, almost his existence, 





' Guy Patin, to wit, in whose letters Walpole found a passage maliciously 


applicable to the Fox history. 
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and the existence of monarchy 
in England: on Fox’s hung 
genuine principles and a leaping 
and keen ambition. Each, as 
we know, was a_ sensualist. 
But both could turn from plea- 
sures to politics with ready 
attention and brains undulled, 
from politics to pleasures with 
zest and good-humour unim- 
paired. Charles the Second 
played with his spaniels, studied 
his favourite physics and chem- 
istry, or showed his friends his 
curiosities of art, though the 
Dutch had declared war or 
Parliament had refused money. 
Charles Fox was deep in his 
beloved classics before the 
town’s interest in his defeat at 
politics or play had had time to 
begin. And this was not insen- 
sibility in either case, as Horace 
Walpole, for example, thought 
it was in Fox’s: you remember 
his conversation with Charles 
a few minutes after seeing 
Charles’s furniture carried out 
by his creditors into St James’s 
Street. The king’s letters prove 
his warmth and eagerness, at 
least in the early years of his 
reign, in public affairs; and 
Fox proved the reality of his 
feelings—in the case of play, by 
having the strength to give it 
up when his folly was brought 
home to him; in the case of 
politics, by the devotion of his 
life. But both had that great 
quality of abstraction. 

That was the most important, 
though not (as I hope will be 
seen) the most curious likeness. 
To come to more common attri- 
butes, both were men of great 
family affection. Putting pas- 
sion on one side, F'ox’s attention 
to his father, who in his letters 
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quite forgot his son’s extrav+- 
gance in dwelling on the charm 
of his companionship, his delight 
in the society and care for the 
interests of his nephew Holland 
—the host of Holland House 
when it was most famous—and 
his long tenderness for his wife, 
remind me of his ancestor’s love 
and friendship for his sister, 
Henrietta, and his kindness— 
in all their scrapes —for his 
natural children. Both had a 
personal fascination which was 
universally acknowledged. Both 
were sportsmen, perhaps a thing 
of course, but both, more curi- 
ously, were famous for their love 
of walking for walking’s sake, : 
rare taste in Englishmen who 
have the opportunity of sport, 
as walkers who seek for com- 
ades know: the king tired out 
his courtiers up and down St 
James’s Park, and Fox tested 
by walking the exact distance 
of the villages within a wide 
circuit of his house at St Anne’s 
Hill. Both were spendthrifts 
and comically impecunious. 


‘‘He has met, I’m afraid, with so many 
hard knocks, 

That cash is not plenty with this Mr 
Fox. 


. 7 . . s e 
And he always must lose, for the 
strongest of locks 
Couldn’t keep any money for this Mr 
Fox,” 


wrote a contemporary poet; and 
“a merry monarch, scandalous 
and poor,” was the summary of 
Rochester, while both accepted 
their impecuniosity with good 
temper. Lord Carlisle to Sel- 
wyn: “Charles Fox left us 
this morning. He has been 
excellent company, in good 
spirits, and not the worse for 
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having levanted every soul at 
Newmarket, after having lost 
everything he could raise up- 
on Stavordale’s bond.” Poor 
Stavordale! Both desired to 
mitigate the brutality of their 
ages towards criminals or al- 
leged criminals—the king in the 
case of witches, Fox in that of 
unhappy women who had con- 
cealed the birth of natural chil- 
dren. Both were in private 
fond of French friends and 
manners, and in public over- 
indulgent to France. Fox in 
his early days was a _ fine 
gentleman down to his dress, 
smuggling, as all his set used, 
his clothes from Paris —a 
Macaroni, in fact: 


‘‘ But hark, the voice of battle shouts 
from far ; 

The Jews and Macaronis are at war: 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from 
the stocks, 

They seize, they bind, they circumcise 
Charles Fox.” 


But in later days he was the 
first important person to set a 
fashion of plain and simple 
attire; and I am reminded—a 
little inevitably, I know — of 
Charles the Second’s trying to 
start, on Evelyn’s advice, a 


fashion of plain “ Persian ” 
dress, to supersede the costly 
French mode, meeting with as 
poor success as another royal 
mnovator, and being mocked 
by Louis XIV., who straight- 
way put the “Persian” dress 
on his footmen. But I am 
growing too minute for my 
reader’s patience. 

At this point I am assailed 
by a doubt, a fear, that some- 
body should make an obvious 
but at first sight quite fatal 
criticism. In most of Charles 
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Fox’s qualities mentioned, I 
may be told, he took after his 
father, the first Lord Holland, 
who was no relation whatever 
to Charles the Second. But, 
after all, I should be undis- 
turbed, for all I have claimed 
so far is an interesting coin- 
cidence. I think, however, that 
the resemblance found between 
the two Foxes—I admit that 
the people who knew them 
both always found it — was 
greatly exaggerated. Holland 
had been a spendthrift in his 
youth; but he lived to amass 
an enormous fortune (by public 
peculation), a getting habit of 
which his worst enemy could 
not accuse the son. And what 
of course made a great impres- 
sion on their contemporaries, 
the elder and younger Fox had 
an elder and younger Pitt for 
opponents. “History repeats 
itself,” said the wiseacres, and 
when Charles Fox rose to speak 
in the House he was declared 
the image of his father in voice 
and bearing, as the sons of 
famous men have been invari- 
ably declared. But Holland 
had not his son’s power of de- 
tachment, or anything like it, 
or all his good-humour either. 
His later letters are full of 
querulous diatribes against the 
politicians who had “betrayed ” 
him, although his ill - gotten 
fortune—and it is difficult to 
see for what else he had been 
a statesman—was left to him 
entire, until Charles began to 
run through it. When he 
wrote from Nice of the climate 
and scenery and so forth, he 
interrupted himself to heap 
curses on the unlucky Rigby, 
his chief “betrayer,” a pro- 
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ceeding altogether impossible 
to Charles Fox or Charles the 
Second. He was an agreeable, 
good-natured man in the main, 
and among a great deal of in- 
sufferable verse wrote those 
lines to the beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox—the lady whom 
George the Third wished to 
marry — about the infatuated 
Lord Carlisle which are quite 
charming.' But he was alto- 
gether, in genius and character, 
on a different plane from his 
son’s, and I decline to allow 
him to stand in the way of 
my comparison.° 

I come to my most interest- 
ing fact, which I have tried 
to foreshadow importantly, and 
which in fact started me on 
my essay. Charles James Fox 
and Charles the Second were 
both remarkable refutations of 
the people who infer characters 
from faces. They were unlike 
in body, the king being lean 
and his descendant fat,— 


‘**T pity the horses of this Mr Fox,”— 


but in face they were notably 
alike, both swarthy and harsh- 
featured. (Here again that an- 
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noying Lord Holland comes in: 
he also was a dark man. 


“Tf that black face and that black heart 
Be not old Holland's counterpart, 
Holland himself’s unlike the devil,” 


—so wrote an agreeable satir- 
ist. I mention the fact, not to 
be an unscrupulous upholder 
of a thesis—but let it rest.) 
Stern, harsh - featured, forbid- 
ding, swarthy, black - browed, 
such were the faces of Charles 
Fox and Charles the Second; 
gentle, kindly, affable, good- 
humoured, easy to others and 
their own tastes and passions, 
such were both their characters 
in an eminent degree. You 
will grant it is curious. No 
one, of course, can explain how 
such a contradiction repeated 
itself after four generations. 
But with many ordinary in- 
stances of the “throw-back” 
in my mind, I cannot but think 
that this peculiar combination 
of faces and dispositions did 
really imply an inheritance of 
both. But I fear the men 
of science would contradict 
me. . , 

The other question, of the 


1 The reader may not remember them, and the first stanza and half the second 


are worth quotation. 
omnes ”— 


They are, of course, an imitation of ‘‘ Lydia, dic, per 


Sally, Sally, don’t deny, 
But, for God’s sake, tell me why 
You have flirted so, to spoil 
That once lively youth, Carlisle? 
He used to mount while it was dark, 
Now he lies in bed till noon ; 
And you not meeting in the park, 
Thinks that he got up too soon. 


Manly exercise and sport, 

Hunting and the tennis court, 

And riding-school, no more divert: 
Newmarket does, for there you flirt!” 


And so on, prettily turned. 


Sir George Trevelyan refrains from quoting the 


first stanza, apparently shocked by the dubious rhyme and the asseveration ; but 
the latter, of course, merely translates the ‘‘ per omnes te deos oro” of Horace. 
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combination of those opposites 
in one man or the other, being 
also insoluble, suggests one 
other question yet: How much 
is worth that science of char- 
acter which so many writers 
have had the air of understand- 
ing? Since history began to 
be written historians have gone 
through the easy process of in- 
ferring qualities from actions, 
and when these actions are 
contradictory — “In this in- 
stance, perhaps,” say the his- 
torians, “he was not so-and- 
so”; or, “It is strange that 
one who was so much this 
should have been so much 
that.” But that is statement, 
not explanation. How often 
are the contradictions’ ex- 
plained? How often does any 


writer on character even at- 
tempt the scientific process of 
searching inductively until he 
finds some probable hypothesis 


of a cause from which deduc- 
tions to include all contradic- 
tions may be derived—arguing, 
whether inductively or deduc- 
tively, with all the facts before 
him? Very seldom. We are 
told that a brave man had a 
strain of cowardice in him, or 
& generous man a strain of 
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meanness; metaphors tumble 
over metaphors, and in the 
end we are merely left with 
the contradictions as difficult 
to be reconciled as_ before. 
Charles Fox had a profound 
love of quiet study—we know 
that from the amount of time 
he spent over his books; but 
Charles Fox loved also the 
noisy assembly and racecourse. 
Where one love excludes the 
other the limitation is held to 
be natural, and, as it were, 
inevitable: where both exist 
we are told that the man was 
complex in his tastes. It is 
all words and words, and we 
are no nearer understanding 
the complexities and contra- 
dictions. I doubt the science 
of reconciling them will make 
little progress in my time. I 
cannot explain the contradic- 
tions of Charles Fox’s character, 
any more than I can explain 
why Charles the Second looked 
fierce and was kind. I take an 
easier line, and content myself 
with musing over my sugges- 
tion—that some essential genius 
in the king’s strong blood went 
down to the greatest of his 
descendants. 
G. S. STREET. 
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IT was a delightful feeling, 
after a night and a day in a hot 
and dusty train, to step into the 
captain’s spotless galley which 
was waiting at the pier. “Give 
way together,” and the smart 
boat was skimming over the 
bay through the darkening 
night to the street of lights 
that showed where the fleet 
was anchored in all its pride 
and majesty ; for it was in the 
middle of a summer cruise, and 
had dropped in to a north 
Italian port to spend two or 
three days. It must not be 
supposed that a fleet ever now- 
adays remains at sea for any 
length of time. In the first 


place, it makes its way from 


one point to another with such 
quickness and certainty that 
short of heaving-to in mid- 
ocean, there would be no means 
of passing the time. Then coal 
consumption forbids. While 
ships are under way they are 
exhausting their motive power 
and incurring heavy expenses, 
and this is never to be done 
unnecessarily. Many  evolu- 
tions and drills can be carried 
out in harbour quite as well as 
at sea, and when a due amount 
of tactical work has been done 
under steam, there is no reason 
why an infinite series of in- 
struction should not be carried 
out at an anchorage. 

My first impressions of the 
evening were of a scene of un- 
limited gaiety. The little town 
was en féte. Everywhere there 
were illuminations and flags. 


THE 
FLEET. 


Long festoons of coloured lan- 
terns outlined the shore. Ona 
prominent rock ‘“ Welcome” 
blazed in flame; and the bay 
was crowded with “hurrah” 
boats, as blue-jackets call the 
little craft full of sightseers 
who cheer the ships as _ they 
pass alongside. Dimly in the 
background rose the serrated 
hills, reaching far away in a 
succession of heights, on whose 
sides twinkling spots of light 
marked villa and hamlet. There 
was an evening garden - party 
given by the Sindaco to the 
Admiral and officers, and men- 
of-war boats flitted to the shore 
carrying those who had ac- 
cepted the invitation. To add 
their quota to the illumination, 
the search-lights of the fleet 
played for a time and sent 
great shafts of radiance over 
sea and land. As my host and 
I in our turn went ashore to 
the entertainment, it was curi- 
ous to pass through the search- 
ing glare. So strong was the 
shadow thrown by our boat 
that one could have sworn that 
another galley was racing us. 
It was like a Brocken spectre, 
and we could only be satisfied 
of its unreality by noting how 
any motion that we made was 
reproduced by our simulacrum. 
It was curious, too, that the 
long beams did not fade away 
gradually in the distance, but 
seemed to be cut off suddenly 
and to have a square termina- 
tion, beyond which all was dark. 
Any one who looked towards 
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the ships and encountered one 
of those eyes of intensest glow 
was temporarily blinded; and 
it was easily to be understood 
that if the beam was turned 
upon a battery, no gunner could 
lay a piece of artillery with any 
effect. 

I wish to tell of the fleet and 
the fleet alone, so I can say 
little of Italian hospitality. 
Nothing could have been more 
open-hearted and generous ; and 
it is good to know that at least 
one nation wishes us well and 
looks upon our armed force 
as one of its own safeguards. 
Let me think of six o’clock in 
the morning and everybody in 
anxious expectation to see what 
evolution the Admiral’s signal 
will command. Several tele- 
scopes are glued to several eyes, 
and the whole ship’s company 
is on the alert. Shall we have 
to man and arm boats? Shall 
we have to clear for action? 
No. The signal is at last run 
up. Every ship is to lay out 
a bower anchor by a boat and 
afterwards to weigh it by hand. 
Now this is an operation whose 
difficulties and intricacies no 
landsman can understand. Like 
everything else, it may be done 
smartly and well or very much 
otherwise, and, as in all fleet 
evolutions, there is, in doing it 
simultaneously, the keenest com- 
petition between ships. The 
cruiser on which I was was 
third in the race of efficiency, 
and I gathered that if some- 
thing had been done differently, 
something to which henceforth 
particular attention should be 
paid, it would be a very wonder- 
ful thing if she was not the first 
on a future occasion. I dare- 
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say there were other ships in 
the fleet whose captains had an 
exactly similar conviction. 

But the morning evolution 
by fleet signal was by no means 
the end of the day’s duties 
in drill and instruction. The 
marines had a long parade on 
the quarter-deck, and the sea- 
men were very fully occupied 
in work forward. One thing 
succeeded another, and I think 
the day’s work came to an end 
with a physical drill for the 
whole ship’s company. In 
battleships that carry a band 
the physical drill is performed 
to the accompaniment of most 
elaborate music. In our ship 
a fiddle was found very effective 
to mark the time, and in a sister 
cruiser the melody was supplied 
by the last instrument that one 
would have expected to find in 
the naval service—the bagpipes. 
She had a commander who be- 
longed to a good old Scottish 
family. He discovered that one 
of the warrant officers had in 
his youth been a piper in 
a Highland regiment. Under 
his instruction three or four 
men became very efficient pipers, 
and their music was much ap- 
preciated by their messmates. 

More “hurrah” boats are 
reconnoitring the fleet all day, 
and in the afternoon any visitors 
are welcomed on board each 
ship. A boatload of Bersaglieri 
found their way to us, and we 
saw their cock’s-feather plumes 
and round glazed hats fluttering 
about on the foe’sle. They had 
made some advance in their 
English before they left, for as 
they shoved off from the ship’s 
side they gave a unanimous 
shout of “Good-bye, Johnny.” 
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The signal has been made by 
the Admiral to get up steam 
for nine knots, and to be ready 
to weigh at 10 P.M. Now it is 
not known in what fleet forma- 
tion we are to go to sea, and 
how we are to get into that 
formation. If the ruling power 
so wills, all sorts of intricate 
manoeuvres may have to be per- 
formed, and captains must have 
their craft most carefully in 
hand, so that these leviathans 
may justly keep their stations, 
and that between the next 
ahead and the next astern 
there may be no coming to too 
close quarters. And this is no 
such easy matter. The distance 
between ships is only two cables, 
roughly about 400 yards; but 
it must not be imagined that 
this means 400 yards of clear 
water. The distance is taken 
from mainmast to mainmast, so 
that in the two cables must be 
reckoned a full ship’s length, 
which, at least, is more than 
100 yards. This leaves less 
than 300 yards—a space that 
may be covered, at only nine 
knots an hour, in about a 
minute. The very slightest 
miscalculation, therefore, in 
pace or direction, may bring 
consequences that one does not 
like to think of; but though 
there are many close shaves 
(often much closer than is 
generally known), nerve and 
thorough seamanship triumph. 
And it is in getting into 
and getting away from an 
anchorage that our navy often 
gives the most practical ex- 
positions of its superiority to 
those of other nations. When 
the French ships arrived at 
Crete, did they not feel their 
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way to their moorings with 
every possible precaution, mov- 
ing dead slow, and with pilot- 
boats showing the way? When 
at last they dropped anchor, 
the officers fell into each other’s 
arms and congratulated them- 
selves on the feat that they had 
performed. The English ships 
came up to their moorings 
without any fuss at their usual 
working speed, dropped anchor, 
and signalled for beef. When 
the Channel Squadron met the 
King and Queen of Italy, did it 
not come to its anchorage in 
like manner, calling forth envy 
and admiration from all on- 
lookers, who had seen other 
squadrons make a most nervous 
and timidly slow approach ? 
But we are now getting 
ander way. The anchors have 
come up with a mighty heave 
and rattle. The fleet is still 
in two lines, and is slowly, 
very slowly, moving ahead. The 
navigating lieutenant is on the 
bridge, taking the bearings of 
the green light on the flag- 
ship. One ship after another 
gets a little out of line and 
then corrects its fault. All 
are struggling to keep station, 
and are like racehorses wait- 
ing for the starter’s word to 
“Go.” At last all is satisfac- 
tory; we form two columns, 
line ahead, and make for the 
open sea. The Admiral is 
not going to try any fancy 
manceuvres to-night, but the 
captain remains on the bridge 
for a time in case it may sud- 
denly occur to his superior that 
the cruisers should take up 
scouting stations miles to the 
front and flanks. At last, how- 
ever, we can see the lights in 
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the stern cabins of ships being 
extinguished one after another. 
All the other captains have 
turned in and have left charge 
to officers of the watch. Anxi- 
ety is over for the time, and 
the fleet glides in stately 
fashion through the calm 
waters under the radiance of 
a glorious moon. 

The quarterly allowance of 
practice ammunition has not 
been expended, and a forenoon 
must be devoted to our artillery. 
The fleet begins to move, ship 
following ship at a mile dis- 
tance on a course marking the 
outline of a great parallelogram. 
The sides of this parallelogram 
are about six miles long and 
1200 yards apart ; so the battle- 
ships and cruisers pass each 
other, starboard side to star- 
board side, with two-thirds of 
a mile of blue water between 
them. Each tows a target 500 
yards astern, which is fired at 
in succession by the ships on 
the opposite side of the paral- 
lelogram. The speed kept up 
by the whole fleet is eight 
knots. Operations begin at 
9.30; the roar of the great ord- 
nance booms over the sea, and 
the projectiles go plunging and 
skipping past the ships till they 
sink finally into the deep. The 
shells are not loaded with ser- 
vice charges, for if they ex- 
ploded there would be risk to 
the ships from the flying frag- 
ments; but they are filled with 
salt, which brings them up to 
the proper weight, and they 
are only fired to test the ac- 
curacy with which the guns are 
laid, not to prove the amount 
of damage that can be done. 
On each ship there are markers 
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who observe the shots as they 
are fired at the target astern, 
and signal for the information 
of the firers what the degree of 
accuracy has been, how many 
yards short of the mark or 
beyond it the shot has first 
touched the water. Truly it 
seems as if the smallest craft 
that flies a flag would be struck 
every time. Even at a short 
range like 1200 yards, the 
target is a very tiny object; 
it is really not bigger than the 
smallest of ships’ boats, and 
yet not unfrequently the shots 
go clean through it as it bobs 
and dances on the surface. If 
it is not actually hit, there is 
hardly a single projectile that 
is not sufficiently near it to 
pass through the space that 
would be occupied by the most 
pigmy war-vessel. The dis- 
tance is, it must be allowed, 
now accurately known by pre- 
vious arrangement; but, even 
if that were not the case, it 
would be estimated almost to 
a yard by watchful officers 
armed with scientific instru- 
ments, whose calculations are 
made with lightning rapidity. 

But the stunning report of 
each gun as it is fired is some- 
thing that a stranger on the 
deck willlong remember. There 
is an old saying, “deaf as a 
post.” Now, in the Royal Navy, 
this is changed to “deaf as a 
post - captain.” No man can 
go through a long series of 
gunnery practices without hav- 
ing his hearing very seriously 
affected. Some men put cotton 
wool in their ears, but even this 
precaution does little to deaden 
the terrible shock. And if the 
firing of one or two guns has 
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such a shattering power, what 
would be the effect if the whole 
armament were in action to- 
gether! It is almost impos- 
sible to conceive the strain 
upon nerve and senses of the 
rending concussion. If a visi- 
tor watches the firing of one 
of the monster 9-inch guns, and 
then places himself beside one 
of the smaller pieces, the report 
made by the one will not appear 
much louder than that of the 
other. The extra distance to 
the muzzle of the big piece 
discounts the sound. The only 
apparent difference between the 
two appears to be that the 
small pieces have a_ sharper, 
higher-pitched note, and that 
the 6- and 9-inch guns speak 
with more of a bellowing roar. 
One piece of advice may be 
given to any one who finds 


himself in the neighbourhood 


of a gun in action. The noise 
will not have nearly the same 
effect if you are watching the 
gun as if the crash comes 
unexpectedly. | Unconsciously 
Nature prepares you to resist 
a shock which is known to be 
impending. 

Another Italian port. More 
festivity, more illuminations, 
more hospitality, more enter- 
tainments. There was a feat- 
ure in the illuminations which 
was quite new to everybody, 
and was indeed claimed, I be- 
lieve, as a local invention. 
Thousands of little coloured 
lamps, made very simply of 
oiled paper, were set afloat in 
the bay, and, carried by air and 
current, spread themselves over 
the oily smooth surface like 
Portuguese men-of-war. They 
burned for several hours, and 
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sea and land were thus blended 
together in a glow of welcome. 
There was a concert, followed 
by a dance in the town-hall, 
and how the junior officers 
gathered to the fray and kept 
up the revelry till long past 
the small hours! Big guns, 
sextants, range-finding, steam 
tactics, and navigation,—all for 
a time were forgotten in the 
glances of dark Italian eyes 
and the seductions of good 
music and a good floor. 
Another six o’clock in the 
morning comes round, and to- 
day the Admiral signals “Clear 
for action.” Everything on a 
great ship looks so solid and 
firmly fixed that, till one has 
seen it done, it is impossible 
to realise how much can be 
cleared away and in how few 
minutes. All boats are dropped 
into the water and hang on 
astern (in real business they 
would probably be cast loose 
altogether and allowed to drift 
where they would, on the 
chance that they might be 
picked up again if a fight ended 
in victory). The great massive 
davits, ventilating shafts, rail- 
ings round the decks,—all are 
unscrewed and removed, and 
soon there is nothing left that 
may be a shell-trap, nothing 
that could be hit by a chance 
shot and scattered in clouds of 
death-dealing splinters. All 
the guns’ crews are in their 
places, from the eight or ten 
men who are in charge of each 
of the big ordnance to the two 
or three who handle the little 
Maxims. The hoists for ammu- 
nition are all working, and 
each officer is carefully super- 
intending his part of the ships 
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battery. No place that can 
hold armed men is without its 
complement ; even the sacred 
privacy of the captain’s cabin 
is invaded, and an enthusiastic 
sub-lieutenant has cleared the 
two 12-pounders to play their 
part. The surgeons are in 
their places with all their gear, 
and the servants and idlers are 
all mustered ready to carry the 
wounded below. The captain 
is supposed to fight the ship 
from the conning-tower, but 
there the space is so confined, 
and from it so little can be 
seen of what is going on, that 
he will more than probably 
be outside of the conning-tower, 
keeping it as much as may 
be between himself and the 
enemy’s fire. But a sea-fight 
under modern conditions has 
not yet been seen, and the most 
vivid imagination cannot real- 
ise what will happen. No one 
knows where he will necessarily 
find himself, or how the duties 
of the ship will really be carried 
on. Of one thing I believe we 
may be certain, and that is 
that, in our navy at_ least, 
the thing will be done what- 
ever catastrophes may happen. 
A very well-known and dis- 
tinguished officer in our navy 
once said, pointing to a gun’s 
crew, “ Now a shell may burst 
there, and six of those eight 
men may be bowled over, but 
the remaining two will be in 
such a devil of a rage, and be 
So eager for vengeance, that 
they will work the gun by 
themselves, and will go on 
doing so without thinking of 
what may happen to them.” 
And that touches one of the 
points in which our navy thinks 
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itself superior to others. In 
foreign ships there are only 
two or three men in a gun’s 
crew who thoroughly under- 
stand its working. They are 
always attached to the same 
gun during its existence, and 
while they are with it that 
gun may be used effectively. 
But let there be any casualty 
which disposes of them, and the 
gun will be practically out of 
action. Now every man in an 
English gun’s crew can not 
oniy do his duty with it in 
every situation, but he can be 
moved to any other gun and 
be equally useful. If half the 
fighting men on a ship are 
swept away, those remaining 
could still fight the guns,—a 
little slower it may be, but 
always with the same intelli- 
gence and accuracy. 

After all, “Clear for action ” 
is merely a practice evolution of 
peace-time, and is only done to 
ensure that unnecessary deck- 
gear can be easily and smartly 
removed. The real order in war- 
time, “Get ready for battle,” 
would probably be given in 
harbour before a ship steamed 
out to meet an enemy, and 
would take a day or two to 
carry out. Then the ship would 
be cleared of every article of 
ornament or luxury, polish 
would disappear, and she would 
be painted a fighting colour. 
Tables, chairs, chests of draw- 
ers, handsome fittings, all would 
be landed, and battleship or 
cruiser would go to sea a naked, 
grim body, affording no grip to 
an adversary, the smallest sur- 
face on which a blow could 
be planted, and carrying noth- 
ing that can hamper the free 
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action of its own tremendous 
striking power. Even in the 
“Clear for action” that I saw, 
what a change in the appear- 
ance of the ship! It was alto- 
gether a different creature. 
There was no mistaking its real 
purpose in the world, no mis- 
taking why those intently seri- 
ous -looking officers and men 
had been called together, no 
mistaking the deadly purpose 
of each terrible engine of war, 
now unshackled and seeming to 
expand itself in its ample elbow- 
room. 

I think one realises the quality 
of a ship’s personnel better when 
they are seen at general quarters 
than when they fall in for daily 
divisions or when they appear 
smart and spotless on the 
quarter-deck for divine-service 
parade on Sunday. On parade 
one only sees the broad English 
faces and the muscular, well- 
grown, well-nourished bodies of 
the men. At quarters, one can 
realise the perfectly-disciplined 
minds, the carefully cultivated 
intelligence, and the deft skil- 
fulness with which the bodily 
vigour is used. All show a 
complete appreciation of the 
complicated machines which 
they handle, and there is the 
most evident combination of 
acute perception with animal 
strength that is equal to any 
strain. There are people, and 
among them some very highly 
placed officers in the service, 
who think that sailors in the 
Royal Navy have not nowadays 
enough to do, and that the work 
in an old ship of war, with her 
great spread of canvas, her 
masts and yards, produced 
better men and was much su- 


perior as physical training to 
that which, almost altogether 
on the decks, is demanded by a 
modern battleship or cruiser. 
It may be that the old-time 
blue-jackets were hardier, more 
active men than their modern 
representatives, and, being con- 
stantly placed in positions of 
individual peril and emergency, 
were more resourceful. Even 
this, however, may admit of 
doubt, and the man who main- 
tains the idea may be somewhat 
of a laudator temporis acti. It 
must be remembered that, if the 
conditions of naval service have 
completely changed, the sailor 
has still a very sufficient amount 
of work, making perhaps de- 
mands upon his brain as much 
as on his muscles, but still toler- 
ably exhausting as well to body 
as to mind. All men have in- 
numerable drills and courses of 
instruction to go through, and 
they have besides to keep in 
good repair and in working 
order every bit of the elaborate 
framework of a modern war- 
ship. From the moment a 
cruise is commenced, defects, 
weaknesses, and structural acci- 
dents show themselves and must 
be provided for. The modern 
blue-jackets are no longer sailors 
alone; they must be, in the 
nature of things, mechanics 
also, and many of them must 
be highly skilled artisans. That 
they must have nerve and 
resource, even without having 
to go aloft, is very evident to 
any one who sees their every- 
day life and employments ; and 
certainly the smartest foretop- 
man who ever lived had no 
more need of these qualities 
than the engine-room men, who 
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have to watch and control the 
mighty forces that are the ship’s 
life. Engine-room space has to 
be so much curtailed in a war- 
ship, from the necessity of keep- 
ing the vital parts protected as 
much as may be, and from the 
stowage requirements of men, 
munitions, and armament, that 
the machinery is by no means 
as accessible or as easily handled 
as in a merchant vessel. I 
believe that deeds of cool cour- 
age and skill are every day per- 
formed under that strong steel 
deck which would make the 
reputation of any ordinary hero. 
Remains the question of the 
actual physical state of the men, 
and I believe that the practical 
opinion of the officers in im- 
mediate command, who, if any- 
body, ought to know, is that, 
take them all round, it would 
be difficult to find any body of 
men in more useful condition 
than an ordinary ship’s com- 
pany; but unquestionably the 
oftener they can stretch their 
legs and expand their lungs in 
drills as a naval brigade ashore, 
and the more physical games 
and competitions are encour- 
aged, the better it will be for 
the blue-jackets’ health and 
physique. 

There are attached to the 
fleet sundry wicked - looking 
snakelike craft, which are in a 
class quite apart from battie- 
ships and cruisers. Their arma- 
ment is a speciality, they have 
tactics of their own, and their 
officers and crews look upon 
everything connected with the 
sea service from a special point 
of view. They are the torpedo- 
boat destroyers, familiarly “t.-b. 
d.’s,” and, still more familiarly, 
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known to all ranks as the “ bug- 
traps.” The original function 
for which they were constructed 
was to guard against and neu- 
tralise the attacks of torpedo- 
boats, but now they have them- 
selves become the torpedo-boats 
of the high seas. The use of 
the torpedo-boat proper is to 
operate near the coast and to 
protect harbours. It can, on 
occasion, act with a fleet, and 
even undertake enterprises at a 
considerable distance from its 
base. One of the most effective 
episodes in that stirring naval 
romance, ‘The Captain of the 
Mary Rose,’ by Laird Clowes, is 
the description of an imaginary 
attack by torpedo-boats issuing 
from Cherbourg and doing fatal 
damage to an English fleet at 
Spithead, and this would be a 
perfectly feasible voyage for 
them in anything like reason- 
able weather. But the torpedo- 
boat destroyers can keep the 
sea almost as well as any other 
ships. They would be anything 
but comfortable in a gale of 
wind, but they could weather 
the storm and be perfectly ef- 
fective afterwards. 

Mahan has pointed out the 
evident resemblance between 
the réle of the torpedo-cruiser 
in modern warfare and that of 
the fireship in the days of Ruyter 
and Van Tromp: “The terrible 
character of the attack, the 
comparative smallness of the 
vessel making it, and the large 
demands upon the nerve of the 
assailant, are the chief points 
of resemblance.” And the de- 
mands upon the officers and 
men of a torpedo-boat destroyer 
are enormous. Comfort as it is 
understood in a big ship is quite 
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unknown. Even in what is 
known as moderate weather 
cooking is almost an impossi- 
bility, though this is less to be 
regretted, for the dura ilia of 
the most inured seafarer often 
give way, and he feels a certain 
distaste for food when, besides 
the extremely lively motion 
given by the waves, the whole 
structure vibrates and trembles 
under the strokes of the engines 
and the kick of the propellers. 
The duties which torpedo-boat 
destroyers would be called upon 
to undertake in war-time are 
desperate in their risks. The 
little ships are the enfants perdus 
of the fleet. Even if they can 
carry their dread assault to a 
successful issue, it will only be 
by the greatest chance that they 
themselves escape destruction. 
The torpedo - boat destroyer 
officers look coolly upon death 
as their more than probable fate 
in action, but each thinks that 
everything — himself, his ship, 
and crew—will be well lost if 
he can only plant one deadly 
stroke which sends a battleship 
to the bottom. It is a com- 
parison between a few thousand 
pounds worth of structure, its 
armament, and a crew of less 
than fifty all told, against a 
floating castle which represents 
more than a million of money, 
and carries 700 or 800 of an 
enemy’s seamen. 

The best way in which tor- 
pedo - boat destroyers can be 
handled in the attack, and the 
manner in which the efforts of 
an enemy’s torpedo craft are to 
be guarded against, are still 
matters of discussion in our 
navy. Experience is daily being 
gathered, but no definite opinion 


has yet been formed whether 
the attack or the defence has 
the best of the chances. I was 
present when a night attack 
was made on the fleet by four 
torpedo - boat destroyers, sup- 
ported by a torpedo - gunboat, 
and had other opportunities 
both of seeing what they could 
do and hearing the opinions of 
experienced officers on the sub- 
ject. The impression was cer- 
tainly conveyed that the majes- 
tic ironclads held in the game 
by no means a crushingly strong 
hand. 

Let me describe the night 
attack. One evening as the 
sun was sinking the little 
torpedo squadron parted com- 
pany under general directions 
that it was to make an attack 
on the fleet at any hour after 
9 PM. that its commander 
might decide upon. If any 
of this torpedo squadron man- 
aged to get within effective 
torpedo range of a battleship, 
a red light was to be thrown 
into the air. The general di- 
rection of the fleet’s course 
was known, and there would 
not be any difficulty in finding 
it, as, though all unnecessary 
lights were to be extinguished, 
its navigating lights were still 
kept burning, which made it 
sufficiently conspicuous over 
many miles of sea. Long be- 
fore the hour when the attack 
might be made the fleet was 
on the watch and_ prepared 
to receive it. The battleships 
were in two columns, line 
ahead, and the cruisers were 
disposed as look-out ships five 
miles ahead, at four miles 
distance from each other. I 
do not know what were the 
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arrangements on the other 
ships, but our cruiser had all 
its smaller guns and Maxims 
ready for action, with their 
crews lying beside them, and 
the search - lights could have 
been instantaneously turned on 
to any suspicious appearance 
in the surrounding expanse. 
Nothing could have been more 
impressive than the stillness 
on the darkened deck as the 
ship slid quietly through the 
calm sea, when one knew that 
a word would give loose to a 
shattering hail of shots that 
would make that sea a boiling 
area of destruction. Many 
were the pairs of eyes that 
peered eagerly into the gloom, 
and yet it would have been 
by no means easy to distinguish 
any low-lying object a mile 
from the ship. The sky was 
clear and starlit overhead, and 
if one had not been scruti- 
nising the horizon, one might 
have said it was clear all 
around. But there was an 
undoubted haze on the water, 
and our horizon seemed woe- 
fully circumscribed. It was 
not to be expected that the 
torpedo-boat destroyers would 
show even navigating lights, 
and unless the smoke from 
their squat funnels or the 
masses of their crouching hulls 
could be made out, they would 
pass undetected. Once we 
thought we saw a distant 
moving shadow, which might 
be our enemy, creeping to our 
flank, but nothing could be 
distinguished with sufficient 
certainty to be reported. Sud- 
denly the cruiser on our right 
signalled that the torpedo-boat 
destroyers had been seen, and 
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that their attack might be 
expected. Immediately there 
was general commotion on 
board the battleships. Search- 
lights sprung into brilliance, 
throwing long lanes of illu- 
mination over the sea, and the 
torpedo-nets were let down. 
Five miles distant as we were, 
the scene was brilliantly dis- 
tinct. At last here and there 
we could see the torpedo-boat 
destroyers flitting like ghostly 
ships as they passed through 
the electric beams and dis- 
appeared again into the black 
darkness. Then came a rattle 
of fire from quick-firmg guns 
and Maxims, and a red light 
shot into the air. One tor- 
pedo - boat destroyer at least 
has thought that she was 
near enough to her prey; but 
it may be doubtful whether 
she could have lived long 
enough to strike her blow 
effectively. Again, again, and 
yet again the red lights were 
seen at different points. The 
torpedo- boat destroyers must 
have charged in from separate 
directions, hoping that one or 
two at least might evade the 
search-lights and escape from 
mortal injury by shot or shell 
long enough to get within the 
line of defence. 

The whole of the little action 
was over in about twelve min- 
utes from the time when the 
attackers were first signalled. 
No scene could have been more 
picturesque and exciting while 
it lasted, and if it had been the 
real thing, conceive what awful 
havoc might have been wrought 
in that short space of time! The 
torpedo-boat destroyers claimed 
that two or three of their tor- 
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pedoes could have been dis- 
charged effectively. Whether 
this was so or not (and the 
battleships were, I believe, satis- 
fied that the attack had been 
successfully frustrated), suppos- 
ing even one had got home at a 
spot unprotected by nets—good- 
bye to a gallant ship and many 
invaluable men. Then the car- 
nage on the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers themselves must have 
been terrible under the deadly 
fire poured upon them at point- 
blank range. <A short square 
mile of ocean would have been 
littered with wreckage and red 
with blood. 

But let us consider the whoie 
action as an operation of war, 
and let me try to embody 
opinions which are not those 
of myself alone, and may not 
therefore lightly be put aside. 
The battle fleet had everything 
in its favour. It knew that an 
attack was to be made, and 
approximately at what time it 
might be expected. The men 
were fresh, unwearied, and 
ready to act with lightning 
rapidity. Would defence have 
been so prompt if for days, 
weeks, perhaps even months 
past, they had been harassed 
by feigned attacks, or had even 
been kept in a state of sleepless 
expectation and watchfulness ? 
The sea was perfectly smooth 
and the night was clear, so, as 
soon as the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers were detected, there 
was nothing to cover them, and 
they were in full view unless 
they managed to dodge the 
beams of the search - lights. 
Now in war it is improbable 
that an attack would be at- 
tempted except in murky 
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weather, and some _ torpedo- 
boat destroyer commanders 
would wish to try their luck 
when at any rate there was not 
a flat calm. Let us see how 
the attack might have been 
carried out, and how on actual 
service it probably would have 
been made. Unless there was 
an unusually large number of 
cruisers keeping a look-out for 
the fleet in front, flanks, and 
rear, they could not be at a 
less distance than three or four 
miles apart. If the course of 
the fleet were known, there 
would be little difficulty for any 
torpedo-boat destroyer in plac- 
ing itself midway between two 
cruisers. If its engines were 
stopped, it would lie still upon 
the waters, giving no smoke 
and making no noise. Every 
light would be extinguished, 
and very possibly it would be 
unnoticed as the cruisers passed 
it. It would then either wait 
until the battleships came suf- 
ficiently near for the effective 
use of a torpedo, or else it 
might dart at once into full 
speed and make its headlong 
charge upon its foe, in which 
cases it would have the un- 
warned battleships at its mercy, 
and might even escape after its 
business was over without brav- 
ing more than a few random 
shots. Even if it were detected, 
and its chance of creeping up 
to the battleships were frus- 
trated, it would still be able 
to close to striking distance of 
a cruiser, whose destruction 
(the cruiser might be worth 
£300,000, and might carry 4 
crew of nearly 400 men) would 
amply repay its risk and 
audacity. 
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And the attempt would pro- 
bably not be made by one 
torpedo - boat destroyer alone 
but by several in company, 
each seeking its own chance, 
but all by previous arrange- 
ment combining to seek their 
chances at a fixed hour. In 
such a combined attack from 
different directions, and by very 
swiftly moving objects which 
pass over a mile in about two 
minutes, there is also the pos- 
sibility that the torpedo craft 
would be something in the 
position of a covey of partridges 
which unexpectedly appears 
before a party of sportsmen. 
One or two birds, for one reason 
or another, may attract more 
attention than the rest, and 
drop, hit by the shots of more 
than one gunner. Theremainder 
may not be fired at till they 
have escaped scot-free. So one 
or two torpedo-boat destroyers 
might have every eye fixed on 
them, every gun fired at them, 
and sink, hopelessly shattered, 
while their consorts attain their 
object and pass unscathed. A 
combination of events might 
very well happen also which 
would make a threatened attack 
by torpedo vessels on a fleet 
under way a very important 
factor in a sea-battle by night. 
At the first alarm all the battle- 
ships will drop their nets, and 
this they can do in a minimum 
of time. But to restore the nets 
18 a@ very serious business, a 
matter of protracted delay. 
Now, supposing that the 
threatened torpedo attack was 
followed by the appearance of 
a battle fleet. The fleet which 


had been threatened and whose 
nets were out would have to 
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engage at a grave disadvantage, 
for the nets over the side, though 
they would not altogether pre- 
vent the ships from steaming, 
would stop their way, impede 
their free action, and hamper 
the development of their fight- 
ing power. 

There can be little doubt 
that, in the sea campaigns of 
the future, torpedo craft will 
play an important, perhaps the 
most important, part. We 
may not yet have solved all 
the problems connected with 
their employment ; but they are 
the subject of daily and hourly 
thought among seamen of all 
ranks in the navy: and in the 
meantime we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that no 
torpedo craft in the world have 
so much experience as our own; 
in none are the nerve and sea- 
manship of the officers and men 
more often and more thoroughly 
tested by circumstances, when 
a lack of those qualities would 
involve very grave risks. 

The social event of my cruise 
was the honour of dining with 
the Admiral. What a noble sight 
was the vast quarter-deck of the 
flagship, draped with flags and 
illumined with many-coloured 
electric lights! The two great 
9-inch guns, burnished like silver 
(in war-time they would be 
painted a dull grey), reared 
their muzzles far overhead, and 
comfortable chairs and sofas 
were scattered round, ready for 
the after-dinner causerie and 
tabak’s parliament. Time after 
time the side is piped as post- 
captain after post-captain comes 
alongside in his galley and runs 
nimbly up the gangway ladder. 
Here are the sea chiefs of Eng- 
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land. Here are men assembled 
who in every quarter of the world 
have fought, diplomatised, and 
held high the honour of the 
flag by cool courage, by force of 
character, and thorough know- 
ledge of their work. To be 
allowed to talk to one after 
another, and to hear their re- 
marks, is a liberal education in 
modern history. There are few 
campaigns of our day, few crises 
where England had an interest, 
in which one or other of these 
men has not played a _ part, 
sometimes a very masterful and 
decisive part. 

That quarter-deck was a place 
to be remembered. The ship had 
a time-honoured name, which 
from the days of Elizabeth to 
our own has always been borne 
by a man-of-war in England’s 
navy, and has appeared in many 
despatches as the name of one 
of “the ships as per margin” 
that have been engaged in 
fights maintaining England’s 
sea power. The date of every 


action is blazoned in gold at 
the side of the quarter-deck ; 
and the memory of great deeds 
is thus kept alive in the present 
crew, who have ever before their 
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eyes the story of patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, and stern devotion 
to duty which were shown by 
their ancestors. And this great 
ocean castle is not alone in thus 
preserving traditions of naval 
honour. On another battleship 
is conspicuous the scroll of 
Nelson’s immortal signal, “ Eng- 
land expects that every man 
will do his duty”; on another, 
which bears the name of one of 
England’s greatest sea-captains, 
is the record of that hero’s 
marvellous exploits; and so on 
and so on. No opportunity is 
lost in the Royal Navy of stir- 
ring up and keeping alive every 
sentiment that makes for indi- 
vidual pride in the service, and 
combined effort to make a future 
worthy of the glorious past. A 
remark made to me by a naval 
officer on the subject is not 
unworthy the notice of the 
authorities who sway the sister 
service: “It seems very extra- 
ordinary to us that, while we 
are doing everything in our 
power to foster esprit de corps, 
and to maintain old traditions, 
so many things are being done 
in the army in a directly 
contrary sense.” 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“THE authorities were evi- 
dently of the same opinion. 
The inquiry was not adjourned. 
It was held on the appointed 
day to satisfy the law, and it 
was well attended because of 
its human interest no doubt. 
There was no incertitude as to 
facts—as to the one material 
fact, I mean. How the Patna 
came by her hurt it was im- 
possible to find out ; the court 
did not expect to find out ; and 
in the whole audience there was 
not a man who cared. Yet, as 
I’ve told you, all the sailors in 
the port attended, and the 
waterside business was fully 
represented. Whether they 
knew it or not, the interest 
that drew them ‘there was 
purely psychological,_—the ex- 
pectation of some essential dis- 
closure as to the strength, the 
power, the horror, of human 
emotions. Naturally nothing of 
the kind could be disclosed. 
The examination of the only 
man able and willing to face it 
was beating futilely round the 
well-known fact, and the play 
of questions upon it was as in- 
structive as the tapping with a 
hammer on an iron box were 
the object to find out what’s 
inside. However, an official 
inquiry could not be any other 
thing. Its object was not the 


fundamental why, but the 
superficial how, of this affair. 

“The young chap could have 
told them, and, though that 
very thing was the thing that 
interested the audience, the 
questions put to him necessarily 
led him away from what to me, 
for instance, would have been 
the only truth worth knowing. 
You can’t expect the con- 
stituted authorities to inquire 
into the state of a man’s soul— 
or is it only of hisliver? Their 
business was to come down 
upon the consequences, and 
frankly, a casual police magis- 
trate and two nautical assessors 
are not much good for any- 
thing else. I don’t mean to 
imply these fellows were stupid. 
The magistrate was very 
patient. One of the assessors 
was a sailing-ship skipper with 
a reddish beard, and of a pious 
disposition. Brierly was the 
other. Big Brierly. Some of 
you must have heard of big 
Brierly —the captain of the 
crack ship of the Blue Star 
line. Didn’t you? 

“He seemed consumedly 
bored by the honour thrust 
upon him, and had the face of a 
man sitting out of dull farce in 
a theatre. He had never made 
a mistake, never had an ac- 
cident, never a mishap, never a 
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check in his steady rise, and he 
seemed to be one of these lucky 
fellows who in the whole of 
their lives know no moment of 
indecision, much less of self- 
mistrust. At thirty-two he 
had one of the best commands 
going in the Eastern trade— 
and, what’s more, he thought a 
lot of what he had. There was 
nothing like it in the world, and 
I suppose if you had asked him 
point-blank he would have con- 
fessed that in his opinion there 
was not such another com- 
mander. The choice had fallen 
upon the right man. The rest 
of mankind that did not com- 
mand the sixteen-knot steel 
steamer Ossa were rather poor 
creatures. He had saved lives 
at sea, had rescued ships in dis- 
tress, had a gold chronometer 
presented to him by the under- 
writers, and a pair of binoculars 
with a suitable inscription from 
some foreign Government, in 
commemoration of these ser- 
vices. He was acutely aware 
of his merits and of his rewards. 
I liked him well enough, though 
some I know—meek, friendly 
men at that—couldn’t stand 
him at any price. The seren- 
ity of his confidence in him- 
self was intolerable. He had 
the selfish conceit of a clever 
boy, bound in the thick hide 
of a rhinoceros. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt he considered 
himself vastly my superior — 
indeed, had you been Emperor 
of East and West, you could 
not have ignored your inferi- 
ority in his presence—but I 
couldn’t get up any real senti- 
ment of offence. He did not 
despise me for anything I could 
help, for anything I was—don’t 
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youknow? I was a negligeable 
quantity simply because I was 
not the fortunate man of the 
earth, not Montague Brierly in 
command of the Ossa, not the 
owner of an inscribed gold 
chronometer and of silver- 
mounted binoculars testifying 
to the excellence of my seaman- 
ship and to my indomitable 
pluck; not possessed of an 
acute sense of my merits and 
of my rewards, besides the love 
and worship of a black retriever, 
the most wonderful of its kind 
—for never was such a man 
loved thus by such a dog. No 
doubt, to have all this forced 
upon you was exasperating 
enough; but when I reflected 
that I was associated in these 
fatal disadvantages with twelve 
hundred millions of other more 
or less human beings, I found I 
could bear my share of his good- 
natured and contemptuous pity 
for the sake of something in- 
definite and attractive in the 
man. I have never defined to 
myself this attraction, but there 
were moments when I envied 
him. The sting of life could 
do no more to his complacent 
soul than the scratch of a pin 
to the smooth face of a rock. 
This was enviable. As I looked 
at him, flanking on one side the 
unassuming pale-faced magis- 
trate who presided at the in- 
quiry, his self-satisfaction pre- 
sented to me and to the world 
a surface as hard as granite. 
He committed suicide very soon 
after. 

“No wonder Jim’s case bored 
him, and while I thought with 
something akin to fear of the 
immensity of his contempt for 
the young man under examina- 
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tion, he was probably holding 
silent inquiry into his own case, 
probing his own soft spot— 
accused, tribunal, judge, and 
executioner in one. The verdict 
was of unmitigated guilt, and 
he took the secret of the evi- 
dence with him in that leap 
into the sea. If I understand 
anything of men, the matter 
must have been of the gravest 
import, one of those trifles that 
awaken ideas—start into life 
some thought with which a man 
unused to such a companionship 
finds it impossible to live. It 
wasn’t money, and it wasn’t 
drink, and it wasn’t woman. 
He jumped overboard at sea 
barely a week after the end of 
the inquiry, and less than three 
days after leaving port on his 
outward passage ; as though on 
that exact spot in the midst of 
waters he had suddenly per- 
ceived the gates of the other 
world flung open wide for his 
reception. 

“Yet it was not a sudden 
impulse. His grey - headed 
mate, a first-rate sailor and a 
nice old chap with strangers, 
but in relation with his com- 
mander the surliest chief-officer 
I’ve ever seen, would tell the 
story with tears in his eyes. 
It appears that when he came 
on deck in the morning Brierly 
had been writing in the chart- 
room. ‘It was ten minutes to 
four,’ he said, ‘and the middle 
watch was not relieved yet of 
course. He heard my voice on 
the bridge speaking to the 
second mate, and called me in. 
I was loth to go, and that’s 
the truth, Captain Marlow,— 
I couldn’t stand poor Captain 
Brierly, I tell you with shame ; 
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we never know what a man is 
made of. He had been pro- 
moted over too many heads, not 
counting my own, and he had 
a damnable trick of making you 
feel small, nothing but by the 
way he said “Good morning.” 
I never addressed him, sir, but 
on matters of duty, and then it 
was as much as I could do to 
keep a civil tongue in my head.’ 
(He flattered himself there. I 
often wondered how Brierly 
could put up with his manners 
for more than half a voyage.) 
‘I’ve a wife and_ children,’ 
he went on, ‘and I had been 
ten years in the Company, al- 
ways expecting the next com- 
mand — more fool I. Says he, 
just like this: “Come in here, 
Mr Jones,” in that swagger 
voice of his—‘Come in here, 
Mr Jones.” In I went. “We'll 
lay down her position,” says 
he, stooping over the chart, 
a pair of dividers in hand. 
By the standing orders, the 
officer going off duty ought to 
have done that at the end of his 
watch. However, I said no- 
thing, and looked on while he 
marked off the ship’s position 
with a tiny cross and wrote the 
date and the time. I can see 
him this moment writing his 
neat figures: seventeen, eight, 
four A.M. The year would be 
written in red ink at the top of 
the chart. He never used his 
charts more than a year, Captain 
Brierly didn’t. Ive the chart 
now. When he had done he 
stands looking down at the 
mark he had made and smiling 
to himself, then looks up at 
me. “Thirty-two miles more as 
she goes,” says he, “and then 
we shall be clear, and you may 
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alter the course twenty degrees 
to the southward.” 

“*We were passing to the 
north of the Hector Bank that 
voyage. I said, “All right, 
sir,” wondering what he was 
fussing about, since I had to 
call him before altering the 
course anyhow. Just then 
eight bells were struck: we 
came out on the bridge, and 
the second mate before going 
off mentions in the usual way 
—“‘Seventy-one on the log.” 
Captain Brierly looks at the 
compass and then all round. 
It was dark and clear, and all 
the stars were out as plain as 
on a frosty night in high lati- 
tudes. Suddenly he says with 
a sort of a little sigh: “I am 
going aft, and shall set the log 
at zero for you myself, so that 
there can be no mistake. Thirty- 
two miles more on this course 
and then you are safe. Let’s 
see—the correction on the log 
is six per cent additive; say, 
then, thirty by the dial, and 
you may come twenty degrees 
to starboard at once. No use 
losing any distance—is there?” 
I had never heard him talk so 
much at a stretch, and to no 
purpose as it seemed to me. 
I said nothing. He went 
down the ladder, and _ the 
dog, that was always at his 
heels whenever he moved, night 
or day, followed, sliding nose 
first, after him. I heard his 
boot-heels tap, tap on the after- 
deck, then he stopped and spoke 
to the dog—“Go back, Rover. 
On the bridge, boy! Go on 
—get.” Then he calls out to 
me from the dark, “Shut that 
dog up in the chart-room, Mr 
Jones—will you?” 
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“<This was the last time I 
heard his voice, Captain Marlow. 
These are the last words he spoke 
in the hearing of any living 
human being, sir.’ At this point 
the old chap’s voice got quite 
unsteady. ‘He was afraid the 
poor brute would jump after 
him, don’t you see?’ he pur- 
sued with a quaver. ‘Yes, 
Captain Marlow. He set the 
log for me; he—would you be- 
lieve it?—he put a drop of oil 
in it too. There was the oil- 
feeder where he left it near by. 
The boatswain’s mate got the 
hose along aft to wash down at 
half-past five; by-and-by he 
knocks off and runs up on the 
bridge,—“ Will you please come 
aft, Mr Jones,” he says. “There’s 
a funny thing. I don’t like to 
touch it.” It was Captain 
Brierly’s gold chronometer 
watch carefully hung under the 
rail by its chain. 

“¢ As soon as my eyes fell 
on it something struck me, 
and I knew, sir. My legs got 
soft under me. It was as if 
I had seen him go over; and 
I could tell how far behind he 
was left too. The taffrail- 
log marked eighteen miles and 
three - quarters, and four iron 
belaying - pins were missing 
round the mainmast. Put 
them in his pockets to help 
him down, I suppose; but, 
Lord! what’s four iron pins 
to a powerful man like Captain 
Brierly. Maybe his confidence 
in himself was just shook a bit 
at the last. That’s the only 
sign of fluster he gave in his 
whole life, I should think ; but 
I am ready to answer for him, 
that once over he did not try 
to swim a stroke, the same as 
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he would have had _ pluck 
enough to keep up all day long 
on the bare chance had he 
fallen overboard accidentally. 
Yes, sir. He was second to 
none—if he said so himself, as 
I heard him do once. He had 
written two letters in the 
middle watch, one to the Com- 
pany and the other to me. 
He gave me a lot of instruc- 
tions as to the passage—I had 
been in the trade before he was 
out of his time—and no end of 
hints as to my conduct with 
our people in Shanghai, so that 
I should keep the command of 
the Ossa. He wrote like a 
father would to a favourite son, 
Captain Marlow, and I was 
five-and-twenty years his senior 
and had tasted salt water before 
he was fairly breeched. In his 
letter to the owners—it was 
left open for me to see—he said 
that he had always done his 
duty by them—up to that 
moment—and even now he was 
not betraying their confidence, 
since he was leaving the ship to 
as competent a seaman as could 
be found—meaning me, sir, 
meaning me! He told them 
that if the last act of his life 
didn’t take away all his credit 
with them, they would give 
weight to my faithful service 
and to his warm recommenda- 
tion, when about to fill the 
vacancy made by his death. 
And much more like this, sir. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes. It 
made me feel queer all over,’ 
went on the old chap, in great 
perturbation, and squashing 
something in the corner of his 
eye with the end of a thumb as 
broad as a spatula. ‘You 
would think, sir, he had jumped 
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overboard only to give an un- 
lucky man a last show to get 
on. What with the shock of 
him going in this awful rash 
way, and thinking myself a 
made man by that chance, I 
was nearly off my chump for 
a week. But no fear. The 
captain of the Pelion was 
shifted into the Ossa—came 
aboard in Shanghai—a little 
popinjay, sir, in a grey check 
suit, with his hair parted in the 
middle. “Aw—I am—aw— 
your new captain, Mist er— 
Mister—aw—Jones.” He was 
drowned in scent—fairly stunk 
with it, Captain Marlow. I 
daresay it was the look I gave 
him that made him stammer. 
He mumbled something about 
my natural disappointment — 
I had better know at once 
that his chief officer got the 
promotion to the Pelion —he 
had nothing to do with it, of 
course — supposed the office 
knew best—sorry.... Says I, 
“Don’t you mind old Jones, sir ; 
dam’ his soul, he’s used to it.” 
I could see directly I had 
shocked his delicate ear, and 
while we sat at our first tiffin 
together he began to find fault 
in a nasty manner with this and 
that in the ship. I never heard 
such a voice out of a Punch and 
Judy show. I set my teeth 
hard, and glued my eyes to my 
plate, and held my peace as long 
as I could; but at last I had to 
say something: up he jumps 
tiptoeing, ruffling all his pretty 
plumes, like a little fighting 
cock. “You'll find you have 
a different person to deal with 
than the late Captain Brierly.” 
“T’ve found it,” says I, very 
glum, but pretending to be 
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mighty busy with my steak. 
“You are an old ruffian, Mr— 
aw—Jones; and what’s more, 
you are known for an old ruffian 
in the employ,” he squeaks 
at me. The damned bottle- 
washers stood about listening 
with their mouths stretched 
from ear to ear. “I may be 
a hard case,” answers I, “but 
I ain’t abandoned enough to 
put up with the sight of you 
sitting in Captain Brierly’s 
chair.” With that I lay down 
my knife and fork. “ You 
would like to sit in it yourself— 
that’s where the shoe pinches,” 
he sneers. I left the saloon, 
got my rags together, and was 
on the quay with all my 
dunnage about my feet before 
the stevedores had turned to 
again. Yes. Adrift—on shore 
—after ten years’ service—and 
with a poor woman and four 
children six thousand miles 
off depending on my _ half- 
pay for every mouthful they 
ate. Yes, sir! I chucked it 
rather than hear Captain Brierly 
abused. He left me his night- 
glasses—here they are; and he 
wished me to take care of the 
dog—here he is. Hallo, Rover, 
poor boy. Where’s the captain, 
Rover?’ The dog looked up at 
us with mournful yellow eyes, 
gave one desolate bark, and 
crept under the table. 

“ All this was taking place, 
more than twoyears afterwards, 
on board that nautical ruin the 
Fire-Queen this Jones had got 
charge of —quite by a funny 
accident, too—from Matherson 
—mad Matherson they gener- 
ally called him—the same who 
used to hang out in Hai-phong, 
you know, before the occupation 
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days. The old chap snuffled 
on— 


“¢ Ay, sir, Captain Brierly 
will be remembered here, if 
there’s no other place on earth. 
I wrote fully to his father and 
did not get a word in reply— 
neither Thank you, nor Go to 
the devil!—nothing! Perhaps 
they did not want to know.” 

“The sight of that watery- 
eyed old Jones mopping his bald 
head with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief, the sorrowing yelp of 
the dog, the squalor of that fly- 
blown cuddy which was the 
only shrineof his memory, threw 
a veil of inexpressibly mean 
pathos over Brierly’s remem- 
bered figure, the posthumous 
revenge of fate for that belief 
in his own splendour which had 
almost cheated his life of its 
legitimate terrors. Almost ! 
Perhaps wholly. Who can tell 
what flattering view he had 
induced himself to take of his 
own suicide. 

“¢Why did he commit the 
rash act, Captain Marlow — 
can you think?’ asked Jones, 
pressing his palms _ together. 
‘Why? It beatsme! Why?’ 
He slapped his low and wrinkled 
forehead. ‘If he had been poor 
and old and in debt—and never 
a show—or else mad. But he 
wasn’t of the kind that goes 
mad, not he. You trust me. 
What a mate don’t know about 
his skipper isn’t worth know- 
ing. Young, healthy, well off, 
no cares. ... I sit here some- 
times thinking, thinking, till 
my head fairly begins to buzz. 
There was some reason.’ 

“<You may depend on it, 
Captain Jones,’ said I, ‘it 
wasn’t anything that would 
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have disturbed much either of 
us two,’ I said; and then, as 
if a light had been flashed into 
the muddle of his brain, poor 
old Jones found a last word 
of amazing profundity. He 
blew his nose, nodding at me 
dolefully : ‘Ay, ay! neither you 
nor I, sir, had ever thought so 
much of ourselves.’ 

“Of course the recollection 
of my last conversation with 
Brierly is tinged with the 
knowledge of his end that 
followed so close upon it. I 
spoke with him for the last 
time during the progress of 
the inquiry. It was after the 
first adjournment, and he came 
up with me in the street. He 
was in a state of irritation, 
which I noticed with surprise, 
his usual behaviour when he 
condescended to converse being 
perfectly cool, with a trace of 
amused tolerance, as if the 
existence of his interlocutor 
had been a rather good joke. 
‘They caught me for that in- 
quiry, you see,’ he began, and 
for a while enlarged complain- 
ingly upon the inconveniences 
of daily attendance in court. 
‘And goodness knows how long 
it will last. Three days, I sup- 
pose. I heard him out in 
silence; in my then opinion it 
was a way as good as another 
of putting on side. ‘What’s 
the use of it? It is the stupid- 
est set out you can imagine,’ 
he pursued hotly. I remarked 
that there was no option. He 
interrupted me with a sort of 
pent-up violence. ‘I feel like 
a fool all the time.’ I looked 
up at him. This was going 
very far—for Brierly — when 
talking of Brierly. He stopped 
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short, and seizing the lappel of 
my coat, gave it a slight tug. 
‘Why are we tormenting that 
young chap?’ he asked. This 
question chimed in so well to 
the tolling of a certain thought 
of mine that, with the image 
of the absconding renegade in 
my eye, I answered at once, 
‘Hanged if I know, unless it 
be that he lets you.’ I was 
astonished to see him fall into 
line, so to speak, with that 
utterance, which ought to have 
been tolerably cryptic. He said 
angrily, ‘Why, yes. Can’t he 
see that wretched skipper of 
his has cleared out? What 
does he expect to happen? 
Nothing can save him. He’s 
done for. We walked on in 
silence a few steps. ‘Why eat 
all that dirt?’ he exclaimed, 
with an oriental energy of ex- 
pression — about the only sort 
of energy you can find a trace 
of east of the fiftieth meridian. 
I wondered greatly at the direc- 
tion of his thoughts, but now 
I strongly suspect it was strict- 
ly in character: at bottom poor 
Brierly must have been think- 
ing of himself. J pointed out 
to him that the skipper of the 
Patna was known to have 
feathered his nest pretty well, 
and could procure almost any- 
where the means of getting 
away. With Jim it was other- 
wise: the Government was 
keeping him in the Sailors’ 
Home for the time being, and 
probably he hadn’t a penny 
in his pocket to bless himself 
with. It costs some money 
to run away. ‘Does it? Not 
always,’ he said, with a bitter 
laugh, and to some further 
remark of mine—‘ Well, then, 
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let him creep twenty feet 
underground and stay there! 
By heavens! J would.’ I don’t 
know why his tone _pro- 
voked me, and I said, ‘There 
is a kind of courage in facing 
it out as he does, knowing 
very well that if he went 
away nobody would trouble 
to run after him.’ ‘Courage 
be hanged!’ growled Brierly. 
‘That sort of courage is of no 
use to keep a man straight, 
and I don’t care a snap for 
such courage. If you were to 
say it was a kind of cowardice 
now — of softness. I tell you 
what, I will put up two hun- 
dred rupees if you put up 
another hundred and _ under- 
take to make the beggar clear 
out early to-morrow morning. 
The fellow’s a gentleman if he 
ain’t fit to be touched—he will 
understand. He must! This 
infernal publicity is too shock- 
ing: there he sits while all 
these confounded natives, se- 
rangs, lascars, quartermasters, 
are giving evidence that’s 
enough to burn a man to 
ashes with shame. This is 
abominable. Why, Marlow, 
don’t you think, don’t you 
feel, that this is abominable; 
don’t you now—come—as a 
seaman? If he went away 
all this would stop at once.’ 
Brierly said these words with 
a most unusual animation, and 
made as if to reach after his 
pocket-book. I restrained him, 
and declared coldly that the 
cowardice of these four men 
did not seem to me a matter 
of such great importance. 
‘And you call yourself a sea- 
man, I suppose,’ he pronounced 
angrily. I said that’s what I 
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called myself, and I hoped I 
was too. He heard me out, 
and made a gesture with his 
big arm that seemed to deprive 
me of my individuality, to push 
me away into the crowd. ‘The 
worst of it,’ he said, ‘is that 
all you fellows have no sense 
of dignity; you don’t think 
enough of what you are sup- 
posed to be.’ 

“We had been walking slowly 
meantime, and now stopped 
opposite the harbour office, in 
sight of the very spot from 
which theimmensecaptain of the 
Patna had vanished as utterly 
as a tiny feather blown away in 
a hurricane. I smiled. Brierly 
went on: ‘This is a disgrace. 
We've got all kinds amongst 
us—some anointed scoundrels 
in the lot ; but, hang it, we must 
preserve professional decency or 
we become no better than so 
many tinkers going about loose. 
Weare trusted. Do you under- 
stand ?—trusted! Frankly, I 
don’t care a snap for all the 
pilgrims that ever came out of 
Asia, but a decent man would 
not have behaved like this to a 
full cargo of old rags in bales. 
We aren’t an organised body of 
men, and the only thing that 
holds us together is just the 
name for that kind of decency. 
Such an affair destroys one’s 
confidence. A man may go 
pretty near through his whole 
sea-life without any call to show 
a stiff upper lip. But when 
the call comes... . Aha!... 
ery 

“He broke off, and in a 
changed tone, ‘I'll give you two 
hundred rupees now, Marlow, 
and you just talk to that chap. 
Confound him! I wish he had 
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never come out here. Fact is, 
I rather think some of my people 
know his. The old man’s a 
parson, and I remember now I 
met him once when staying 
with my cousin in Essex last 
year. If I am not mistaken, 
the old chap seemed rather to 
fancy his sailor son. Horrible. 
I can’t do it myself — but 
FOR. ne 

“Thus, apropos of Jim, I had 
a glimpse of the real Brierly a 
few days before he committed 
his reality and his sham to- 
gether to the keeping of the 
sea. Of course I declined to 
meddle. The tone of this last 
‘but you’ (poor Brierly couldn’t 
help it), that seemed to imply I 
was no more noticeable than a 
beetle, caused me to look at the 
proposal with indignation, and 
on account of that provocation, 
or for some other reason, I be- 
came positive in my mind that 
the inquiry was a severe punish- 
ment to that Jim, and that his 
facing it —practically of his 
own freewill—was a redeeming 
feature in his abominable case. 
I hadn’t been so sure of it 
before. Brierly went off in a 
huff. At the time his state of 
mind was more of a mystery to 
me than it is now. 

“Next day, coming into court 
late, I sat by myself. Of course 
I could not forget the conversa- 
tion I had with Brierly, and now 
Thad them both under my eyes. 
The demeanour of one suggested 
gloomy impudence and of the 
other a contemptuous boredom ; 
yet one attitude might not have 
been truer than the other, and 
I was aware that one was not 
true. Brierly was not bored— 
he was exasperated ; and if so, 
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then Jim might not have been 
impudent. According to my 
theory he was not. I imagined 
he was hopeless. Then it was 
that our glances met. They 
met, and the look he gave me 
was discouraging of any inten- 
tion I might have had to speak 
tohim. Upon either hypothesis 
—insolence or despair—I felt I 
could be of no use to him. This 
was the second day of the pro- 
ceedings. Very soon after that 
exchange of glances the inquiry 
was adjourned again to the next 
day. The white men began to 
troop out at once. Jim had 
been told to stand down some 
time before, and was able to 
leave amongst the first. I saw 
his broad shoulders and his 
head outlined in the light of 
the door, and while I made 
my way slowly out talking 
with some one—some stranger 
who had addressed me casually 
—I could see him from within 
the court-room resting both el- 
bows on the balustrade of the 
verandah and turning his back 
on the small stream of people 
trickling down the few steps. 
There was a murmur of voices 
and a shuffle of boots. 

“The next case was that of 
assault and battery committed 
upon a money-lender, I believe ; 
and the defendant—a venerable 
villager with a straight white 
beard—sat on a mat just out- 
side the door with his sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, their 
wives, and, I should think, half 
the population of his village 
besides, squatting or standing 
around him. A slim dark wo- 
man, with part of her back 
and one black shoulder bared, 
and with a thin gold ring in her 
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nose, suddenly began to talk in 
a high-pitched, shrewish tone. 
The man with me instinctively 
looked up at her. We were 
then just through the door, 
passing behind Jim’s burly 
back. 

“ Whether those villagers had 
brought the yellow dog with 
them, I don’t know. Anyhow, 
a dog was there, weaving him- 
self in and out amongst people’s 
legs in that mute stealthy way 
native dogs have, and my com- 
panion stumbled over him. The 
dog leaped away without a 
sound; the man, raising his 
voice a little, said with a slow 
laugh, ‘Look at that wretched 
cur,’ and directly afterwards we 
became separated by a lot of 
people pushing in. I stood back 
for a moment against the wall 
while the stranger managed to 
get down the steps and disap- 
peared. I saw Jim spin round. 
He made a step forward and 
barred my way. We were 
alone; he glared at me with an 
air of stubborn resolution. I be- 
came aware I was being held 
up, so to speak, as if in a wood. 
The verandah was empty by 
then, the noise and movement 
in court had ceased: a great 
silence fell upon the building, 
in which, somewhere far within, 
an oriental voice began to whine 
abjectly. The dog, in the very 
act of trying to sneak in at 
the door, sat down hurriedly 
to hunt for fleas. 

“<«Did you speak to me?’ 
asked Jim very low, and bend- 
ing forward, not so much to- 
wards me but at me, if you 
know what I mean. I said 
‘No’ at once. Something in 
the sound of that quiet tone of 
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his warned me to be on my 
defence. I watched him. It 
was very much like a meeting 
in a wood, only more uncertain 
in its issue, since he could pos- 
sibly want neither my money 
nor my life—nothing that I 
could simply give up or defend 
with a clear conscience. ‘You 
say you didn’t,’ he said, very 
sombre. ‘But I heard.’ ‘Some 
mistake,’ I protested, utterly at 
a loss, and never taking my 
eyes off him. To watch his 
face was like watching a dark- 
ening sky before a clap of 
thunder, shade upon shade im- 





perceptibly coming on, the 
gloom growing mysteriously 


intense in the calm of matur- 
ing violence. 

“¢As far as I know, I 
haven’t opened my lips in your 
hearing,’ I affirmed with per- 
fect truth. I was getting a 
little angry, too, at the absurd- 
ity of this encounter. It strikes 
me now I have never in my 
life been so near a beating—I 
mean it literally; a beating 
with fists. I suppose I had 
some hazy prescience of that 
eventuality being in the air. 
Not that he was actively 
threatening me. On the con- 
trary, he was strangely passive 
—don’t you know? but he was 
lowering, and, though not ex- 
ceptionally big, he looked gen- 
erally fit to demolish a wall. 
The most reassuring symp- 
tom I noticed was a kind of 
slow and ponderous hesitation, 
which I took as a tribute to 
the evident sincerity of my 
manner and of my tone. We 
faced each other. In the court 
the assault case was proceed- 
ing. I caught the words : 
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‘ Well—buffalo—stick—in the 
greatness of my fear... .’ 

“¢What did you mean by 
staring at me all the morning?’ 
said Jim at last. He looked up 
and looked down again. ‘Did 
you expect us all to sit with 
downcast eyes out of regard 
for your susceptibilities?’ I re- 
torted sharply. I was not 
going to submit meekly to any 
of his nonsense. He raised his 
eyes again, and this time con- 
tinued to look me straight in 
the face. ‘Nog. That’s all 
right,’ he pronounced with an 
air of deliberating with him- 
self upon the truth of this 
statement — ‘that’s all right. 
Iam going through with that. 
Only ’—and there he spoke a 
little faster—‘I won’t let any 
man call me names outside this 
court. There was a_ fellow 
with you. You spoke to him— 
oh yes—I know; ’tis all very 
fine. You spoke to him, but 
you meant me to hear... .’ 

“T assured him he was under 
some extraordinary delusion. I 
had no conception how it came 
about. I was so taken up in 
wondering what obscure pro- 
cesses were taking place within 
him, that I did not even at- 
tempt to recall any external 
event which might have been 
the cause of his only too clear 
intention to create a scanda- 
lous disturbance in this, of all 
places in the world. ‘ You 
thought I would be afraid 
to resent this,’ he said, with 
just a faint tinge of bitterness. 
I was interested enough to dis- 
cern the slightest shades of ex- 
pression, but I was not in the 
least enlightened; yet I don’t 
know what in these words, or 
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perhaps just the intonation of 
that phrase, induced me sud- 
denly to make all possible al- 
lowances for him. I ceased to 
be annoyed at my unexpected 
predicament. It was some 
mistake on his part; he was 
blundering, and I had an intui- 
tion that the blunder was of 
an odious, of an unfortunate 
nature. Some quality exag- 
gerated into a defect was hur- 
rying him into it. He was 
carried away; he would be 
blundering all ‘his life. He 
was a helpless victim of his 
mental and physical organisa- 
tion, about to give himself hor- 
ribly away, and pathetically 
ignorant of the curse. All 
these notions were the outcome 
of sudden impression rather 
than of reflection. I was 
anxious to end this scene on 
grounds of decency, just as one 
is anxious to cut short some 
unprovoked and abominable 
confidence. The funniest part 
was, that in the midst of all 
these considerations of the 
higher order I was conscious 
of a certain trepidation as to 
the possibility—nay, likelihood 
—of this encounter ending in 
some disreputable brawl which 
could not possibly be explained, 
and would make me ridiculous. 
I did not hanker after a three- 
days’ celebrity as the man who 
got a black eye or something 
of the sort from the mate of 
the Patna. He, in all proba- 
bility, did not care what he 
did, or at anyrate would be 
fully justified in his eyes. It 
took no magician to see he was 
amazingly angry about some- 
thing, for all his quiet and even 
torpid demeanour, I don’t deny 
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I was extremely desirous to pa- 
cify him at all costs, had I only 
known what to do or what 
to say. But I didn’t know, as 
you may well imagine. It was 
a blackness without a single 
gleam. We confronted each 
other in silence. He hung fire 
for about fifteen seconds, then 
made a step nearer, and I 
made ready to ward off a blow, 
though I don’t think I moved 
a muscle. ‘If you were as big 
as two men and as strong as 
six,’ he said’ very softly, ‘I 
would tell you what I think of 
you. You... ‘Stop!’ I 
exclaimed. This checked him 
for a second. ‘Before you tell 
me what you think of me,’ I 
went on quickly, ‘will you 
kindly tell me what it is I’ve 
said or done?’ During the 
pause that ensued he surveyed 
me with indignation, while I 
made supernatural efforts of 
memory, in which I was hin- 
dered by the oriental voice 
within the court-room expostu- 
lating with impassioned volu- 
bility against a charge of false- 
hood. Then we spoke almost 
together. ‘I will soon show 
you I am not,’ he said, in a 
tone suggestive of a crisis. ‘I 
declare I don’t know,’ I pro- 
tested earnestly at the same 
time. He tried to crush me by 
the scorn of his glance. ‘Now 
that you see I am not afraid 
you try to crawl out of it,’ he 
said. ‘Who’s a cur now—hey ?’ 
Then, at last, I understood. 
“He had been scanning my 
features as though looking for 
a place where he would plant 
his fist. ‘I will allow no man,’ 
. . . he mumbled threateningly. 
It was, indeed, a hideous mis- 
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take ; he had utterly given him- 
self away. I can’t give you an 
idea how shocked I .was. I 
suppose he saw some reflection 
of my feelings in my face, be- 
cause his expression changed 
just a little. ‘Good God!’ I 
stammered, ‘you don’t think 
I...’ ‘But I am sure I’ve 
heard,’ he persisted, raising his 
voice for the first time since 
the beginning of this deplorable 
scene. Then with a shade of 
disdain he added, ‘It wasn’t 
you, then? Very well; I'll 
find the other.’ ‘Don’t be a 
fool,’ I cried in exasperation ; 
‘it wasn’t that at all.’ ‘I've 
heard,’ he said again with an 
unshaken and sombre persever- 
ance. 

“There may be those who 
could have laughed at his per- 
tinacity. I didn’t. Oh, I 
didn’t! There had never been 
aman so mercilessly shown up 
by his own natural impulse. 
A single word had stripped 
him of his discretion—of that 
discretion which is more nec- 
essary to the decencies of our 
inner being than clothing is 
to the decorum of our body. 
‘Don’t be a fool,’ I repeated. 
‘But the other man said it, you 
don’t deny that?’ he pro- 
nounced distinctly, and looking 
in my face without flinching. 
‘No, I don’t deny,’ said I, 
returning his gaze. At last his 
eyes followed downwards the 
direction of my pointing finger. 
He appeared at first uncompre- 
hending, then confounded, and 
at last amazed and scared as 
though a dog had been a 
monster and he had never seen 
a dog before. ‘Nobody dreamt 
of insulting you,’ I said. 
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“He contemplated the wretch- 
ed animal, that moved no more 
than an effigy: it sat with ears 
pricked and its sharp muzzle 
pointed into the doorway, and 
suddenly snapped at a fly like 
a piece df mechanism. 

“T looked at him. The 
red of his fair sunburnt com- 
plexion deepened suddenly under 
the down of his cheeks, invaded 
his forehead, spread to the roots 
of his curly hair. His ears 
became intensely crimson, and 
even the clear blue of his eyes 
was darkened many shades by 
the rush of blood to his head. 
His lips pouted a little, trem- 
bling as though he had been on 
the point of bursting into tears. 
He turned to me, and I thought 
he would speak, but I perceived 
he was incapable of pronounc- 
ing a word from the excess of 
his humiliation. From disap- 
pointment too—who knows? 
Perhaps he looked forward to 
that hammering he was going 
to give me for rehabilitation, for 
appeasement? The eye of man 
can’t follow nor the mind of 
man conceive the crooked ways 
of another man’s thoughts; these 
naive perversities of reasoning, 
inspired by the desperation of 
self-love, kept up by preposter- 
ous hopes, arriving at astonish- 
ing, at incredible conclusions. 
Who can tell what relief he 
expected from this chance of 
arow? He was naive enough 
to expect anything; but he 
had given himself away for 
nothing in this case. He had 
humiliated himself only to be 
baffled. He had been frank 
with himself —let alone with 
me—in the wild hope of arriv- 
ing in that way at some effec- 
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tive refutation, and the stars 
had been ironically unpro- 
pitious. He made an inarticu- 
late noise in his throat like a 
man imperfectly stunned by a 
blow on the head. It was 
pitiful. 

“T didn’t catch up again 
with him till well outside the 
gate. I had even to trot a bit 
at the last, but when, out of 
breath at his elbow, I taxed 
him with running away, he 
said, ‘Never!’ and at once 
turned at bay. I explained I 
never meant to say he was 
running away from me. ‘From 
no man—from not a single man 
on earth,’ he affirmed with a 
stubborn mien. I forbore to 
point out the one obvious ex- 
ception which would hold good 
for the bravest of us; I thought 
he would find out by himself 
very soon. He looked at me 
patiently while I was thinking 
of something to say, but I 
could find nothing on the spur 
of the moment, and he began 
to walk on. I kept up, and 
anxious not to lose him, I said 
hurriedly that I couldn’t think 
of leaving him under a false 
impression of my—of my—I 
stammered. The stupidity of 
the phrase appalled me while I 
was trying to finish it, but the 
power of sentences has nothing 
to do with their sense or the 
logic of their construction. My 
idiotic mumble seemed to please 
him. He cut it short by saying, 
with courteous placidity that 
argued an immense power of 
self-control or else a wonderful 
elasticity of spirits—‘ Altogether 
my mistake.” I  marvelled 
greatly at this expression: he 
might have been alluding to 
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some trifling occurrence. Hadn’t 
he understood its deplorable 
meaning? Was he a slave to 
unparalleled stupidity or master 
of the most consummate dis- 
simulation? ‘You may well 
forgive me,’ he continued, and 
went on a little moodily, ‘ All 
these staring people in court 
seemed such fools that — that 
it might have been as I sup- 
posed.’ 

“This opened suddenly a new 
vista, a new horizon to my 
wonder. I looked at him curi- 
ously and met his unabashed 
and impenetrable eyes. ‘I 
can’t put up with this kind of 
thing,’ he said, very simply, 
‘and I don’t mean to. In 
court it’s different; I’ve got 
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to stand that—and I can do 
it too.’ 

“T don’t pretend I under- 
stood him. The new vistas he 
gave me were like those glimpses 
through the shifting rents in a 
thick fog —bits of vivid and 
vanishing detail, giving no con- 
nected idea of the general as- 
pect of a country. They fed 
one’s curiosity without satisfy- 
ing it; they were no good for 
purposes of orientation. Upon 
the whole he was misleading. 
That’s how I summed him up 
to myself after he left me late 
in the evening. I had been 
staying at the Malabar House 
for a few days, and on my 
pressing invitation he dined 
with me there.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“An outward - bound mail- 
boat had come in that after- 
noon, and the big dining-room 
of the hotel was more than 
half full of people with a hun- 
dred pounds round-the-world 
tickets in their pockets. There 
were married couples looking 
domesticated and bored with 
each other in the midst of their 
travels ; there were small parties 
and large parties, and lone in- 
dividuals dining solemnly or 
feasting boisterously, but all 
thinking, conversing, joking, 
or scowling as was their wont 
at home; and just as intel- 
ligently receptive of new im- 
pressions as their trunks up- 
stairs. Henceforth they would 
be labelled as having passed 
through this and that place, 
and so would be their luggage. 
They would cherish this dis- 


tinction of their persons, and 
preserve the gummed tickets 
on their portmanteaus as docu- 
mentary evidence, as the only 
permanent trace of their im 
proving enterprise. The dark- 
faced servants tripped with- 
out noise across the vast and 
polished floor, ministering obse- 
quiously to those ravenous ap- 
petites from over the sea; now 
and then a girl’s laugh would 
be heard, as innocent and 
empty as her mind, or, in a 
sudden hush of crockery, a few 
words in an affected drawl 
from some wit, established dur- 
ing the passage, embroidering 
for the benefit of a grinning 
tableful the last funny story of 
shipboard scandal. Two no- 
madic old maids, dressed up 
to kill, worked acrimoniously 
through the bill of fare, whis- 
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pering to each other with faded 
lips, wooden-faced and bizarre, 
like two sumptuous scarecrows. 
A little wine opened Jim’s heart 


and loosened his tongue. His 
appetite was good, too, I 
noticed. He seemed to have 


buried somewhere the opening 
episode of our acquintance, 
without my being able to ima- 
gine where he could have found, 
within himself, a spot isolated 
enough for the digging of that 
convenient grave. It was like 
a thing of which there would 
be no more question in this 
world. And all the time I had 
before me these blue, boyish 
eyes looking straight into mine, 
this young face, these capable 
shoulders, the open bronzed 
forehead with a white .line 
under the roots of clustering 
fair hair, this appearance ap- 
pealing at sight to all my 
sympathies: this frank aspect, 
the artless smile, the youthful 
seriousness. He was of the 
right sort; he was one of us. 
He talked soberly, with a sort 
of composed unreserve, and 
with a quiet bearing that 
might have been the outcome 
of manly self-control, of impu- 
dence, of callousness, of a colossal 
unconsciousness, of a gigantic 
deception. Who can tell! 
From our tone we might have 
been discussing a third person, 
a football match, last year’s 
weather. I was erecting the- 
ories as unstable as castles in 
Spain,—theories which, I in- 
stinctively felt, would be each 
of them found false, the com- 
mon fate of all generalisations 
about men who are only partly 
m nature. Theirs is always a 
special case. This was a special 
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case. My mind floated in a sea 
of conjectures till the turn of 
the conversation enabled me, 
without being offensive, to re- 
mark that, upon the whole, 
this inquiry must have been 
pretty trying to him. We had 
been conversing as coolly of 
vital matters as though there 
had been no sense of morality 
left on earth, and my remark 
was made with ali the pro- 
priety of a dining-room indiffer- 
ence. He darted his arm across 
the tablecloth, and clutching my 
hand by the side of my plate, 
glared fixedly. I was startled. 
‘It must be awfully hard,’ I 
stammered, confused by this 
display of speechless feeling. 
‘It is—hell,’ he burst out in a 
muffled voice. 

“This movement and these 
words caused two well-groomed 
male globe-trotters at a neigh- 
bouring table to look up in 
alarm from their iced pudding. 
I rose, and we passed into the 
front gallery for coffee and 
cigars. 

“On little octagon tables 
candles burned in glass globes ; 
clumps of stiff-leaved plants 
separated sets of cosy wicker 
chairs ; and between the pairs 
of columns, whose reddish shafts 
caught in a long row the sheen 
from the tall windows, the 
night, glittering and sombre, 
seemed to hang like a splendid 
drapery. The riding lights of 
ships winked afar like setting . 
stars, and the hills across the 
roadstead resembled rounded 
black masses of arrested thun- 
der-clouds. 

“¢T couldn’t clear out,’ Jim 
began. ‘The skipper did — 


that’s all very well for him 
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I couldn’t, and I wouldn’t. 
They all got out of it in one 
way or another, but it wouldn’t 
do for me.’ 

“T listened with concentrated 
attention, not daring to stir in 
my chair for fear of snapping 
the fine-spun thread of his con- 
fidence. I wanted to know— 
and to this day I don’t know. 
I can only guess. His imagin- 
ation—a rare thing, the last 
thing I would have suspected 
him of—was what was wrong 
with him. Twenty times in 
the course of his narrative he 
would give himself away by 
some word, gesture, or exclama- 
tion, and take himself back 
with a strange unconsciousness 
that, upon my word, would 
make my blood run cold. He 
would be confident and de- 
pressed all in the same breath ; 
it was as though the physical 
wellbeing produced by food and 
drink, the chance of open talk, 
the soothing effect of good 
tobacco, had overlaid the subtle 
despair in his mind, as if some 
conviction of innate blameless- 
ness had checked the truth 
writhing within him at every 
turn. He began by saying, in 
the tone in which a man would 
admit his inability to jump a 
twenty-foot wall, that he could 
never go home now; and this 
declaration recalled to my mind 
what Brierly had said, ‘that 
the old parson in Essex seemed 
to fancy his sailor son not a 
little.’ 

“T can’t tell you whether 
Jim knew he was especially 
‘fancied.’ but the tone of his 
references to ‘my Dad’ was 
calculated to give me a notion 
that the good old rural dean 
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was about the finest man that 
ever had been worried by the 
cares of a large family since 
the beginning of the world. 
This, though never stated, was 
implied with an anxiety that 
there should be no mistake 
about it, which was really very 
true and charming, but added 
a poignant sense of lives far 
off to the other elements of the 
story. ‘He has seen it all in 
the home papers by this time,’ 
said Jim. ‘I can never face 
the poor old chap.’ I did not 
dare to lift my eyes at this till 
I heard him add, ‘I could never 
explain. He wouldn’t under- 
stand.” Then I lookedup. He 
was smoking reflectively, and 
after a moment, rousing him- 
self, began to talk again. He 
discovered at once a desire that 
I should not confound him with 
his partners in—in crime, let 
us call it. He was not one of 
them; he was altogether of 
another sort. I gave no sign 
of dissent. I had no intention, 
for the sake of barren truth, 
to rob him of the smallest 
particle of any saving grace 
that would come in his way. 
I didn’t know how much of it 
he believed himself. I didn’t 
know what he was playing up 
to—if he was playing up to 
anything at all—and I suspect 
he did not know either; for it 
is my belief no man ever under- 
stands quite his own artful 
dodges to escape from the grim 
shadow of self-knowledge. I 
made no sound all the time he 
was wondering what he had 
better do after ‘that stupid 
inquiry was over.’ 

“ Apparently he shared Bri- 
erly’s contemptuous opinion of 
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these proceedings ordained by 
law. He would not know where 
to turn, he confessed, clearly 
thinking aloud rather than 
talking tome. Certificate gone, 
career broken, no money to get 
away, no work that he could 
obtain as far as he could see. 
At home he could perhaps get 
something ; but it meant going 
to his people for help, and that 
he would not do. He saw 
nothing for it but ship before 
the mast—could get perhaps a 
quartermaster’s billet in some 
steamer. Would do for a quar- 
termaster.... ‘Do you think 
you would ?’ I asked pitilessly. 
He jumped up, and going to 
the stone balustrade looked out 
into the night. In a moment 
he was back, towering above 
my chair with his youthful face 
clouded yet by the pain of a 
conquered emotion. He had 
understood very well I did not 
doubt his ability to steer a 
ship. In a voice that quavered 
a bit he asked me, ‘ Why did I 
say that? I had been “no end 
kind” to him. ‘I had not even 
laughed at him when ’—here he 
began to mumble—‘that mis- 
take, you know—made a con- 
founded ass of myself.’ I broke 
in by saying rather warmly that 
for me such a mistake on the 
part of any man was not a 
matter to laugh at. He sat 
down and drank deliberately 
some coffee, emptying the small 
cup to the last drop. ‘That 
does not mean I admit for a 
moment the cap fitted,’ he de- 
clared distinctly. ‘No?’ I said. 
‘No,’ he affirmed with quiet 
decision. ‘Do you know what 
you would havedone? Do you? 
And you don’t think yourself’ 
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. . - he gulped something... 
‘you don’t think yourself a— 
a—cur ?’ 

“And with this—upon my 
honour !—he looked up at me 
inquisitively. It was a ques- 
tion it appears—a bond - fide 
question! However, he didn’t 
wait for an answer. Before I 
could recover he went on, with 
his eyes straight before him, as 
if reading off something written 
on the body of the night. ‘It 
is all in being ready. I wasn’t; 
not—not then. I don’t want 
to excuse myself; but I would 
like to explain—I would like 
somebody to understand—some- 
body — one person at least! 
You! Why not you?’ 

“Tt was solemn, and a little 
ridiculous too, as they always 
are, those struggles of an indi- 
vidual trying to save from the 
fire his idea of what his moral 
identity should be, this precious 
notion of a convention, only 
one of the rules of the game, 
nothing more, but all the same 
so terribly effective by its as- 
sumption of unlimited power 
over natural instincts, by the 
awful penalties of its failure. 
He began his story quietly 
enough. On board that Dale 
Line steamer that had picked 
up these four floating in a boat 
upon the discreet sunset glow 
of the sea, they had been 
after the first day looked 
askance upon. The fat skipper 
told some story, the others had 
been silent, and at first it 
had been accepted. You don’t 
cross-examine poor castaways 
you had the good luck to 
save, if not from cruel death, 
then at least from cruel suffer- 
ing. Afterwards, with time to 
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think it over, it might have 
struck the officers of the Avon- 
dale that there was ‘some- 
thing fishy’ in the affair; but 
of course they would keep their 
doubts to themselves. - They 
had picked up the captain, the 
mate, and two engineers of the 
steamer Patna sunk at sea, and 
that, very properly, was enough 
for them. I did not ask Jim 
about the nature of his feelings 
during the ten days he spent on 
board. From the way he nar- 
rated that part I was at liberty 
to infer he was partly stunned 
by the discovery he had made 
—the discovery about himself 
—and no doubt was at work 
trying to explain it away to the 
only man who was capable of 
appreciating all its tremendous 
magnitude. You must under- 
stand he did not try to mini- 
mise its importance. Of that 
I am sure; and therein lies his 
distinction. He astonished me 
by the suggestiveness of his ex- 
pressions. He was uncommon ; 
he made you feel this, not by 
his argumentation—there was 
not a beggarly twopennyworth 
of logic in him—but by the 
spirit of subtle resentment that 
pervaded his narrative, chang- 
ing it into an ex-parte presenta- 
tion of his case against some- 
thing indefinite, against the 
world at large, against some 
universal and disembodied 
might that had used him ill. 
As to what sensations he ex- 
perienced when he got ashore 
and heard the unforeseen con- 
clusion of the tale in which he 
had taken such a pitiful part, 
he told me nothing of them, 
and it is difficult to imagine. 


The disembodied might had 
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selected him for the object of 
a scurvy trick; he had given 
himself away before the menac- 
ing posture of the indefinite and 
got nothing for it—not even 
the consolation of knowing he 
had saved his life. 

“T wonder whether he felt 
the ground cut from under his 
feet? I wonder? But no 
doubt he managed to get a 
fresh foothold very soon. He 
was ashore a whole fortnight 
waiting in the Sailor’s Home, 
and as there were six or seven 
men staying there at the time, 
I had heard of him a little. 
Their languid opinion seemed 
to be that, in addition to his 
other shortcomings, he was a 
sulky brute. He had passed 
these days on the verandah, 
buried in a long chair, and 
coming out of his place of 
sepulture only at meal - times 
or late at night, when he wan- 
dered on the quays all by him- 
self, detached from his sur- 
roundings, irresolute and silent, 
like a ghost without a home 
to haunt. ‘I don’t think I’ve 
spoken three words to a living 
soul in all that time,’ he said, 
making me very sorry for him; 
and directly he added, ‘One of 
these fellows would have been 
sure to blurt out something 
I had made up my mind not 
to put up with, and I didn't 
want a row. No! Not then. 
I was too—too... I had no 
heart for it.’ ‘So that bulk- 
head held out after all,’ I re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘Yes,’ he 
murmured, ‘it held. And yet 
I swear to you I felt it bulge 
under my hand.’ ‘It’s extra- 
ordinary what strains old iron 
will stand sometimes,’ I said. 
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Thrown back in his seat, his 
legs stiffly out and arms hang- 
ing down, he nodded slightly 
several times. You could not 
conceive a sadder spectacle. 
Suddenly he lifted his head; 
he sat up; he slapped his 
thigh, ‘Ah! what a chance 
missed! My God! what a 
chance missed!’ he blazed 
out, but the ring of the last 
‘missed’ resembled a cry wrung 
out by pain. 

“He was silent again with a 
still, far-away look of fierce 
yearning after that missed dis- 
tinction, with his nostrils for 
an instant dilated, sniffing the 
intoxicating breath of that 
wasted opportunity. If you 
think I was either surprised 
or shocked you do me an in- 
justice in more ways than one! 
Ah, he was an imaginative 
beggar! He would give him- 
self away ; he would give him- 
self up. I could see in his 
glance darted into the night 
all his inner being carried 
on, projected headlong into 
the fanciful realm of recklessly 
heroic aspirations. He had no 
leisure to regret what he had 
lost, he was so wholly and 
naturally concerned for what 
he had failed to obtain. He 
was very far away from me 
who watched him across three 
feet of space. With every in- 
stant he was penetrating deeper 
into the impossible world of 
romantic achievements. He 
got to the heart of it at last! 
Oh, he got there without ques- 
tion. A strange look of beati- 
tude overspread his features, 
his eyes sparkled in the light of 
the candle burning between us ; 
he positively smiled! He had 
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penetrated to the very heart 
—to the very heart. It was an 
ecstatic smile that your faces 
—or mine either—will never 
wear, my dear boys. I whisked 
him back by saying, ‘If you 
had stuck to the ship, you 
mean !’ 

“He turned upon me, his eyes 
suddenly amazed and full of 
pain, with a bewildered, startled, 
suffering face, as though he 
had tumbled down from a star. 
Neither you nor I will ever 
look like this on any man. He 
shuddered profoundly, as if a 
cold finger-tip had touched his 
heart. Last of all he sighed. 

“T was not in a merciful mood. 
He provoked one by his con- 
tradictory indiscretions. ‘It is 
unfortunate you didn’t know 
beforehand !’ I said with every 
unkind intention ; but the per- 
fidious shaft fell harmless — 
dropped at his feet like a spent 
arrow, as it were, and he did 
not think of picking it up. 
Perhaps he had not even seen it. 
He had infinite resources within 
him to ward off any attack I 
could deliver. Presently, loll- 
ing at ease, he said, ‘Dash it 
all! I tell you it bulged. I 
was holding up my lamp along 
the angle-iron in the lower deck 
when a flake of rust as big 
as the palm of my hand fell 
off the plate, all of itself.’ He 
passed his hand over his fore- 
head. ‘The thing stirred and 
jumped off like something alive 
while I was looking at it.’ 
‘That made you feel pretty 
bad,’ I observed casually. ‘Do 
you suppose,’ he said, ‘that I 
was thinking of myself, with 
a hundred and sixty people at 
my back, all fast asleep in that 
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fore -’tween -deck alone — and 
more of them aft; more on 
the deck — sleeping —knowing 
nothing about it—three times 
as many as there were boats 
for, even if there had been 
time? I expected to see the 
iron open out as I stood there 
and the rush of water going 
over them as they lay. . . 
What could I do—what ?’ 

“T can easily picture him to 
myself in the peopled gloom of 
the cavernous place, with the 
light of the globe-lamp falling 
on a small portion of the bulk- 
head that had the weight of 
the ocean on the other side, 
and the breathing of uncon- 
scious sleepers in his ears. I 
can see him glaring at the 
iron, startled by the falling 
rust, overburdened by the know- 
ledge of an imminent death. 
This, I gathered, was the 
second time he had been sent 
forward by that skipper of his, 
who, I rather think, wanted 
to keep him away from the 
bridge. He told me that his 
first impulse was to shout and 
straight away make all those 
people leap out of sleep into 
terror ; but such an overwhelm- 
ing sense of his helplessness came 
over him that he was not able 
to produce a sound. This is, I 
suppose, what people mean by 
the tongue cleaving to the roof 
of the mouth. ‘Too dry,’ was 
the concise expression he used 
in reference to this state. With- 
out a sound, then, he scrambled 
out on deck through the number 
one hatch. A windsail rigged 
down there swung against him 
accidentally, and he remem- 
bered that the light touch of 
the canvas on his face nearly 
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knocked him off the hatchway 
ladder. 

“It was very curious to note 
that he did not understand in 
the least the deep significance 
of the incident. It meant that 
the tension of his brain was al- 
ready too great to allow it to 
take proper care of the balance 
of his body. He mentioned 
the fact casually enough but 
for a shade of uneasy irritation, 
as if there had been some in- 
herent and terrifying quality in 
sailcloth which had been put 
forth unfairly against his forti- 
tude. In this serious emer- 
gency his liability to be startled 
by trifles was coming to the 
surface. His imagination was 
plunging, and ready to bolt 
with him. He had a narrow 
escape there, he said in an 
injured tone. He might, he 
pointed out, have fallen down 
the hatchway and broken his 
leg—‘and where would I have 
been then, with the ship sink- 
ing?’ he added, with odious in- 
nocence. 

“He confessed his knees wob- 
bled a good deal as he stood on 
the foredeck looking at another 
sleeping crowd. The engines 
having been stopped by that 
time, the steam was blowing 
off. Its deep rumble made 
the whole night vibrate like a 
bass string. The ship trembled 
to it. 

“He saw here and there 4 
head lifted off a mat, a vague 
form uprise in sitting posture, 
listen sleepily for a moment, 
sink down again into the bil- 
lowy confusion of boxes, steam- 
winches, ventilators. He was 
aware all these people did not 
know enough to take intelligent 
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notice of that strange noise. 
The ship of iron, the men with 
white faces, all the sights, all the 
sounds, everything on board to 
that ignorant and pious multi- 
tude was strange alike, and as 
trustworthy as it would for 
ever remain incomprehensible. 
It occurred to him that the 
fact was fortunate. The idea 
of it was simply terrible. 
“You must remember he 
believed, as any other man 
would have done in his place, 
that the ship would go down 
at any moment; the bulging, 
rust-eaten plates that kept 
back the ocean, fatally must 
give way, all at once like an 
undermined dam, and let in a 
sudden and overwhelming flood. 
He stood still looking at these 
recumbent bodies, a doomed 
man aware of his fate, survey- 
ing the silent company of the 
dead. They were dead! Noth- 
ing could save them! There 
were boats enough for half of 
them perhaps, but there was 
no time. No time! No time! 
It did not seem worth while 
to open his lips, to stir hand 
or foot. Before he could shout 
three words, or make three 
steps, he would be floundering 
in a sea whitened awfully by 
the desperate struggles of 
human beings, clamorous with 
the distress of cries for help. 
There was no help. He imag- 
ined what would happen per- 
fectly ; he went through it all 
motionless by the hatchway 
with the lamp in his hand,—he 
went through it to the very last 
harrowing detail. I think he 


went through it again while he 
was telling me these things he 
could not tell the court. 
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“<“T saw as clearly as I see 
you now that there was nothing 
I could do. It was too cruel. 
It seemed to take all life out of 
my limbs. I thought I might 
just as well stand where I was 
and wait. I did not think I 
had many seconds...’ Sud- 
denly the steam ceased blowing 
off. The noise, he remarked, 
had been distracting, but the 
silence at once became intoler- 
ably oppressive. 

“<«T thought I would choke 
before I got drowned,’ he said. 

“He protested hedid not think 
of saving himself. The only 
distinct thought formed, vanish- 
ing, and re-forming in his brain, 
was, eight hundred people and 
seven boats; eight hundred 
people and seven boats. 

“«Somebody was speaking 
aloud inside my head,’ he said 
a little wildly. ‘Eight hundred 
people and seven boats—and no 
time! Just think of it.’ He 
leaned towards me across the 
little table, and I tried to avoid 
his stare. ‘Do you think I was 
afraid of death?’ he asked in a 
voice very fierce and low. He 
brought down his open hand 
with a bang that made the 
coffee-cups dance. ‘Iam ready 
to swear I was not—I was not. 
. . » ByGod—no!’ He hitched 
himself upright and crossed his 
arms ; his chin fell on his breast. 

“The soft clashes of crockery 
reached us faintly through the 
high windows. There was a 
burst of voices, and several men 
came out in high good-humour 
into the gallery. They were 
exchanging jocular reminis- 
cences of the donkeys in Cairo. 
A pale anxious youth stepping 
softly on long legs was being 
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chaffed by a strutting and 
rubicund globe -trotter about 
his purchases in the baazar. 
‘No, really—do you think I’ve 
been done to that extent?’ he 
inquired very earnest and de- 
liberate. The band moved away, 
dropping into chairs as _ they 
went; matches flared, illumin- 
ating for a second faces without 
the ghost of an expression and 
the flat glaze of white shirt- 
fronts; the hum of many con- 
versations animated with the 
ardour of feasting sounded to 
me absurd and infinitely re- 
mote. 

“¢Some of the crew were 
sleeping on the number one 
hatch within reach of my arm,’ 
began Jim again. ; 

“* You must know they kept 
Kalashee watch in that ship, 
all hands sleeping through 
the night, and only the reliefs 
of quartermasters and_look- 
out men being called. He was 
tempted to grip and_ shake 
the shoulder of the nearest 
lascar, but he didn’t. Some- 
thing held his arm down along 
his sides. He was not afraid— 
oh no! only he just couldn’t— 
that’s all. He was not afraid of 
death perhaps, but I'll tell you 


(To be continued.) 
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what, he was afraid of the emer- 
gency. His confounded imagin- 
ation had evoked for him all the 
horrors of panic, the trampling 
rush, the pitiful screams, boats 
swamped—all the appalling in- 
cidents of a disaster at sea he 
had ever heard of. He might 
have been resigned to die, but I 
suspect he wanted to die with- 
out added terrors, quietly, in 
a sort of resigned trance. A 
certain readiness to perish is not 
so very rare, but it is seldom 
that you meet men whose souls, 
steeled in the impenetrable 
armour of resolution, are ready 
to fight a losing battle to the 
last: the desire of peace waxes 
stronger as hope declines, till at 
last it conquers the very desire 
of life. Which of us here has 
not observed this, or maybe 
experienced something of that 
feeling in his own person—this 
extreme weariness of emotions, 
the vanity of effort, the yearn- 
ing for rest? Those striving 
with unreasonable forces know 
it best,—the shipwrecked cast- 
aways in boats, wanderers lost 
in a desert, men battling against 
the unthinking might of nat- 
ure, or the stupid brutality of 
crowds.” 
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A VISION OF COLOMBO. 


BY MRS A. S. BOYD. 


For two days we had all been 
anxiously calculating when we 
would reach Ceylon. Rumours 
were afloat that the Orient, 
which was under orders to 
proceed quickly to Melbourne 
to take up the return trip of 
the slightly crippled Austral, 
would arrive at Colombo at 
midnight on Sunday, there- 
after would coal immediately, 
discharge and take in cargo, 
and leave at daybreak to make 
all speed for Australia. Now, 
we did not want to arrive at 
midnight, so grumbles were 
the order of the day. Some- 
times a heavy head-wind roused 
a vague hope that cross - cur- 
rents might delay our arrival 
until early morning. Thirteen 
passengers, some of them ex- 
ceedingly popular, were leaving 
the ship at Colombo ; and regret 
at parting with them, combined 
with the fear of losing our peep 
at the home of “spicy breezes,” 
cast a gloom over us. 

A word may be said regard- 
ing the fashion of Sunday life 
on board ship. On that day 
we found our appetite for 
breakfast as vigorous or as 
enfeebled as the temperature, 
acting upon different constitu- 
tions, willed. Case - hardened 
Colonials opened action by 


emptying tall glasses of light 
wines, against whose sides the 
ice clinked pleasantly; con- 
tinued the campaign by an- 
nihilating huge slices of melon, 
whose roseate flesh was decor- 





ated by rows of shining black 
seeds ; and completed the glori- 
ous victory of man over matter 
by triumphantly running the 
gamut of a menu that com- 
prised over a dozen items. 
Those of us who were yet un- 
acclimatised, after essaying a 
doubtful skirmish with iced 
fruit, were utterly routed in a 
desperate attempt to vanquish 
a small detachment of toast 
and bacon, and withdrew ig- 
nominiously to our stronghold 
of deck chairs until the lunch- 
horn sounded the signal for a 
renewal of the unequal conflict. 

In the early morning the 
Catholic fathers officiated at 
mass before a large congrega- 
tion of all classes ; and at eleven 
o'clock a piano was wheeled on 
deck, benches covered with 
flags were arranged, and the 
Anglican service was held, the 
second-saloon passengers join- - 
ing with the first. A surpliced 
chaplain, on his way to an 
Australian charge, officiated, 
the captain reading the lessons, 
the whole service being all the 
more impressive accompanied 
by the music of the waves. 
After church followed the 
weekly muster of the crew. 
In long lines extending far 
down either side of the prom- 
enade-deck, sailors, firemen, and 
stewards were arranged ; while 
the captain, chief officer, purser, 
and doctor walked down the 
lines, the purser calling the 
roll, the others making careful 
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inspection regarding the well- 
being of the crew. How the 
stewards, in the midst of their 
multifarious duties, found time 
to appear on deck at that hour, 
smartly attired, was always a 
mystery. 

“Inspection a bother w’en 
we're so busy?” says our active 
bedroom steward. ‘“ Well, yes, 
it means a bit of a rush Sunday 
mornings. But it does a heap 
of good, too. Why, Lor’ love 
you! if it wasn’t for inspec- 
tion, plenty of them firemen 
wouldn’t wash themselves from 
one week’s end to another !” 

No games were played on 
Sunday, which perhaps ac- 
counted for the fact that the 
customary quantum of flirta- 
tion was doubled; otherwise, 
save for the general feeling of 
unrest, the day was like the 
others. 

The atmosphere of the In- 
dian Ocean was oppressively 
hot, with heavily clouded skies, 
Dutch in tone, and a restless 
grey sea. But though the days 
in that latitude were enervating, 
the nights were full of exquisite 
beauty,—moonless nights when 
one could linger late on deck 
in thin evening dress, and look 
at the long golden reflections 
of the planets in the water. 
Just after dark on Sunday 
evening we were leaning over 
the side, watching the rushing 
foam bespangled with evanes- 
cent jewels, and the broader 
flashes of phosphorescent light 
that trembled in the wake of 
the ship, when suddenly, a 
stone-cast away, there burst 
into life a pool of vivid green 
flame —a pool that, widening 
into a lake, spread, seething 
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and simmering, far out into 
the darkness beyond. Nothing 
could surpass the weird beauty 
of that ever-increasing corusca- 
tion of translucent splendour. 
It paled, then, flickering, van- 
ished, and we saw it no more; 
nor saw we ever its like again. 

At midnight the lights of 
Colombo were sighted. An 
hour later the Orient anchored 
in the harbour; and the official 
announcement that she was to 
leave at 8 A.M. was_ posted. 
All around her clustered an in- 
congruous assortment of boats, 
comprising everything in the 
way of small craft between an 
English steam-launch and a 
native catamaran. Through 
the darkness twinkled the lights 
of distant ships; beyond lay 
the unknown world of Ceylon, 
for which some of the passen- 
gers had already taken their 
departure by boat. A lust for 
new experience seized us; and, 
without pausing even to add 
a tooth-brush to our outfit, we 
three hurried down the accom- 
modation-ladder, found a dis- 
engaged boat, and were soon 
creeping swiftly away from the 
brilliantly lit ship into the 
almost impenetrable gloom be- 
yond. The gleam of their white 
turbans and flowing draperies 
was all we could distinguish of 
the two Indians who rowed us, 
until the new moon, peeping 
from the clouds, cast a faint 
radiance that in a measure re- 
moved the awe that had crept 
over us. Our oarsmen stood to 
their work, the one in the bow 
rowing backwards, the other 
facing him. The way seemed 
long—we were so vague as to 
our whereabouts and uncertain 
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as to our destination — but I 
suppose only a few minutes had 
passed before we had reached 
the steps of the jetty and were 
passing through the custom- 
house, where many white-garbed 
natives lay, huddled up on 
shelves or stretched under 
counters, fast asleep. Outside 
the portals of the custom-house 
the town was wrapped in slum- 
ber. Experienced travellers had 
assured us that, as Colombo 
lived on the tourist, the arrival, 
at any hour, of a great Liner 
would ensure all the shops and 
hotels being open. The advice 
of experienced travellers is oc- 
casionally of very great ser- 
vice, but in this instance our 
information proved fallacious. 
The shops, one and all, were 
hermetically sealed; and, save 
for two sanguine rickshaw- 
runners, who still tarried in 
hope of employment, the broad 
principal street was empty. 

At the door of the Grand 


Oriental Hotel a lady in even- 
ing-dress was alighting, the 


lamplight gleaming on her 
naked shoulders and arms; and 
on the steps, smoking a discon- 
solate cigar, stood a favourite 
ship-companion. We beamed 
with pleasure at the encounter : 
he did not exhibit his customary 
geniality. 

“ Here’s a beastly frost !”—he 
spoke the cultured language 
of the English public schools. 
“The bar’s closed; not even 
lemonade to be had before to- 
morrow. Rotty footle, I call 
it! I’ve ordered a bed.” A 
moment’s consideration decided 
us to do likewise. After enter- 
ing our names in a book, we 
were intrusted to the care of an 
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Indian, who preceded us up a 
stair and through a long cor- 
ridor whose shining teak floor 
and high whitewashed walls 
impressed us with a refreshing 
sense of space and coolness, 
grateful after the straitened 
character of our ship accom- 
modation. Pausing at the door 
of our allotted room, our escort 
revealed its white-clad custodian 
asleep on his mat across the 
threshold. Instantly he was 
on his feet, wide awake; and, 
with his bed rolled up under his 
arm, was salaaming and grin- 
ning to us. The room was a 
pleasant revelation. It had a 
polished floor, large white beds 
enclosed with mosquito-netting, 
and at the farther end a 
French window opening on to 
a balcony. 

All was sweet, and fresh, and 
quiet. So, after bidding Charlie 
—the attendant slave of our 
enchanted chamber — bring us 
tea at 5 A.M., we made such 
preparations for sleep as were 
possible in the circumscribed 
state of our wardrobes, and 
gladly slipped our tired selves 
between the cool sheets. Our 
eyes seemed scarcely shut before 
it was dawn; and Charlie, who 
in his white skirt and chignon 
exactly resembled the bearded 
woman of the penny shows, was 
exchanging grins with the Boy 
over the dainty breakfast which 
he was placing on the little 
centre table. After the elabor- 
ate menus of the Orient it was 
a relief to breakfast simply off 
tea — which owned a genuine 
Ceylon fiavour,—crisp toast-and- 
butter, curious fig-jam, and the 
little silver bananas which are 
so dissimilar, both in size and 
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flavour, to those obtainable at 
home. 

The sounds and sights of the 
street beneath, even at that 
early hour astir, fascinated the 
Boy to the interruption of his 
toilet : scantily clad, he lingered 
on the balcony, peering between 
the edges of the matting blinds 
at the stream of brown men 
moving workwards along the 
road below. 

Our friend was waiting when 
we got downstairs, and soon 
we were all seated in rickshaws. 
“Gee up, cockies!” he said, and 
off we sped. On either side of 
the road were trees still in 
luxuriant foliage; the morning 
air was full of fragrance. Em- 
bedded in the moist red earth 
were the prints of countless 
naked feet; and overhead, sil- 
houetted against the blue sky, 
great crows were flying. In- 
stalled comfortably in the little 
carriages, our centaurs lightly 
drew us through the native 
quarter, down the narrow 
streets, where every second 
house proclaimed itself a shop 
by standing open-fronted to the 
public gaze and exhibiting a 
few odd articles of merchandise 
spread on some rickety make- 
shift for a counter. Against 
the ever-brightening sky the 
quaint red-tiled roofs glowed, 
the cactus-plants which had 
caught root in the crevices 
rearing their stately bloom- 
spikes heavenwards. 

The men of Colombo struck 
us as being almost invariably 
either handsome in figure or 
picturesque in appearance; the 
women stunted and unattrac- 
tive, and the babies the loveliest 
things on earth. Darling little 
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bronze cherubs they were, their 
perfectly proportioned figures 
unadorned save for a necklet, 
a waist-girdle of interwoven 
silver cord and beads, and a 
bangle on each tiny wrist. Un- 
like many of our pampered 
British offspring, Indian babes 
appear to have no period of 
puffy inertness: they seem, in- 
deed, scarcely to have a helpless 
stage at all. We saw infants 
that could scarcely be more 
than eight or nine months old 
walking gravely about, alone; 
and I caught a delicious glimpse 
of a tiny peeping Tom, who had 
pulled aside the curtain veiling 
the entrance of some forbidden 
place, and was enjoying a secret 
investigation. A bright-faced 
girl with the flashing white 
teeth of her race ran beside my 
carriage, a lovely imp seated 
astride her hip, while, in the 
voluble but limited English 
they all speak, she craved, 
“Money, please, lady! Gover- 
nor’s lady, give money.” 

Our preconceived notions of 
the cocoa-nut had been gathered 
largely from their appearance 
as the rewards of competitions 
at Hampstead Heath on Bank 
holidays. And even when our 
guides pointed them out we 
failed to perceive any resem- 
blance between the long clus- 
ters of huge, orange-yellow and 
red globes and the compara- 
tively small, dark-brown nuts as 
previously known to us. The 
bread-fruit tree was there also, 
spreading its abundant branches 
to the enticing air, its fruit sus- 
pended singly, as though enor- 
mous sugar-plums hung on some 
giant’s Christmas-tree. 

All along the road leading 
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to the Cinnamon Gardens we 
encountered _ ever - increasing 
crowds of natives walking with 
stately tread townwards. It 
amused us to notice that many 
of these airily clad gentlemen 
carried, tucked under their arms, 
venerable specimens of the black 
cotton umbrella. 

“Why do these men carry 
umbrellas?” I asked of my 
rickshawman. 

“For the rain, lady.” 

“But there is no rain!” and 
in truth it was like some idyllic 
June morning. 

“For the rain that is coming, 
lady,” was the laconic and con- 
clusive reply. And I rode on, 
laughing a little, believing that 
the men of Colombo burdened 
themselves with these worn and 
faded umbrellas out of a desire 
to ape English fashions. 

Alas, for consequential insu- 
larity! The sun had scarcely 


forgotten to smile, when a soft 
warm rain encompassed us. A 
moment later it had blotted out - 
the surrounding scenery, and 
we, seated securely under the 
quickly - raised hoods of the 


rickshaws, seemed to have 
passed into a different world. 
The runners were heedless of 
the rain, though it poured 
down on their naked shoulders 
and drenched their gossamer 
loin-cloths. It was a relief to 
my motherly soul when my 
charioteer stopped and, lifting 
a cunning lid in the seat of the 
carriage, produced a mackin- 
tosh. “Now,” I thought, “he 
18 going to put on a sou’wester 
and cape like a London cabby.” 
But, as was quickly revealed, 
this extra wrapping was for me, 
—an apron to be tucked around 
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my frock ; while the man, mois- 
ture streaming in rills from his 
muscular limbs, ran lightly on. 
As we passed through the 
Botanical Gardens, which even 
in November showed numerous 
flowers strange to our know- 
ledge, one of the men brought 
a blossom with its long curious- 
shaped bud. It was the Buddha 
sacred flower, and had an ex- 
quisite perfume. The fleshy 
texture of the petals resembled 
that of the gardenia. The col- 
our was a rich creamy white, 
the inner side of the petals being 
shaded from primrose to orange. 
It grows on a tall tree, and the 
blooms, because of their short 
stalks, when arranged in a 
bouquet are valueless. The 
commercial-souled Indian has a 
cunning way of spiking the 
buds on thin pieces of cane. 
Thus treated, and combined 
with a large admixture of scar- 
let hibiscus and maidenhair 
fern, they make charming bou- 
quets, which, during the brief 
hour that elapses before they 
fade, easily find purchasers. 
The shower ceased as sud- 
denly as it began. The sun 
was shining when, bearing 
branches of the sweet-smelling 
cinnamon leaves, we left the 
Gardens and turned town- 
wards, our men first pausing 
beside a great tree under which 
was stationed a seller of betel- 
nut, the one who acted as 
leader first buying and dis- 
tributing a number of the crisp 
green leaves, each holding its 
portion of the grated nut. The 
consumption of the drug had 
the effect on the runners of 
acting agreeably as a restorat- 
ive, and unpleasantly by stain- 
3K 
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ing their teeth and gums blood- 
red. 

. On we went, again mingling 
with the business-going stream, 
which now, the hour being fur- 
ther advanced, belonged to a 
superior class, and was com- 
posed principally of dignified 
gentlemen, who wore wider 
petticoats, more combs in their 
hair, and had patches on the 
rents in their umbrellas. Our 
little procession of rickshaws 
evidently was a source of enter- 
tainment. From every side 
smiling faces turned to us, and 
many strange voices wished us 
a gay “Good morning.” 

The Boy, with his rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes astare, attracted 
a lot of attention. Welcomes 
were heaped upon him, one 
patriarch even insisting on stop- 
ping the rickshaw to shake the 
juvenile hand. 

The shops were open now, 
and the streets crowded to 
impassability. Many of our 
shipmates who had come on 
shore in the morning we saw 
mobbed by  hucksters who 
pressed upon them flimsy wares. 
Although not yet eight o’clock, 
it was becoming unpleasantly 
hot. We were glad to leave 
the jostling throng and regain 
the ship. As usual, the hour 
fixed for sailing had been post- 
poned, so there was still a little 
time to spare before starting. 
Hurrying downstairs, we bathed, 
put on cool thin clothes, and 
returned on deck to see the fun. 

In the shadow of the deck- 
house several merchants had 
spread out little shops of silver- 
ware, native stuffs, or lace. 
Inside the waiting-room a jewel- 
ler displayed cases of beautiful 
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rings, while vendors of moon- 
stones and cat’s-eyes, of carved 
ivory fans and elephants, of 
photographs, and of white duck 
garments, paraded on the clean 
holystoned boards. All around 
the water was alive with gest- 
iculating natives, athirst for 
a share of British coin. On a 
dilapidated canoe perched three 
diving - boys, noisily clapping 
naked elbows against naked 
sides as they shouted vocifer- 
ously, ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay !” 
Sporting about like dolphins 
in the warm water beside them 
were two other creatures, their 
darkness oddly relieved by 
streaks of white. These the 
Boy’s sharp eyes identified as a 
couple of the Orient firemen. 

As we turned away from the 
side, our eyes dazzled with the 
glitter of the sparkling water, 
we were accosted by a young 
man who showed us a mango- 
seed. 

“Are you a conjuror?” the 
Artist asked, recalling the tales 
we had heard of the Indian 
jugglers. 

“Yas, sah.” 

“Can you 
trick ?” 

“Yas. Do him now.” 

Seeking a deserted portion 
of the promenade-deck, we 
grouped ourselves in readiness 
for the performance. Any pas- 
sengers remaining on board 
were at breakfast, so the 
audience was of the smallest, 
comprising as it did only two 
children and a nursemaid in 
addition to our trio. 

Our conjuror’s appearance 
placed him at once above the 
suspicion of concealing any- 
thing up his sleeve, for sleeve 


do the mango 
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he had none. His dress was 
a scant white drapery which 
began at the shoulders and 
ended at the knees, leaving 
both arms and legs uncovered. 
Placing himself on the deck 
directly in front of us, with 
his boy assistants a little way 
off on either side, he began 
operations. first he spread 
on the deck a small cotton 
pocket-handkerchief; thereon, 
in the form of a small hillock, 
he put two handfuls of loose 
friable earth, in which he 
planted the mango-seed. This 
accomplished, he despatched a 
boy with a flat tin for water, 
in the mean time taking a 
hooded snake from a shallow 
basket and waving it — the 
while it hissed angrily and 
enlarged its neck — over the 
little mound of soil, as he did 
so chanting on a strange pipe. 
The water fetched, he sprinkled 
a few drops on the earth, then 
covered the heap with a small 
square of fringed turban-cloth. 
After again repeating his in- 
cantations, he lifted the top 
covering and revealed .a tiny 
green shoot, not unlike the first 
appearance of a bean above 
the ground. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed jubi- 
lantly, “the seed do grow. He 
need stick, help him grow.” 

Taking a thin slip of bamboo- 
cane, he stuck it in beside the 
tiny sprout, re-covering all 
with the cloth, and making 
his boy support the shawl from 
above, that the plant might 
have space to expand. Again 
was the hissing snake whirled 
around; again sounded the 
weird chant; then, when we 
were all a-tiptoe with expecta- 
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tion, the magician snatched off 
the concealing cloth, and re- 
vealed, growing upright from 
the tiny mound of earth, a 
bushy little mango-tree, ver- 
dant with many leaves. In 
completion of his marvel the 
wizard lifted the plant and 
showed us the original seed 
with the stalk and roots pro- 
truding therefrom. 

All this, it must be noted, 
was done in broad sunshine, 
on the bare boards of the deck ; 
and we, being seated on the 
bench by the saloon skylight, 
could not only see the conjuror’s 
actions perfectly, but could see 
over and around him. Also the 
tree was a sturdy plant whose 
uncrushed foliage bore no evi- 
dence of the dilapidations con- 
cealment would naturally have 
entailed. 

Our wizard salaamed and 
departed. The  shore- going 
folks had returned, laden with 
more or less valueless bargains. 
The quartermaster, armed with 
a rope, had hastened the tardy 
departure of sundry avaricious 
hucksters ; but still clinging to 
the bridge chains lingered a 
diver, a man of lithe body and 
partially shaven head, whose 
speciality it was to dive from 
the side of the ship after a 
shilling and catch the coin as 
it descended through the water. 
He was an artist in his pro- 
fession, and no lesser sum had 
power to tempt him. Just as 
the first pulsations of the engine 
were felt, the coveted coin 
glittered and fell. Quicker 
than thought, the diver flashed 
after it. An instant later his 
shaven poll shot upwards, the 
coin shining between his teeth. 
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THE INVISIBILITY OF THE SOLDIER. 


THE adaptation of colour to 
ground is one of those most 
interesting operations of nature 
by which wild animals and 
insects are protected by an 
All-wise Providence from de- 
struction by their natural 
enemies. This subject may 
be studied practically by a 
visit to the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. 
It is there demonstrated how 
birds, reptiles, beasts, and in- 
sects are, so to speak, clothed 
in colours which strongly re- 
semble those of the ground, 
herbage, or country in which 
they have their dwellings. 
Take, for instance, the par- 
tridge, the snipe, woodcock, 
and the “sisi,” which is a 


description of small partridge 
found among the desert hills 
bordering on Afghanistan and 


Beluchistan. Take again the 
rock and the grass_ snakes, 
each being clothed by nature 
in strict conformity to its 
habitat. Then look at the 
insect life,—the “stick” and 
“leaf” insects, which are only 
two examples among a _ host. 
It is most difficult to distin- 
guish them when lying mo- 
tionless on the ground among 
the fallen leaves and twigs 
which are strewn under trees. 
Take again the markhor, the 
ibex, Ovis ammon, Ovis poli, 
and beasts of the deer tribe. 
How like are these beasts to 
the country in which they live! 

Nature, who so carefully 
protects her animal life from 
injury, teaches man a valu- 


able lesson as regards the 
colour of uniform with which 
to equip our soldiers when 
proceeding on active service 
in the field. In ancient days 
when armour was worn by 
horse as well as by foot sol- 
diers, the “dangerous zone” 
was limited to the effective 
range of the weapons of of- 
fence of those days—such as 
arrows shot from crossbows, or 
stones projected from powerful 
slings. The range in either 
case was very limited, as is 
clearly evident. 

Then came the introduction 
of firearms, which very natur- 
ally caused a revolution in fight- 
ing. But the effective range 
of these weapons was also, at 
first, extremely limited. It is 
very doubtful whether the old 
blunderbuss would carry farther 
than the bolt or arrow from a 
crossbow, although the killing 
power was undoubtedly far 
greater, and valued accordingly. 

In those ancient days of 
fighting in battle array the 
opposing armies were invari- 
ably well within visual range 
before they struck at each 
other. Then followed the in- 
troduction of field artillery, 
which caused a still greater 
revolution in tactics. But the 
old smooth - bore field - pieces 
could boast only of a very 
limited range. The old Brown 
Bess and the Enfield were 
distinct improvements on the 
ancient flintlocks which were m 
vogue at the commencement of 
the present century. 
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It was only the introduction 
of rifled artillery and rifled 
small arms which necessitated 
a decided revolution in tactics. 
Battles were now fought at 
a greater distance, and with- 
out the opposing armies neces- 
sarily coming into close contact 
with each other. I use the 
qualifying word “ necessarily,” 
as, of course, actual contact 
does occur occasionally, even in 
these latter days of weapons 
of extreme range and accur- 
acy. Take, for instance, the 
assault of a position, when 
cold steel is brought into play 
once more as in days of old, 
when little else was used. We 
have seen thrilling examples 
of such assaults in the opening 
battles of the Transvaal war, 
which is at present raging in 
the north of Natal. 

The great nations of the 
world are now in possession 
of a magazine-rifle of small 
calibre with a range up to 
2000 yards and over, and of 
field and mountain artillery 
which ranges to 4000. Troops 
are liable to be killed or put 
hors de combat at distances 
never thought to be within the 
bounds of possibility in the 
middle of the present century. 
In consequence, therefore, of 
the introduction of military 
armaments of such extreme 
accuracy and long - ranging 
powers, it is obvious that 
battles are now fought —or 
at least commenced — at a 
distance far beyond visual 
range. This all points, there- 
fore, to the fact that fighting 
nowadays is a very different 
affair to what it was even so 
recently as the Franco-German 
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war, and further tends, I think, 
to prove the absolute necessity 
for dressing the soldier in a 
colour as invisible as it is 
possible to give him. In former 
days the invisibility of the sol- 
dier was of little or no account 
when compared to what it is 
at the present day. 

Now the predominant uni- 
form of the British army has 
always been scarlet. If we 
look at the old records of the 
many campaigns in which 
British troops have fought in 
Europe and the other conti- 
nents of the world, we shall 
find that it has almost in- 
variably been the custom for 
Great Britain to send her 
soldiers into battle dressed in 
this colour, no matter in what 
part of the world the campaign 
happened to be. There are 
many pictures all over the 
country showing us in what 
strange uniforms our fathers 
and forefathers fought at the 
commencement of the present 
century, as well as in centuries 
gone by. It seems that no dif- 
ference was made in the dress 
even in such a climate as India, 
for we see that in the first war 
in Afghanistan from 1839-42 
our troops were dressed in red, 
and must have sweltered under 
a tropical sun on the plains of 
Jellalabad in scarlet tunics, 
pipeclayed belts and musket- 
slings, and wearing the old 
black headdress with a small 
peak fore and aft—something 
resembling the shako, but, like 
it, having no protection from 
the fierce rays of an Eastern 
sun. How our soldiers could 
have stood a campaign under 
such conditions is not easy to 
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understand in these days of 
reform. I have in my pos- 
session an old oil-painting exe- 
cuted by one of the privates 
of her Majesty’s 9th Foot, my 
father’s old regiment, illus- 
trating the storming of the 
heights of Alimasjid by Gen- 
eral Pollock in 1842. Our 
soldiers are here depicted as 
dressed in scarlet, with pipe- 
clayed cross-belts and black 
headdress, just as they would 
have appeared on a_ barrack- 
square in this country. 

Of recent years the substitu- 
tion of smokeless powders for 
black has again in a great meas- 
ure affected modern tactics. It 
is practically impossible now to 
locate the firing of infantry, as 
it was formerly by aid of the 
smoke. In Tirah and_ the 


other campaigns on the Indian 
frontier in 1897-98, the enemy 


were in possession of ample 
rifles, chiefly Martini-Henrys. 
But the Afridis possessed also 
several Lee - Metfords, which, 
being expert rifle thieves, they 
had managed to steal, to- 
gether with much ammunition. 
These hillmen were enabled to 
execute a considerable amount 
of mischief among our troops 
from inaccessible heights com- 
manding the line of march of 
our troops. 

It has now fortunately be- 
come a recognised fact by our 
military authorities that scarlet 
should no longer be worn by 
our troops on active service, as 
presenting too distinct a mark 
for the enemy’s artillery and 
rifle fire. They have been cast- 
ing around for years past for 
a material which is at once 
suitable in colour, as_ well 
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as in texture, with which to 
clothe our troops on active 
service. 

This colour has at last been 
found in the shape of khaki, 
a word now popularly applied 
to the material, and which is 
now recognised as the most 
suitable colour for uniform to 
be worn by troops in the field. 
For the enlightenment of those 
of my readers who are un- 
acquainted with matters of 
military equipment, I will give 
a short account of the history 
of khaki, and what led to its 
adoption in the army. 

Khaki is the Indian word for 
this dye, and, so far as I know, 
was an Indian invention ori- 
ginally, if I may so term it. 
The colour is a mineral dye of 
a yellowish hue, and has always 
been much used by the natives. 
But this Indian dye is of very 
inferior quality, because it is 
not ‘fast,’ and becomes lighter 
with each successive washing. 
This was the great difficulty 
which regiments had to con- 
tend with, as they could never 
keep the uniforms of their men 
of the same shade. The uni- 
forms were washed periodically 
—a wing of the regiment at a 
time perhaps—but this could 
manifestly not always fit in, 
because some required cleaning 
oftener than others. The result 
was that a regiment, after a 
time, presented a very motley 
aspect, and consequently looked 
untidy and dirty—a constant 
eyesore to the colonel and his 
officers, as in our army sO 
much stress is always laid on 
a clean and smart turn-out. 

The Indian army has the 
honour of being the first to 
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adopt this colour. I am really 
not quite sure myself when 
the introduction took place; 
but when I first went out 
to India in 1880, I found the 
native troops were dressed in 
ordinary white drill which 
had been dyed a khaki colour 
either regimentally or  else- 
where. It is the custom in the 
Indian army — where almost 
every article of uniform is 
paid for by the sepoy himself 
—for regiments to make up 
their own uniforms. What 
they did was to indent on the 
cotton- mills, which are now 
numerous in India, for white 
drill in the piece. This was 
dyed khaki by the regimental 
dyer, and subsequently made 
up into uniforms by the regi- 
mental darzi (tailor). The tur- 
bans worn by the native troops, 
the helmet covers to be worn 
over the white helmets of 
British officers, covers for 
water-bottles, haversacks, and 
the webbing which formed the 
straps thereof—these were all 
dyed this khaki colour in the 
bazaars which are attached to 
each regiment in India. 

The advantages of this ma- 
terial, which is now popularly 
called khaki, over white uni- 
forms was, however, becoming 
manifest to every one, the col- 
our being more in keeping with 
the arid plains of India, and of 
the mountains bordering on the 
Panjab frontier, in which part 
of India most of the fighting 
has taken place since the first 
Sikh war. White uniform, al- 
though admirably suited to the 
heat of an Indian climate, was 
not altogether adapted for the 
everyday working dress of the 
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British soldier, as it gets so 
quickly dirty. The military 
authorities in India, therefore, 
in course of time decided to 
equip him with this khaki 
material. It was first of all, 
I believe, only used for fatigue 
duties ; but for some time past 
now it has entirely replaced 
white for all parades — white 
uniform being retained only for 
church parades and walking 
out. 

It was not till about 1884-85 
that two English gentlemen, 
Messrs Lemann and Gatti, 
were successful in discovering 
what experience has proved to 
be an absolutely fast dye to all 
intents and purposes. Thewhole 
Imperial army in India, includ- 
ing the Imperial service troops 
of ‘the various native States, 
have now been dressed in khaki 
for many years past. The ma- 
terial, in the shape of drills and 
serges, corduroys and puttees, 
is manufactured in Lanca- 
shire and elsewhere, and sent 
out to agents in India. I 
have no hesitation in affirming 
that the invention has proved 
a benefit to the whole army. 
It should be noted that the 
dye can be applied equally to 
woollen and to cotton clothing. 
This is important in the event 
of our military authorities con- 
sidering it necessary to clothe 
our troops in serge for home 
use at any time, as the cotton 
drill would be quite unsuitable 
for a cold climate. 

I think it was in the year 
1885 that Lord Roberts, who 
had just taken over the office of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 
took up the question of khaki 
in the same energetic manner 
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in which he went into every 
military question. He was early 
convinced of the suitability of 
this colour for uniforms in the 
field, and he went farther: he 
issued an order to have the 
whole equipment of field and 
mountain batteries, including 
even the wheels and guns them- 
selves, painted khaki. This was 
a striking change from the dark 
colour they had previously been 
painted, and which presented 
such a contrast to the usual 
surroundings of an Indian land- 
scape. The rage for khaki at 
that time was so general that 
some wit proposed that all 
horses should be painted khaki 
before being sent on service! 
An excellent idea, but un- 
fortunately unpractical till 
some one can manage perhaps 
to breed out a khaki horse. 

The troops sent out to Egypt 
to take part in the successive 
expeditions for the reconquest 
of the Soudan, and now the 
Army Corps which is being 
despatched to the Transvaal, 
have all been fitted out with 
khaki. The soldier on active 
service is now khaki from head 
to foot. Let us see how he is 
dressed in India, for instance. 
The native soldier has a khaki 
turban, the British soldier puts 
a khaki cover over his white 
helmet; his haversack, his water- 
bottle, his puttees or leggings, 
the spats of kilted regiments, 
are all of khaki; and lastly, his 
boots are of unblackened leather. 
The British soldier does not 
pipeclay his belts on service, 
and they consequently very 
soon become dust colour. In 
fact, the fighting soldier of to- 
day presents a striking contrast 
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to his predecessor of half a 
century ago. 

It seems a pity, however, that 
we do not go heart and soul 
into this khaki question, as it 
is of such manifest importance 
in the field. Esprit de corps in 
certain regiments of the service 
is still allowed to interfere with 
the invisibility of the soldier on 
active service. For instance, 
Highland regiments adhere rig- 
idly to their tartan kilts or 
trousers, which, being of a dark 
colour, stand out in striking con- 
trast on an arid veldt or moun- 
tain - side. These regiments 
might with advantage make 
note of the pointed remark 
made by one of the Boers who 
was taken prisoner at Elands- 
laagte. He is said to have 
stated that the soldiers wearing 
kilts were very easily seen, but 
not so those wearing khaki, who 
were difficult to locate. This 
remark, coming from one of the 
enemy and one fresh from the 
field of battle, is of the greatest 
value, and should not be lost 
sight of by the higher military 
authorities, whose province it is 
to regulate the dress of our 
army alike in the field as in 
peace-time. 

Now I have no wish whatever 
to quarrel with the kilt in itself. 
There is no doubt, and every 
hill-climber will bear me out 
in stating, that the kilt is the 
most suitable dress to be found 
perhaps over the whole face of 
the earth for mountain - climb- 
ing. Nothing can come up to 
it in one essential point—viz., 
it leaves the knees free. The 
kilt is not only picturesque— 
it is also highly practical and 
sensible. 
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It may not generally be 
known to the English public 
that there is a tribe in the 
Himalayas, the small native 
State of Chamba, where men 
and children wear, what is to 
all intents and purposes, a kilt. 
It is a long woollen cloak, which 
they hitch up till the lower 
edge reaches just above the 
knees. To keep it in this 
position, they wind round their 
waists a very long black rope 
made of sheep’s wool, which 
comes in useful in many ways 
and on many occasions. The 
cloak is provided with a deep 
roll collar; it is loose and 
open at the neck and chest; 
young lambs, unleavened cakes, 
hookahs, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous articles are all stowed 
away inside. The material is 
thick, and impervious to rain. 
The whole dress is not only 
simple but also extremely pic- 
turesque. 

I have already stated that 
I do not object to the kilt in 
itself; but I do object to the 
colour on account of its dark- 
ness. I think it is a great 
pity to wear tartan on active 
service, as it makes the men 
needlessly distinguishable. Al- 
though I have not the honour to 
be a Scotsman, and may natn- 
rally not be supposed to know 
about such matters, still I 
would take the liberty of mak- 
ing the suggestion that for 
active service Highland regi- 
ments should be dressed in 
khaki kilts, either of serge or 
drill as they best please. If it 
1s voted that this material 
would not hang well, there is 
then but one alternative—viz., 
khaki knickerbockers and put- 
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tees, like other regiments of the 
line. I am, however, strong on 
the one point, that nothing dark 
which catches the eye should be 
permitted. 

Since the foregoing was 
written it has been brought to 
my notice that Sir Archibald 
Campbell has suggested a re- 
versible kilt—tartan on the one 
side and khaki on the other. 
There is, however, I believe, one 
insuperable difficulty to this pro- 
position: a reversible material 
is, of necessity, very thick, so 
it would be impossible to make 
suitable kilts of it, and I 
scarcely think it would com- 
mend itself to the Highlander. 
Kilts are made occasionally of 
tweed stuffs, the colour of some 
of which there is nothing to 
find fault with. It might do 
instead of khaki, and it would, 
perhaps, be possible to work in 
some faint colour, thus giving 
distinction to the various High- 
land clans. 

Inseparably connected with 
this subject is the dress of 
officers, among whose ranks 
there has been such a lament- 
ably high percentage of killed 
and wounded in the several 
opening battles of the Trans- 
vaal war. Highteen years ago, 
when we last tackled the Boers, 
they played the same game of 
picking off the officers. Two 
years ago, in the several ex- 
peditions when the North- 
west Frontier in India was 
ablaze, there was again a fairly 
high percentage of officers 
placed hors de combat. The 
Afridis and other frontier 
tribesmen are undoubtedly fully 
alive to the advantages of 
shooting down British officers, 
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who are generally easily dis- 
tinguishable — more especially 
so in the Indian infantry 
regiments. 

It may be of interest here 
to mention an incident which 
occurred in the Guides infantry 
which took part in the expe- 
dition operating against the 
Mamund tribe in the autumn 
of 1897. The officers of that 
regiment, as in fact practically 
every officer in the whole force, 
wore sola topees (sun-hats 
made of pith) in preference to 
their own helmets, as affording 
greater protection against the 
sun. The Guides had been 
frequently engaged with the 
enemy. On the occasion on 


which occurred the particular 
incident which I am about to 
relate, a portion of their skir- 
mishing line was within ear- 
shot of the enemy’s skirmishers, 


one of whom suddenly shouted 
out something in Pushtoo at 
the top of his voice. One of 
the British officers heard the 
remark, which, being translated, 
was as follows: “I see you; I 
know you by your hat. I'll 
get you yet!” The British 
officer in question, to whom the 
remark was directed, was a 
fine stalwart Scotsman, a 
splendid officer, and presented 
a striking and noticeable object 
in his sola topee, which, by the 
way, I may add, he did not 
discard. 

It was at one time considered 
necessary for the officer to be as 
differently dressed from his men 
as possible, so that the rank and 
file should be able to distinguish 
their leaders; and I think Iam 
right in stating that our officers 
in the Crimea wore patrol- 
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jackets to this end. But this 
idea seems more or less ex- 
ploded now, and very rightly 
so. The officer’s voice is quite 
sufficient, and there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for the men not 
recognising their officer, no mat- 
ter in what garb he is dressed. 
The officer is, by nature of his 
position and office, fairly easily 
distinguished from the rank and 
file—less in British than in 
Indian regiments, where the 
difference is even more marked, 
inasmuch as the British officer 
has a white face, and his dress 
generally differs from that of 
the sepoy. 

The officer being naturally an 
invaluable factor, and one who 
should be preserved as far as 
circumstances will permit, the 
question naturally arises, Is it 
not possible to assimilate to a 
greater degree the dress of 
officers and men, so as to make 
the officer less of a mark to the 
enemy’s rifle than he is at pre- 
sent? I have no _ hesitation 
whatever in replying in the 
affirmative: it is possible. But 
whether the change in equip- 
ment and dress such as I am 
going to propose would result 
in a lower percentage of casu- 
alties among officers, experience 
alone can tell. In any case, it 
would be a move in the right 
direction. 

It will be as well to take the 
two services separately —viz., 
officers with British regiments, 
and British officers with Indian 
regiments. These services are 
quite distinct, as will be seen 
farther on. 

In the British army the chief 
difference between the officer 
and his men is that he wears 
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a sword and Sam Browne belt,} 
which, if fitted, as in many 
cases, with only one cross sling 
instead of two, makes him a 
very marked object. The belts 
are usually of brown leather, 
which is the right colour; but in 
some regiments, as for instance 
the Rifle Brigade, 60th King’s 
Royal Rifies,Goorkha regiments, 
and some others, black belts 
are worn, not only by officers 
but by men as well, and these 
especially are easily singled out 
by the keen eye of a Pathan or 
Boer. The private wears a belt 
with two large pouches in front, 
and slings which pass over the 
shoulders and perpendicularly 
down to the waist-belt which 
it supports. The private also 
carries a rifle, which in no way 
resembles the officer’s sword, 
and this difference also tends to 
make the officer a marked man. 

The greater field for improve- 
ment lies in the Indian, rather 
than in the British, army, as 
these regiments are only officered 
by eight Englishmen, and they 
may naturally be considered 
very valuable, in so far as they 
are not so easily replaced as 
officers put hors de combat in 
British regiments. For the 
uninitiated this statement may 
require a few words of explana- 
tion. An officer in a native 
regiment has to learn the 
language, the customs, and the 
general working with native 
troops. All this cannot be 
acquired properly even in a 
year, as will be apparent to 
any one who has studied the 
subject. There are only eight 
combatant British officers with 


a native regiment—a very small 
number it will be remarked. 
The whole lot might very easily 
be put hors de combat in a single 
engagement with a civilised 
enemy, if we take as a prece- 
dent the losses in some of the 
British regiments which were 
engaged in the battles of Glen- 
coe, Elandslaagte, and Reit- 
fontein. This question is of 
course quite distinct from that 
with which we are immediately 
engaged; but I may mention 
that it is one which has fre- 
quently been placed before the 
Government. There are, how- 
ever, almost insuperable difficul- 
ties—both financial and political 
—which have so far prevented 
a satisfactory solution being 
arrived at. The question is 
beyond the scope of this article, 
and I merely mention the fact 
to show how valuable is the 
British officer of the Indian 
Staff Corps. 

To return to my subject. 
The most striking difference of 
a British officer’s dress in the 
native army is perhaps his 
headgear. He wears a khaki 
helmet, whereas the sepoy 
wears the pugri (turban), which 
is made of khaki. In con- 
sequence of the large percentage 
of casualties among officers in 
the Indian Frontier campaigns 
of 1897-98, some regiments 
elected to discard the helmet, 
and replace them by turbans, 
and experience proved that an 
officer was not nearly so easily 
distinguishable in this head- 
dress. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that in course of time every 
regiment in the native army 





1 Named after General Sir Samuel Browne. 
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will, either of their own initia- 
tive, or maybe by General order, 
which would be infinitely more 
satisfactory, adopt the same 
headgear as that of their men, 
and there would be much 
wisdom in this. 

Now, with regard to the 
sword and sword-belt, I may 
mention that the remarks I 
made about the British service 
apply equally to the British 
officers of the Indian army. 
There are regiments with black 
as well as with brown belts. 
It is the custom to polish up 
both brown and black belts to 
such a pitch that they glisten in 
the sun in a very marked man- 
ner. This is all very right and 
proper in times of peace, but it 
is a practice which should be dis- 
continued when the soldier pro- 
ceeds on active service. Black 
belts are very conspicuous on 
khaki uniforms, and, if the 
scheme for the invisibility of 
the soldier is to be thoroughly 
gone into, they should be done 
away with. But here comes in 
the question of esprit de corps. 
Rifle regiments would be no 
longer Rifies without black belts, 
any more than would Highland 
regiments be Highland minus 
their kilts. For active service 
it would undoubtedly be wiser 
to have brown belts; but Gov- 
ernment would never give their 
consent, I am afraid, to a regi- 
ment having two sets of ac- 
coutrements, on account of the 
expense involved. I am inclined 
to think that an excellent sub- 
stitute for both brown and black 
belts would be khaki webbing 
such as is used for horse-girths. 
It is close in texture and very 
strong, and is not perishable 
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like leather, which is a great 
difficulty we have to contend 
with in India. Owing to the 
heat, leather accoutrements 
get very hard, and this is a 
serious inconvenience to the 
private and sepoy, who, when 
marching, get saturated with 
sweat, and this ruins the leather. 
Accoutrements made of khaki 
webbing might not be so last- 
ing as leather, and would require 
renewing oftener; but, being 
cheaper, would probably prove 
less costly to Government in 
the long-run. Then again, 
there is the cut of the British 
officer’s coat, which is different 
to that worn by the sepoy. 
The keen eye of an enemy, 
secure behind a rock or in- 
trenchments, has frequently 
time to single out the officer, 
owing partly to his distinct 
duties in the matter of com- 
mand, and also to the fact of 
his being distinguishable from 
the sepoy in the matter of dress 
and equipment, which includes 
also his armament. The Pathan 
at all events is quick to single 
out the officer, and makes him 
the mark for his rifle. 

I now come to the question 
of weapons—z.e., the weapon of 
the officer. He is, as we well 
know, armed with a _ sword. 
The public naturally always 
look upon the sword as insep- 
arable from the officer. It has 
always, from time immemorial, 
been alike the weapon of offence 
as well as of defence. It is be- 
sides the badge of rank of the 
officer. In days gone by, the 
sword was doubtless a very use- 
ful weapon of offence as also of 
defence, but now it is univers- 
ally recognised that an officer 
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would rely more on his revolver 
than on his sword. 

If we are to carry out the 
assimilation of the officer and 
the private, I see nothing for 
it but to discard the sword 
when proceeding on field ser- 
vice. This is a suggestion 
which will probably stagger 
not only public opinion, but 
possibly also a large percen- 
tage of officers themselves. But 
I know for a fact that there 
are many officers in India who 
are of this way of thinking— 
men who have done much cam- 
paigning. 

Yes; the sword belonging 
to the infantry officer should 
be left behind when he proceeds 
on active service. The time 
has come to be thoroughly 
practical in our equipment for 
field service, and all so-called 
smartness should give way to 


what is really sensible and 


practical. The question natur- 
ally arises, What will you arm 
the officer with? To carry out 
the general scheme of assimi- 
lation, I would reply: Arm 
him with a carbine. The 
Martini-Metford for preference, 
with a magazine attached. It 
is of course quite understood 
that the officer is armed with 
this weapon not for purposes 
of offence; his duties are those 
essentially of a leader, and not 
of a combatant. The natural 
conclusion is that the officer, 
thus equipped, would probably 

in no greater prominence 
behind, or in front of a com- 
pany, as the case may be, 
than are the non-commissioned 
officers. It may not be gener- 
ally known to the public that 
an infantry officer would never 
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draw his sword except when 
his men are called upon to fix 
bayonets before assaulting a 
position or in defending in- 
trenchments against the on- 
slaught of an enemy. 

The sword is, moreover, a 
decided encumbrance to an 
officer’s free movement when 
manceuvring on hilly ground 
such as is found on the frontiers 
of India. As a matter of con- 
venience, he generally takes it 
out of his Sam Browne belt 
and uses it as a walking-stick, 
and a very inferior one it makes 
at best. The sword is practic- 
ally useless as a weapon of of- 
fence compared to the revolver, 
as the infantry officer is a poor 
swordsman, and knows very 
little of the art beyond what 
he works up for the annual 
inspection parade. The carbine, 
on the other hand, although 
heavier, is a handy article, and 
gives the officer a useful weapon 
of offence should he ever find 
himself in a tight corner and 
have to defend himself. 

I have quite recently read 
with great satisfaction two 
or three very sensible letters 
which have been written to the 
‘Times,’ fully bearing out the 
arguments which I have en- 
deavoured to set forth in this 
article. One writer points out 
the injudiciousness of allowing 
the officers of the Coldstream 
Guards to wear the badge of 
their regiment on the helmet, 
which is calculated “to shine 
like a diamond in the African 
sun.” The uselessness of the 
sword is touched on by another 
writer—an ex-Rifleman — who 
avers that more than one officer 
had remarked to him that he 
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would infinitely prefer carrying 
a good stick into action. I was 
glad to see in the ‘Times’ of 
November 10 an account of the 
inspection by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales of the Composite 
Regiment of Household Cavalry 
which is to be despatched to 
South Africa. Evidently much 
care has been taken by the 
authorities to fit out the men in 
a sensible and workmanlike 
dress, and much has been done 
to dispense—as far as possible 
—with any part of their equip- 
ment which might glitter in the 
sun. 

In conclusion, I would urge 
the necessity for taking all the 
above points into careful con- 
sideration. In these days of 
magazine-rifles possessing great 
accuracy and long range, it is 
undoubtedly of paramount im- 
portance to make the soldier as 


invisible as possible by clothing 
him from head to foot in a 
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colour as like the country he 
is called upon to campaign in 
as can be procured. Further, 
in order to protect the officer 
from being specially selected 
by the enemy’s marksmen, he 
should be dressed ; in every es- 
sential particular as his men 
are; and his weapon should be 
the same as that of the men, 
but with the addition of his 
revolver. As I said before, 
and will repeat again, whether 
the changes in dress of officers 
and men would result in fewer 
casualties on the field of battle 
experience alone can tell; but 
at any rate, I am inclined to 
think they would be a move in 
the right direction. The time 
is now eminently ripe for a 
further advance in introducing 
a still more practical and 
sensible war garb than we 
possess at present. 
C. H. POWELL, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 1st Goorkha Rifles. 
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THE SAMOA AGREEMENT IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 


WHEN it is considered that 
the total European population 
of Samoa is under 500, that 
its revenue is barely £8000 a- 
year, and that its total area is 
less than half the size of Devon- 
shire, Lord Salisbury will seem 
justified in remarking, “Samoa 
is not in itself a very important 
matter.” That three Great 
Powers should have thought 
so insignificant a place worth 
a moment’s contention will 
puzzle the historian who may 
light upon Stevenson’s ‘ Foot- 
note to History’ a century 
hence, for Samoa is not the key 
to any position, nor can it by 
any combination of circum- 
stances ever become so. And 
yet, for nearly twenty years, 
England, Germany, and the 
United States have been alter- 
nately bickering and mending 
their quarrel with machinery 
that no one of ordinary sanity 
could expect to work smoothly 
for a fortnight. 

The story of Samoa is in- 
structive for its own sake. In 
the days when the foreign 
enterprise of German trade did 
not need bolstering by the 
Government, the great firm of 
Godefroy of Hamburg exploited 
every considerable island in the 
Pacific. The ’Sixties were the 
Golden Age of the island mer- 
chant. There was no competi- 
tion. The trader sold knives 
and axes and firearms to the 
natives at a price fixed only 
by his own moderation. The 
candlemaker who now gets his 
cocoanut - oil from Ceylon, 


‘or go without. 


West Africa, and a hundred 
other places nearer Europe, had 
then to buy from Godefroy 
But in the 
Seventies there came a fall in 
prices. Godefroy went to 
pieces, the Plantagen and Ruge 
Companies were constructed 
out of the wreckage, and many 
of the local agents set up for 
themselves, buying land from 
the natives and selling it ata 
profit to the Plantagen Com- 
pany, which enjoyed something 
of the social consideration that 
belonged to John Company in 
England. The young gentle- 
men who sold sardines to the 
natives over the counter in 
Apia had a “von” in their 
names if nothing in their 
pockets; and the name of the 
firm was so well known in 
Germany, that when Bismarck 
invented the German colonies 
his thoughts naturally turned 
to the only part of the world 
where there was the sem- 
blance of an independent Ger- 
man settlement. The steamer 
Lubeck was heavily subsidised 
by the German Government, to 
call monthly at Tonga and 
Samoa; German men-of-war 
lay at. Apia ; and feverish efforts 
were made to convince the 
world that Samoa was a Ger- 
man colony in all but name. 
The Plantagen Company, mean- 
while, had fallen upon evil days. 
Its trade had ceased to pay, 
and, one after another, its out- 
lying stores were closed. The 
Germans owned, it is true, 
nearly twice as much land 
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as the English; but British 
subjects outnumbered them by 
nearly two to one, two-thirds of 
the imports were English, and, 
though the American currency 
was recognised as the standard, 
the people, both natives and 
foreigners, persisted in their 
preference for English money. 
The lingua franca was English ; 
the mission influence was all 
upon the English side; and upon 
the English trade depended the 
prosperity of many of the mer- 
chants in Auckland. It was, 
therefore, impossible for the 
British Government to pretend 
that it had no interest in the 
country, even if the United 
States, who claimed a coaling- 
station in Pangopango, had not 
protested vigorously against the 
German pretensions. 

Thus arose the modus vivendi 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1889, 
one of the most fatuous schemes 
ever devised for governing a 
country. The natives were to 
be governed by a king whom 
the majority did not obey; the 
whites by a German president 
of municipality, who was also 
to act as adviser to a king that 
did not want his advice. The 
consuls were to sit still and 
watch ; and over all was set a 
Swedish chief-justice, to inter- 
vene in the disputes that were 
certain to ensue. On _ these 
disputes it is not necessary to 
enlarge here. Those who have 
not read the ‘Footnote to 
History’ need only imagine 
the natural results of such a 
situation to get a fair idea of 
what actually happened. Last 
January Mataafa knocked the 
bottom out of it by usurping 
the throne, and then we were 
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astonished to find that it had 
dragged on for ten years. 
The only people who had 
never been consulted were the 
Samoans, who outnumber the 
whites by 85 to 1. It is not 
generally known that in 1876 
a deputation of Samoan chiefs 
waited upon Sir Arthur Gor- 
don (now Lord Stanmore) and 
offered the sovereignty of their 
islands to the Queen. Thirteen 
years later another High Com- 
missioner, fresh from an official 
visit to the group, remarked 
that what the Samoans wanted 
was a Government that forbade 
them to walk abroad in their 
own sunshine for a period of 
ten years on pain of a flogging, 
for what with habitual con- 
tempt for constituted authority, 
and an absurdly exaggerated 
idea of the importance of their 
wretched islands, nothing less 
would suffice to bring them into 
decent order. Kindly Fate has 
taken the same view. Great 
was their need of chastening: 
greater still is to be the 
measure of their chastisement. 
They are delivered bound into 
the hands of the Germans, and 
those who have seen the German 
methods of governing natives 
will understand what that 
means. Unless the leopard has 
changed his spots, the new 
owners of Upolu and Savaii 
will inevitably have a native 
rising on their hands a few 
months hence. Last year an 
attempt was made to levy a 
capitation tax of 4s. upon the 
Samoans, who had never con- 
tributed directly towards the 
expense of government. The 
experiment failed because more 
than persuasion is needed to 
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extract contributions from a 
people who prefer anarchy to 
good government. But per- 
suasion has no place in the 
German colonial system, and if 
you add to this the undoubted 
fact that the Samoans, who 
laugh with Englishmen and 
laugh at Frenchmen, hate Ger- 
mans, you have all the material 
for a native “rebellion,” with 
the usual repressive measures. 

In every German colony in 
the Pacific a preferential adjust- 
ment of trading licences has 
killed the British trade in less 
than two years. The Empire, 
it is true, will not stand or fall 
by a paltry £35,000 worth of 
trade; but the New Zealand 
merchant, who had built high 
hopes upon the development of 
the Pacific market, will not 
take more kindly than the 
English missionary to the 
change. He will not believe 
that the change is only tem- 
porary,—that the geographical 
position of the islands must, in 
the end, outweigh the political 
necessities of European Govern- 
ments, and bring back to him 
what is his birthright. 

Lord Salisbury has asked us 
to regard the Samoa Agree- 
ment as a fair bargain. A fair 
bargain it is, undoubtedly, but 
not in the sense he asked us to 
believe. “We were glad to 
accept a renunciation of the 
treaty claims and rights of 
Germany in the island of 
Tonga, where there is an ad- 


mirable and unmistakable 
harbour. We take away the 
harbour. . . .” The history 


of these rights is instructive. 

Mr Shirley Baker, a renegade 

Wesleyan missionary, engin- 
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eered the German treaty to 
flatter the vanity of the 
Tongans, and, finding that the 
Imperial Government would 
not move without an induce- 
ment, he slipped into it a clause 
of which the native plenipo- 
tentiaries, who employed Mr 
Baker as interpreter, have as- 
sured me they were ignorant :— 

“In order to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of these objects in his 
dominions, and especially to aid in the 
establishment of a coaling-station in 
his dominions, the King of Tonga 
leases (no fonna) to the German Gov- 
ernment all rights of free use of the 
necessary ground at a suitable place 
in the Vavau Group, but always with- 


out prejudice to the rights of sovereignty 
of the King of Tonga.” 


The lease was never executed ; 
but fifty tons of coal were 
dumped upon the chosen spot 
in 1877, and the grass now 
grows over them. In 1889 
the German Ambassador as- 
sured the English Government 
that it recognised Tonga as 
being within the British sphere, 
and the captain of a German 
cruiser, who was sent in Decem- 
ber 1890 to report upon the 
German interests when I was 
adviser to the King of Tonga, 
told me that his Government 
had withdrawn whatever claim 
it might have had. 

The Germans never had a 
claim to the harbour of Vavau, 
and now that they have for- 
mally renounced the lease of 
their coaling-station, we do not 
“take away the harbour,” for 
the sufficient reason that it is 
not ours to take. Over and over 
again we have assured the Ton- 
gan Government that we would 
not take away their independ- 
ence without their consent ; and 

3 L 
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we could not break faith with 
them now without evoking a 
passionate protest from a native 
Government which has, with all 
its faults, been consistently loyal 
and effective. The Tongan flag 
still floats over Vavau, the cus- 
toms duties are still collected 
by Tongan officers, and, if that 
is “taking away. a harbour,” 
diplomatic language is put to 
strange uses. But even if we 
broke all our pledges to the 
Tongans, the exchange would 
be a poorone. In Samoa British 
subjects own 36,000 acres; in 
Tonga they do not own a single 
rood. It was the most admir- 
abie feature in King George’s 
policy that he made the sale of 
land to Europeans a criminal 
offence. ‘‘ We are independent 
by the sufferance of the great 
nations,’ King George once said 
to me; “and if I allowed Euro- 
peans to buy land, they would 
have an exeuse for taking our 
country from us.” The only 
interests that British subjects 
have, or can have, under the 
existing constitution, is purely 
ephemeral. Under the fear 
of German aggression, the 
Tongans might have _ been 
driven to seek the protection 
of England; but, with this 
fear removed for ever, they 
will never consent to surrender 
any part of the independence 
in which they take so passionate 
a pride. Unlike the Samoans, 
they have grown up in the 
habit of obedience to a stable 
central Government, and have 
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paid annually a capitation tax 
nine times greater than that 
which the Samoans refused to 
pay last year. Every man and 
woman in the group can read 
and write. They have law-courts 
and police that meet the needs of 
the people and of the foreigners 
who live among them, and al- 
though, as at the present mo- 
ment (if my correspondent, the 
Minister of Police, is not telling 
more than the truth), the civil 
servants have sometimes to wait 
for their salaries, the native 
treasury is solvent, and there is 
no public debt. If taking away 
from the Germans a harbour 
that was never theirs entails 
breaking faith with this in- 
teresting people, our reputation 
for straight-dealing in the Paci- 
fic will suffer a severe blow.! 
Rather than “take away the 
harbour” under such conditions, 
I prefer to think that we have 
in fact surrendered Samoa with- 
out any tangible compensation 
in Tonga beyond the extinction 
of a shadowy claim that Ger- 
many revived this year only as 
a lever to set the Samoa Agree- 
ment in motion. 

The other German 
sions were not thought worthy 
of a place in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech. Choiseul and Ysabel 
in the Solomon Group are 
mountainous and _heavily-tim- 
bered islands, too sparsely 
populated to support a native 
trade, and too fever-haunted to 
attract European settlers. The 
surrender of the German extra- 


conces- 


1 The writer will feel the injustice the more keenly since it was he who 
1890 was charged with a mission to assure the Tongan Government in the most 
positive terms that their independence would never be taken away by England 
without their free consent. 
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territorial rights in Zanzibar is 
only to take effect when the 
other Powers renounce theirs. 
There remains the Gold Coast 
Hinterland, and here, in so far 
as an end is put to a perpetual 
cause of friction, there is some- 
thing to the credit side of the 
account. Setting aside this 
part of the bargain, the Samoa 
Agreement may be tersely put 
thus: In exchange for a free 
hand in Samoa, the Germans 
have given us what was never 
theirs to give, and we are bound 
in honour not to take. But, 
if we grant that nations are 
justified in exchanging material 
advantages in one hemisphere 
for moral advantages in an- 
other, there is a secret page in 
the ledger where the values 
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cannot be expressed in figures. 
We have affairs on our hands 
in a part of the world remote 
from the Pacific wherein the 
goodwill of Germany, paid for 
by two insignificant islands and 
£35,000 worth of trade, may 
well be cheap at the price. 
It is not always well to call 
things by their right names, 
and those who look ruefully 
at the list of German conces- 
sions on paper may take com- 
fort in applying to the bar- 
gain the ponderous platitude 
of the ‘Times’ in a_ sense 
never intended by the writer, 
“Tt is the characteristic of 
honest exchange that it is 
good for both parties and that 
both profit by it.” 
BasIL THOMSON. 
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LORD 


WE congratulate Lady Betty 
Balfour upon the _ successful 
achievement of an extremely 
difficult task. The history of 
Lord Lytton’s Indian Adminis- 
tration has been told in the 
pages before us with a complete- 
ness, clearness, and conciseness 
which leave nothing to be 
desired. Few men could have 
told the story so well; none 
could have told it better. The 
assistance she received from Sir 
John Strachey, that great In- 
dian administrator and finan- 
cier; from Sir Alfred Lyall, 
who was Foreign Secretary 
during her father’s viceroyalty ; 
and from Sir Charles Elliott 
and Sir Stuart Bailey, Indian 
administrators of great experi- 


ence during the same _ period, 
adds to the value of her book, 
but detracts nothing from her 


personal success. We have 
here the complete story, related 
from documents many of which 
are of the most confidential 
character, of an Administration 
which has been the subject of 
more controversy than any since 
the time of Warren Hastings. 
Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty 
will go down to posterity 
famous for certain landmarks 
in the history of India. Chief 
among these are the creation of 
the Famine Insurance Fund, 
the Delhi Assemblage, the 
equalisation of the Salt Duties 
and the abolition of the Salt 
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Customs Cordon, the introdue- 
tion of the Vernacular Press Act, 
the creation of the Statutory 
Service for natives, and, last and 
chief of all, the two invasions of 
Afghanistan. All were of sub- 
stantial service to India. 

The famine with which Lord 
Lytton’s Government found 
itself confronted commenced in 
1876. On New Year’s Day 
1877 was held the Delhi As- 
semblage for the proclamation 
of the Queen’s assumption of 
the title of Empress of India, 
in the presence of the heads of 
every government in India, of 
1200 civil servants, of 14,000 
British and native troops, of 
77 of the ruling chiefs and 
princes of India, representing 
territory as large as Great 
Britain, France, and Germany 
combined, and of 300 other 
native noblemen and _ gentle- 
men. Every possible pomp 
and ceremony were combined 
to mark this great event; but 
it was not only in connection 
with its effect upon the mind 
of the natives of India that 
this great ceremony was im- 
portant. Although, on the eve 
of a war, it was of vital im- 
portance to raise the enthu- 
siasm and secure the loyalty 
to the Queen of all her great 
feudatories, in nothing was the 
Delhi Assemblage more import- 
ant than that, on the eve of 4 
serious famine, it enabled the 
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Government of India to enter 
into timely and personal con- 
sultation not only with ruling 
princes, but also with the heads 
of local administrations, on the 
subject of the policy required to 
meet this grave situation. 

Lord Lytton was satisfied 
that the Bombay Government 
was dealing with the famine 
difficulty on sound principles, 
and with great discretion as 
well as energy. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, Governor of Bom- 
bay, took a serious view of the 
disaster which had befallen the 
country, and had advocated 
from the first the commence- 
ment of large public works—a 
system which, before the year 
was out, became the universally 
accepted plan of dealing with 
labour on relief works. But a 
very different state of things 
prevailed at Madras, and ex- 
cited the gravest apprehensions 
in the mind of the Viceroy. 
The method of dealing with 
the scarcity in that Presidency 
was to keep down prices arti- 
ficially by huge purchases of 
grain, the Madras Government 
not perceiving that high prices, 
by stimulating import and 
limiting consumption, were the 
natural saviours of the situation. 
The result was that the Madras 
Government had not only 
shaken the confidence of a trade 
already shy enough, but had 
also created a pauper popula- 
tion, whose numbers were no 
test of the actual scarcity, and 
whom it afterwards became 
very difficult to get rid of. The 
Supreme Government at once 
forbade the Madras Govern- 
ment to buy more grain as a 
trader, and sent Sir Richard 
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Temple, as Commissioner of the 
Supreme Government, with 
adequate powers, to Madras. 
He found vast numbers in re- 
ceipt of relief who were able to 
support themselves; but under 
his influence the wage rate was 
lowered and the supervision of 
relief labour was _ increased. 
Yet as the year went on the 
state of things in Madras and 
Mysore grew infinitely worse, 
and by the end of July the 
situation there was so deplor- 
able that the Viceroy decided 
to go there himself. He found 
a system which he described as 
“rotten to the core,” and with 
characteristic boldness he deter- 
mined to ask the Duke of 
Buckingham, Governor of Ma- 
dras, to accept the position of 
Dictator for the management 
of Famine Affairs,—a position 
which would enable him to act 
independently of his Council, 
so that famine business could 
be rescued from the circumlo- 
cution of the Revenue Board, 
followed by the circumlocution 
of the Madras Council. The 
Duke of Buckingham accepted 
the task; obstructive officers 
were removed; Major Scott- 
Moncrieff was brought down 
from the North-West Provinces 
and appointed Chief Engineer ; 
the administrative charge of 
the famine was placed in the 
hands of Mr (now Sir Charles) 
Elliott, also from the North- 
Western Provinces, who was ap- 
pointed Famine Commissioner 
of Mysore, with, as his secretary, 
Mr Wingate, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who had earned 
much credit by his manage- 
ment of the Famine Relief in 
one of the Bombay districts ; 
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and General Kennedy was 
attached to the Duke as per- 
sonal assistant for Famine 
Affairs. 

Only those acquainted with 
the Government of India at a 
time when the authority of the 
Supreme Government was less 
firmly established than it now 
is, will appreciate the courage 
of the Viceroy in thus taking 
out of the hands of the Local 
Government one department of 
administration and placing it 
in the hands of able and ener- 
getic men brought from other 
governments. The result fully 
justified the means. Public 
works of a _ protective and 
remunerative character were 
established. Steps were taken 
to ensure that a due amount 
of work was done for the relief 
wages received ; a thorough and 
intelligent inspection of all the 
famine operations throughout 
the country was held: the diffi- 
culties of inducing the people to 
go to these works; of employ- 
ing persons in different stages 
of weakness, so as not to over- 
task them while yet giving 
them some incentive to live and 
work; of clearing the relief 
kitchens and carrying the in- 
mates with their own consent 
to the works if they were fit to 
labour, or to their own homes 
if they were past work; of 
establishing and working a 
system whereby houseridden 
folk were relieved in their 
homes ; of preventing pecula- 
tion ; of securing to the Province 
a moderate outturn of useful 
work in exchange for relief 
given to the able-bodied; and 
lastly, of helping the ryots to 
recover their position of in- 
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dependence by a judicious dis- 
tribution of alms sent from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies,—all these difficulties 
were successfully overcome, and 
by the end of the year, rain 
having in the meantime fallen— 
which the people attributed to 
the Viceroy’s visit—the terrible 
mortality had ceased, and in the 
following year all relief opera- 
tions were finally wound up. 
Up to this time, as Lady 
Betty Balfour tells us, the Gov- 
ernment of India had treated 
famines empirically as_ they 
occurred, and not on a settled 
principle. But it had now be- 
come clear that they were not 
to be looked on as exceptional 
calamities but as events liable 
and certain to recur, and that 
provision must be made for 
their prevention and relief out 
of the ordinary revenue, and 
not by borrowing. It was 
held that the cost of famine 
relief must be estimated at 15 
millions every ten years, or 
£1,500,000 a-year on an aver- 
age, and it was decided that 
that sum should be set aside 
every year as a Famine Insur- 
ance Fund—a fund respecting 
which, as Lady Betty Balfour 
truly says, “more misunder- 
standing has existed and more 
misrepresentations have been 
uttered than about any other 
question connected with the 
often misunderstood and mis- 
represented subject of Indian 
finance.” Even so lately as 
five years ago, when, owing to 
the fall in the gold value of the 
rupee, India was in financial 
straits, and it was proposed by 
Sir James Westland, the Fin- 
ancial Member of Council, to 
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reduce the amount of this fund 
temporarily, the debates in the 
Legislative Council showed that 
the objects of the fund were 
thoroughly misunderstood both 
by Europeans and natives who 
were members of that Council. 
It was gravely argued that the 
Government should have locked 
up the sum of money provided 
annually, and should have had 
it in hand. But Sir John 
Strachey, in his speech on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1878, had clearly ex- 
plained the objects of the fund. 


“We start,” he said, “with the 
hypothesis that in every ten years 
the Government of India will have 
to spend £15,000,000 on the relief 
of famine. If we provide for this 
purpose a bond fide surplus of 14 
millions a-year for ten years, we shall 
have obtained our 15 millions. As 
we cannot keep our annual savings 
locked up in a separate box, it is 
inevitable that when the actual ne- 
cessity for spending the 15 millions 
arises we shall have to borrow money, 
so that what we have practically to 
do is this: we must reduce our debt 
by 1} millions year by year during 
the whole period. Thus when the 
necessity for spending the 15 millions 
arises we can borrow that amount, 
and be no worse off than we were 
ten years before.” 


He then went on to ex- 
plain that the Government 
was obliged to borrow every 
year at least 24 millions for 
the construction of produc- 
tive public works, and added: 
“It would be obviously ab- 
surd to pay off every year debt 
to the amount of £1,500,000, 
and simultaneously to incur 
fresh debt to the same extent. 
What, therefore, we have to 
do in the actual circumstances 
of the case is, by applying to 
the construction of these works 






the proceeds of the new taxes, 
to reduce by £1,500,000 a-year 
the sum which we might other- 
wise have borrowed.” In these 
words he has told the true 
use of the Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

The policy of this fund, in- 
troduced by Lord Lytton, has 
been substantially followed ever 
since. As Lady Betty Balfour 
says, it has fulfilled financially 
the designs of its authors, and 
its maintenance has from the 
time of its establishment until 
now been treated as essential 
to a sound administration of 
the finances of India. 

The equalisation of the Salt 
Duties and the abolition of 
the Salt Customs Cordon were 
perhaps the greatest boons 
ever conferred by any Govern- 
ment of India both upon the 
Government itself and upon 
the people. Salt was then, as 
it is now, in India the one and 
only source of taxation which 
in any way touches the great 
mass of the population. In 
Madras and Bombay the manu- 
facture of salt from the sea 
is cheap and easy, and for these 
Presidencies, as well as for the 
greater part of the Central 
Presidency and the native 
States of Southern India, the 
sea is the great source of 
supply. Bengal and Assam, 
on the other hand, where the 
climate is so damp that the 
salt cannot be easily obtained 
by the cheap process of solar 
evaporation, obtain nearly the 
whole of their supply from 
Cheshire. The Punjaub_pos- 
sesses inexhaustible supplies of 
rock -salt, which is consumed 
by about 14 millions of people. 
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Forty-seven millions of our 
subjects depend almost entirely 
for their salt on the native 
States of Rajputana or on 
places on the confines of those 
States. In 1877 the systems 
under which the duty was 
levied and the rates of duties 
varied in the different provinces. 
For the purpose of levying a 
customs duty upon imported 
salt, a customs line was main- 
tained for a distance of more 
than 1500 miles; and similar 
lines, some hundreds of miles 
in length, were established in 
the Bombay Presidency to 
prevent the introduction of 
salt from native States into 
British territory. To quote 
from Sir John Strachey’s 
Budget speech of 1877-78— 


“Along the greater part of this 
enormous system of Inland Custom 
lines, which if they were put down in 
Europe would stretch from London 
to Constantinople, a fiscal barrier has 
been created comparable to nothing 
that I can think of except the great 
wall of China. It consists principally 
of an impenetrable hedge of thorny 
trees and bushes, supplemented by 
stone walls and ditches, across which 
no human being or beast of burden 
or vehicle would pass without being 
subjected to detention and search. 
It is guarded by an army of some 
8000 men.” 


Sir John Strachey expressed 
his strong belief that more 
than 100,000,000 of people at 


that time failed to obtain 
a full supply of salt. He de- 
scribed how, with the existing 
means of communication, it was 
a physical impossibility to bring 
from Rajputana the salt re- 
quired for some 50,000,000 
people. He pointed out that 
for such a condition of things 
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reduction of duty would no 
more afford a remedy than it 
would be a remedy in a food 
famine to give money to people 
when no food existed in the 
markets. “It was necessary,” 
he said, “to provide cheap 
means of transport to a practi- 
cally unlimited extent between 
the salt in Rajputana and our 
own markets, and also to make 
arrangements by which the 
price of salt to our people 
should be freed from influences 
outside our territory.” 

Elaborate inquiries were now 
set afoot by Lord Lytton as to 
the annual outturn of salt, the 
cost of its production, its selling 
price, and the share in the 
profits of the manufacturer, the 
proprietors of the works, and 
the State, the duties levied by 
the State, the course of trade, 
and the interests which would 
be affected by the works in the 
native States being placed 
under the control of the British 
Government,—the assumption 
being that excise duties would 
be levied at the works before 
the salt was permitted to be 
removed, and all other duties 
on salt of every description, 
including transit, would be 
abolished. 

Before the end of 1878 these 
inquiries, and the negotiations 
following upon them, had been 
completed. All the principal 
sources of salt-production had 
been taken over on lease, and 
the minor sources closed. Lib- 
eral compensation had _ been 
paid to all interested in the 
salt- works which had _ been 
suppressed, annual payments 
had been secured by treaty 
to the native States, compen- 
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sation had been given for the 
transit duties abolished, and 
in the Budget of 1878-79 the 
salt duties were equalised, taxa- 
tion was thereby lowered by 
£1,400,000, the great salt cordon 
was abolished, this chief source 
of revenue to the Government 
of India was placed upon a 
sound basis, and the people 
were given—what they have 
had ever since—the means of 
obtaining with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience, and at the 
cheapest rate consistent with 
financial interests, a supply of 
salt only limited by their capa- 
city of consumption. 

The Vernacular Press Bill 


was introduced in March 1878. - 


It dealt only with newspapers 
published in oriental languages. 
It enabled a magistrate, with 
the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, to require 
the printer or publisher of 
any such paper to enter into 
a bond binding himself not to 
print or publish anything likely 
to excite feelings of dissatis- 
faction to the Government or 
antipathy between persons of 
different races, castes, religions, 
or sects, and not to use the 
paper for purposes of extortion. 
If these conditions were vio- 
lated, the Local Government 
might warn the newspaper by 
a notification in the ‘Gazette,’ 
and if, after such warning, the 
offence was repeated, the Local 
Government might issue its 
warrant to seize the plant of 
the paper and declare any de- 
posit made on the bond for- 
feited. There was an appeal 
to the Governor-General in 
Council against anything done 
by the Local Government or 
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by any other inferior authority. 
This law previous to its intro- 
duction had been forwarded for 
the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council 
and of each Local Government 
and ChiefCommissioner. Every 
member of the Council, and, 
with the exception of Madras, 
every one of the ten different 
local governments and admin- 
istrations consulted, was in 
favour of legislation. 

The bill, having been prepared, 
was submitted to the Secretary 
of State for India with a strong 
statement by the Viceroy that 
it was his deliberate and sincere 
conviction that the measure 
was imperatively called for by 
that supreme law—the safety 
of the State. 


“Not content,” said Lord Lytton, 
“with misrepresenting the Govern- 
ment and maligning the character of 
the ruling race in every possible way 
and on every possible occasion, these 
mischievous scribblers have of late 
been preaching open sedition; and, 
as shown by some of the passages 
which have to-day been quoted from 
their publications, they have begun 
to advocate combination on the part 
of the native subjects of the Empress 
of India for the avowed purpose of 
putting an end to the British Raj.” 


When the bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Council nine 
members of that Council spoke 
on the bill, including all the 
official members and the only 
native member of the Council 
then present. All spoke in 
favour of it, and, though re- 
gretting the necessity for such 
a law in a British dependency, 
admitted that it was necessary. 
The bill was passed and became 
law. The Secretary of State 
approved it, having regard to 
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the overwhelming weight of 
authority in favour of it in 
India, and to the soundness and 
sufficiency of the reasons put 
forth in its support. It was 
attacked by Mr Gladstone in 
Parliament, but he was defeated 
by a majority of 56. Yet it 
had a brief life of less than four 
years. When Lord Lytton left 
India more than two years 
later, only on one occasion had 
proceedings been taken under 
the Act. The publisher of one 
native newspaper had _ been 
called upon to give security 
that he would not again pub- 
lish seditious writings. He 
gave a bond, but he closed his 
paper. A year later he applied 
for permission to reissue his 
paper, and undertook to be more 
careful in future, and the per- 
mission was given. During the 


two last years of Lord Lytton’s 


viceroyalty the Act was never 
put in force. The very fact 
of the existence of the Act had 
been sufficient to keep native 
newspapers within bounds. 
Nevertheless in 1882 Lord 
Ripon’s Government repealed 
the Act on this very ground, 
that it had never been put into 
operation. ‘“ From that time,” 
says Lady Betty Balfour, “the 
vernacular press had a free 
hand, unchecked save by the 
uncertainty whether section 
124a of the Penal Code might 
not be applied to their writings, 
and the various Local Govern- 
ments watched the increasing 
venom of the press with pro- 
found anxiety.” 

In 1892 an attempt was 
made by the Government of 
Bengal, with the approval of 
the Supreme Government, to 
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prosecute a Calcutta newspaper 
for sedition. The jury dis- 
agreed, the judge did not ex- 
press his agreement with the 
verdict of the majority, and 
the prosecution fell through. 
In 1897 the murders of Messrs 
Rand and Ayerst at Poona 
were attributed to the violent 
inflammatory articles of the ver- 
nacular press ; but the Govern- 
ment of India, having in mind 
the disastrous reversal of Lord 
Lytton’s endeavour to grapple 
with the evil, were unwilling to 
introduce another Vernacular 
Press Act. The wording of 
the old section 124a of the 
Penal Code was however so 
amended as to make disaffection 
towards her Majesty equally 
punishable with disaffection to- 
wards her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. A new clause was 
added, making punishable the 
attempt to promote feelings 
of hatred or enmity between 
different classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects; the law dealing with 
the circulation of rumours with 
the intention of causing mutiny 
or riot or of disturbing public 
tranquillity was amplified ; new 
powers were given to superior 
magistrates to take security 
from any persons circulating 
seditious matter or matter 
likely to promote enmity be- 
tween classes, or intended to 
intimidate public officers, and 
in case security was not given, 
the offenders could be com- 
mitted to prison; and cases 
of seditious publication were 
brought within the cognisance 
of the superior magistrates, in- 
stead of having to be com- 
mitted to the sessions. But, 
as Lady Betty Balfour says, 
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“it is at least permissible to 
doubt whether Lord Lytton’s 
method of dealing with the 
vernacular press would not 
have been found in practice a 
lighter and less galling yoke 
than that to which after the 
lapse of fifteen years it has been 
found necessary to subject it.” 
The admission of natives of 
India to the Civil Service of the 
Crown was in Lord Lytton’s 
time, as it had been before and 
has been ever since, one of the 
burning questions of Indian 
Administration. As far back 
as the reign of William IV. an 
Act was passed “which merely 
amounted to a pious opinion 
that birth or colour did not dis- 
qualify any one from holding 
any appointment, but left the 
question for practical purposes 
very much where it was.” 
Lord Lawrence tried to deal 
with the question in 1867, but 
with little practical result. 
Lord Mayo took it up; and in 
1870 the Duke of Argyll passed 
in the British Parliament an 
Act, aiming directly at the 
legal difficulty invelved by the 
statutory reservation of the 
higher appointments for the 
covenanted Civil Service, and 
enabling the native authorities, 
notwithstanding any previous 
law, to appoint natives of India 
to any office in the Civil Ser- 
vice, but subject always to such 
rules as might from time to 
time be prescribed by the 
Governor-General in Council 
and sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State. Rules were 
passed in 1873, but being con- 
sidered insufficient by the 


Home Government, were dis- 
allowed. In 1875 Lord North- 
brook drew up wider rules, but 
they remained practically in- 
operative. 

In 1877 Lord Lytton took 
the question up, greatly aided 
by Mr Eden, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. His view 
was that the covenanted Civil 
Service should be strictly a 
corps d’élite, and should be con- 
fined to those appointments 
which could not safely be 
trusted to natives; and he 
advocated the reduction of the 
recruitment for the covenanted 
Civil Service pari passu with the 
substitution of a native Civil 
Service. Proposals were sent 
home to this effect; but Lord 
Cranbrook, the then Secretary 
of State, while complimenting 
the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment on their endeavours to 
deal with this question, de- 
clined to sanction anything 
which involved legislation, and 
thus extinguished the proposal 
for a native Civil Service. 
He directed, however, that a 
smaller scheme should be 
drawn up, confined to appoint- 
ing every year to the Civil 
Service of India any such num- 
bers of natives as might be 
determined on, and proportion- 
ately decreasing the number of 
recruits for the covenanted 
Civil Service. Amended rules 
were sent home, were approved, 
and were followed by a Gov- 
ernment resolution in December 
1879 in regard to the applica- 
tion of the rules. The statu- 
tory service was constituted, 
and for eight years succeeded 
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in giving effect to Lord Lyt- 
ton’s main object. But the 
scheme, in not constituting a 
real service, but, as Lady Betty 
Balfour points out, only “a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
selected by each local govern- 
ment on different principles, 
was not altogether a success ; 
and in Lord Dufferin’s time the 
statutory service was swept 
away in favour of a provincial 
service, which in one point— 
that of occupying posts held 
both by the covenanted and 
uncovenanted branches—prac- 
tically reverted to Lord Lytton’s 
original plan. 

We come now to the feature 
of Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion which occasioned at the 
time as fierce controversy as 
has ever raged about any act 
of any Governor of India,— 
his dealings with Afghanistan. 
The story of these dealings is 
now made public for the first 
time. We have before us the 
facts which existed, and it is 
upon these facts that any judg- 
ment of Lord Lytton’s actions 
must in future be based. 

In her introductory chapter 
Lady Betty Balfour quotes from 
Sir Alfred Lyall a masterly 
statement of the growth and 
development of the two distinct 
schools representing the two 
distinct policies advocated for 
dealing with affairs beyond our 
Indian frontier—the two poli- 
cies we know as the policy 
of masterly inactivity and the 
forward policy. With the 
former policy Lord Lawrence’s 
name is for ever associated ; 
with the latter the name of 
Lord Lytton. Yet both schools 
have always been alike agreed 
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that Russian influence should 
be excluded from Afghanistan 
at any cost. Both are equally 
agreed that it should be our 
endeavour to maintain a 
thoroughly friendly Power be- 
tween India and the Russian 
possessions in Central Asia. 
Lord Lawrence, writing in 
1868, advocated that Russia 
should be plainly told “that an 
advance towards India beyond 
a certain point would entail 
upon her war with England in 
every part of the world.” 
General Kaufmann, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Russian Tur- 
kestan, had commenced corre- 
spondence with the Amir in the 
year 1870. In 1872 the Amir 
Sher Ali was so much alarmed 
that he forwarded General 
Kaufmann’s letter to the 
Viceroy, and entreated the 
British Government to bestow 
more serious attention than 
they had hitherto done on the 
establishment and maintenance 
of the empire of Afghanistan. 
But as, in 1869, the Russian 
Government had assured Lord 
Clarendon that they looked 
upon Afghanistan as _ com- 
pletely outside the sphere of 
Russian influence, and as. the 
British Government at_ this 
time believed the Russian Gov- 
ernment, or thought it desirable 
from motives of policy to pro- 
fess to believe it, the Viceroy 
wrote expressing to the Amir 
his confident belief that the 
assurances given by Russia to 
England in regard to Afghan- 
istan would be strictly and 
faithfully adhered _ to. But 
while the Russian Government 
continued to give positive as- 
surances to the English Foreign 
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Office that they considered 
Afghanistan as entirely beyond 
their sphere of action, General 
Kaufmann continued his corre- 
spondence with the Amir. He 
expressed the wish that the 
Russians and Afghans should 
become more firm and con- 
solidated daily; he addressed 
Sher Ali as though he were a 
subordinate ally of the Russian 
Government, and spoke of the 
Amir endeavouring to become 
“worthy of the grace of my 
august master.” And still the 
Viceroy continued to assure the 
Amir that the British Govern- 
ment in no wise shared or ap- 
proved his dissatisfaction at the 
increasing frequency and sig- 
nificance of these unsolicited 
communications. 

Khiva fell, and Kaufmann 
again wrote tothe Amir. Then 
the Amir replied to him without 
consulting the Viceroy, and for 
the first time, disregarding the 
established etiquette that no 
Amir of Kabul should ever 
address the Viceroy of India 
except in his own name and 
under his own signature, ad- 
dressed the Viceroy indirectly 
through one of the Afghan 
Ministers. Kaufmann endeav- 
oured to persuade the Amir 
that the matrimonial alliance 
now concluded between a son 
of the Queen of England and 
a daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia authorised Russia to 
make herself a partner with 
England in the protection of 
Afghanistan, and the Amir was 
so persuaded. In 1873 Sher 
Ali reviewed his position as 
between the two great Powers. 
He gave his preference to Eng- 
land, and made a last effort to 
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obtain from the British Govern- 
ment more definite and practical 
protection. He sent an Envoy 
to confer with the Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, at Simla. 
Lord Northbrook telegraphed 
home, and proposed to assure 
the Amir that the Government 
would help him with money, 
arms, and troops, if necessary, 
to repel an unprovoked invasion, 
if he unreservedly accepted our 
advice in foreign affairs; but 
the Duke of Argyll entirely 
declined to sanction any such 
undertaking, and the Viceroy 
could only promise the Envoy 
to assist the Amir in any cir- 
cumstances with advice, assure 
him that a Russian invasion 
of Afghanistan was not appre- 
hended, and offer to supply 
him with a certain quantity 
of arms. 


“To those who look back,” says 
Lady Betty Balfour, “after the lapse 
of twenty-five years upon these 
transactions, there can be no doubt 
that the refusal of the British Ministry 
to entertain Sher Ali’s request for an 
assurance of protection was fraught 
with very serious consequences, and 
the departure of the Afghan Envoy 
was followed in effect by the rupture 
of friendly relations at Kabul.” 


From this date there was a 
marked change for the worse 
in the Amir’s attitude towards 
the Government of India, and 
in September 1875 a Russian 
Envoy arrived for the first time 
at Kabul, and was entertained 
there with marked considera- 
tion. From that time forward 
the Russian Governor-General 
was, for all practical purposes, 
permanently represented at 


Kabul, one special Envoy re- 
lieving another. 
In March 1874 there was a 
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change of Ministers in England. 
Mr Disraeli became Prime 
Minister, and Lord Salisbury 
Secretary of State for India. 
In that year and the following 
year the whole of the country 
between Khiva and the Attrek 
was annexed to Russia, as well 
as the whole of the Khanate 
of Khokand. Lord Northbrook 
again addressed the British 
Government, and received in- 
structions to press upon the 
Amir the reception of a tem- 
porary embassy in his capital. 
Lord Northbrook’s Government 
insisted on the improbability of 
the Amir’s agreeing to this, on 
the impolicy of pressing the de- 
mand against his will, and on 
the inutility of establishing an 
agency in Kabul without his 
hearty consent. 

There was thus a_ great 
difference of opinion between 
the Home and the Indian 
Governments when in the spring 
of 1876 Lord Lytton was ap- 
pointed Viceroy. Lord Salis- 
bury’s instructions to Lord 
Lytton in regard to his dealings 
with Afghanistan will be found 
in Lady Betty Balfour’s book. 
He considered it essential that 
a friendly mission should be 
sent to Kabul, though he re- 
cognised the fact that the Amir 
might refuse to receive it, but 
in that case there would no 
longer be any doubt as to the 
Amir’s complete estrangement. 
Should the Amir accept the 
mission, the Viceroy was given 
a free hand to deal with the 
questions of granting him a 
fixed and augmented subsidy, 
and of the recognition of a de 
facto order in the succession 
to the throne of Afghanistan. 
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He was authorised, should he 
find it necessary, to give an 
explicit offer by treaty or other- 
wise of material support to the 
Amir in case of foreign aggres- 
sion, the Government only re- 
serving their right of judgment 
as to the circumstances involv- 
ing the application of material 
assistance in some clear case 
of unprovoked aggression. 
Before he left London, Lord 
Lytton had an interview with 
Count Shouvalow, and it is 
instructive to read now what 
the Russian assurances given at 
that interview were. Shouvalow 
read to Lord Lytton a despatch 
from the Russian Chancellor, 
authorising him to assure Lord 
Lytton that Russia had no 
desire to approach Afghanistan 
from any direction, and least of 
all by way of Merv. Should 
her military forces be unavoid- 
ably obliged to occupy Merv, 
their occupation would in any 
case be only temporary. He 
advocated an alliance between 
England and Russia, on the 
basis that England should aid 
Russia, cordially and openly, in 
effecting as soon as possible the 
disarmament of Afghanistan, 
and of all the Mohammedan 
populations of all the States in- 
tervening between India and 
the Russian possessions in 
Central Asia, and the division 
of these territories between the 
two Powers. Lord Lytton in 
reply told the Russian Minister 
that the British Government 
would tolerate no attempt on 
the part of General Kaufmann 
to obtain an influence in Afghan- 
istan or in any of our frontier 
States, and that we should 
absolutely refuse to co-operate 
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with Russia in any anti- 
Mohammedan Crusade such as 
that suggested. 


“We regard,” he said, “Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan as the porches of 
British India ; we should defend them 
with all our power against aggression 
by any foreign State ; we would never 
knowingly allow Russia to enter into 
any relations with those States which 
might have the effect of undermining 
our influence over their rulers or their 
people, and would never become a 
party to any injury to our Moham- 
medan allies or subjects.” 


The Russian Ambassador 
replied that he accepted, with- 
out reserve, with regard to 
Afghanistan, the position as 
Lord Lytton had defined it. 

In a confidential paper writ- 
ten immediately after his final 
interview with the Ambassador, 
Lord Lytton thus wrote :— 


“The Russian Government has 
established those means of direct, 
convenient, and safe communication 
which Sher Ali refuses to us, and 
which we are afraid of proposing to 
him, although we openly subsidise 
his Highness. At the same time the 
Russian Chancellor holds us respon- 
sible, as a matter of course, for the 
exercise of an authority over the 
Amir which we neither possess nor 
know how to acquire. The Russian 
General confidentially avows his ob- 
ject to be the disarmament of Af- 
ghanistan, yet he has acquired such 
influence at Kabul that he can not 
only commuicate with Sher Ali Khan 
whenever he pleases, but also reckon 
with confidence upon the Amir’s 
obedience to his instructions. Eng- 
land openly declares her object to be 
the prosperity and independence of 
Afghanistan, and for the furtherance 
of that object she subsidises its ruler ; 
yet she has so little influence at 
Kabul that she cannot induce Sher 
Ali to receive an agent from her 
Viceroy or tolerate the passage of a 
British officer through his territories. 
Comment on these facts is, I think, 
superfluous, JI cannot conceive a 
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situation more fundamentally false 
or more imminently perilous than 
the one which they reveal.” 


Lord Lytton’s first object on 
arrival in India was the im- 
provement of our relations with 
Afghanistan,—relations which 
Lord Napier of Magdala when 
leaving India had written de- 
scribing as “unsafe and humili- 
ating.” He brought the matter 
at once before his Council, and 
they willingly agreed that, while 
no letters should be sent by the 
Viceroy himself, a less formal 
communication should be made 
to the Amir by the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur, telling him 
that it was proposed to send 
either to Kabul or to any other 
place which he might prefer a 
special mission to announce to 
him the recent accession of the 
Viceroy to office, and the as- 
sumption by the Queen of the 
title of Empress of India, and 
assuring him of the friendly 
disposition of the British Gov- 
ernment. It was to be a mis- 
sion of compliment and courtesy. 
It was hoped that the Amir 
would receive the envoy in a 
friendly spirit, and it was pos- 
sible that in the course of 
amicable communications the 
real wishes of the Amir might 
be ascertained. Sir Lewis Pelly 
was selected as Envoy by the 
Viceroy ; but in May the Amir 
wrote to the Commissioner a 
letter which was virtually a 
refusal to receive the proposed 
mission, but he offered to send 
to the Viceroy a confidential 
agent of his own. It was per- 
fectly clear from information 
which reached the Viceroy from 
undeniable sources that the 
Amir was now convinced that 
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there was nothing more to be got 
out of us, and not much to be 
feared from us; that he looked 
upon Russia as more formidable 
than England, and believed that 
we held the same view. It was 
felt that the refusal to receive 
the proposed mission could 
neither be accepted by the 
British Government with dig- 
nity nor be passed over in 
silence. Lord Lytton decided 
to give the Amir an opportunity 
of reconsidering his decision 
both in our own interests and in 
his, and at the same time to 
warn him of the serious responsi- 
bility he would incur by adopt- 
ing a line of conduct which had 
the appearance of deliberate 
discourtesy. A letter, which is 
quoted by Lady Betty Balfour, 
was therefore sent to the Amir 
by the Commissioner of Pesha- 
wur, the last paragraph of 
which was as follows :— 


“T am to repeat that in proposing 
to send a friendly mission to your 
Highness, the Viceroy has been actu- 
ated by a cordial desire, which it 
rests with your Highness to recipro- 
cate, for the continuance on closer 
terms than heretofore of amicable 
relations between the two Govern- 
ments, in view of common interests 
more particularly affecting Afghan- 
istan and the personal welfare of 
your Highness and your dynasty. 
It will for this reason cause the Vice- 
roy sincere regret if your Highness, 
by hastily rejecting the hand of 
friendship now frankly held out to 
you, should render nugatory the 
friendly intentions of his Excellency, 
and oblige him to regard Afghanistan 
as a State which has voluntarily 
isolated itself from the alliance and 
support of the British Government.” 


The British Agent at Kabul 
was at the same time instruc- 
ted to give personally to the 
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Amir additional explanations 
and assurances, 

A masterly summary of the 
situation at this time is given 
in the Viceroy’s minute of June 
1876, quoted on pages 65-76 
of Lady Betty Balfour’s book. 
It discusses the question whether 
we should or should not accept 
the argument in favour of let- 
ting bad alone for fear of 
making bad worse, and it 
decides against that policy. 
For two months the Amir left 
the Commissioner’s letter with- 
out answer. In the meanwhile 
he had consulted the leading 
Moullahs of Afghanistan, who 
had advised him to direct the 
people of Islam to make efforts 
for their safety, and had pro- 
nounced their opinion that the 
decision not to receive the 
British mission had been right 
and should be maintained. 
And all this while the envoy 
from General Kaufmann was 
remaining at Kabul. 

In September the Amir’s 
reply was received. It merely 
contained a suggestion that the 
Government of India _ should 
summon their own agent from 
Kabul. to explain to them the 
state of affairs there, and that 
this agent should return to 
Kabul and report to the Amir 
the result of this information 
upon the minds of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Agent ar- 
rived, and at once pointed out 
that the Amir was alienated and 
disappointed by the results of 
his mission of 1873 to Lord 
Northbrook. He had wanted 
a definite treaty of alliance 
with the British Government, a 
guarantee against external ag- 
gression, the recognition of his 
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declared heir, and a permanent 
subsidy to enable him to sup- 
port his troops. These demands 
had been refused, and from that 
time the Amir had distrusted 
us, had believed our policy and 
action to be solely in regard to 
our own interests, irrespective 
of the interests of Afghanistan, 
and had questioned our con- 
sistency and good faith, while 
constantly seeking hidden mean- 
ings in our communications. 
Privately the Agent mentioned 
that the Amir still had at heart 
the same objects with which he 
hadaddressed Lord Northbrook: 
he still wanted the recognition 
of his heir, our support against 
external aggression, a subsidy 
from us for the payment of his 
troops, a defensive and offensive 
alliance equally binding on both 
parties ; but he desired that we 
should refrain from internal in- 
terference in Afghanistan, and 
desired that no Englishman 
should reside there, at any 
rate in Kabul. The Viceroy 
informed the Agent that, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, he 
was prepared to grant to the 
young heir what he wished, sub- 
stantially all that he had asked 
of Lord Northbrook in 1873. 
The conditions were, that he 
should hold no external relations 
without our knowledge, and 
that he should refrain from 
provoking his neighbours ; that 
he should decline all communica- 
tion with Russia, referring the 
Agent of that Power to us; that 
British Agents should reside 
at Herat or elsewhere on the 
frontier ; that a mixed commis- 
sion of British and Afghan 
officers should determine and 
demarcate the Amir’s frontier ; 
VOL. CLXVI.—NO, MX. 
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and that arrangements should 
be made for the free circulation 
of trade along the principal 
trade-routes of Afghanistan and 
for the establishment of a line of 
telegraph. The Viceroy would 
forgo the establishment of a 
permanent Envoy at Kabul on 
condition that the Amir deputed 
an Envoy to the Viceroy’s head- 
quarters, and would receive 
special missions whenever re- 
quested. A short memorandum 
was given by the Viceroy to 
the Agent for communication 
to the Amir. 

The Agent returned to Kabul 
early in October ; but it was not 
until late in December that the 
Amir intimated to our Agent at 
Kabul his intention of sending 
two of his principal Ministers 
to discuss with our Envoy at 
Peshawur the conditions on 
which the location of three 
officers on his frontiers would 
be accepted. While making 
this intimation, the Amir did 
not reply to the Viceroy’s 
letters, and took no notice of 
the invitation which had been 
sent to him to attend the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 
A conference between the 
Amir’s Agents and Sir Lewis 
Pelly was held at Peshawur 
early in 1877, when it was 
clear that the Amir intended 
to refuse positively to allow 
British officers to reside in his 
territory, yet at the same time 
held that by Lord Mayo’s 
written assurance and Lord 
Northbrook’s verbal assurance 
at Simla, the British Govern- 
ment were already bound to 
protect the Amir, not only 
against foreign aggression but 
also against internal revolt. 
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Lord Lytton emphatically re- 
pudiated, in a letter of March 
3 to Sir Lewis Pelly, this false 
statement of the position. The 
letter will be found at pages 
138-154. 

On the 26th March one of 
the Amir’s envoys died at 
Peshawur, and his surviving 
colleague declared that he had 
no powers authorising him 
to continue the conference. 
Throughout this time the 
Amir had _ been _ straining 
every effort to increase his 
military forces, had mustered 
troops on various points of 
his frontier, had publicly ex- 
horted his subjects and neigh- 
bours to make immediate 
preparations for a_ religious 
war, and had solicited the 
support of the rulers of the 
Swat, Dir, Bajaur, and other 
neighbouring Khanates, had 
tampered with the tribes im- 
mediately on our frontier and 
incited them to acts of hos- 
tility against us, and for this 
purpose had corresponded with 
Mohammedan border chiefs 
openly subsidised by the In- 
dian Government. It was 
quite evident that the Amir’s 
object was to prolong the 
conference, in order to gain 
time for actively pushing for- 
ward his own warlike prepar- 
ations; and he sent instruc- 
tions to the surviving envoy 
to prolong that conference by 
every means in his _ power. 
Lord Lytton, however, con- 
sidered that the concessions 
which he had been prepared 
to offer to the Amir, had he 
shown any willingness for our 
friendship, could no _ longer 
be safely offered in the face 
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of the situation revealed, and 
decided that the conference 
should be terminated. 

On April 2 Sir Lewis Pelly 
left Peshawur, and at the 
same time our native agent 
at Kabul was’ withdrawn. 
This agent had been kept 
virtually a prisoner at Kabul, 
all power of action being 
taken from him, and all his 
movements carefully watched 
and controlled. Captain Ca- 
vagnari was now appoint- 
ed Deputy - Commissioner at 
Peshawur, with instructions 
to bear constantly in mind 
the importance of maintain- 
ing towards Sher Ali the 
most complete indifference and 
unbroken reserve. In a letter 
to Cavagnari, dated May 19, 
1877, Lord Lytton wrote— 


“T doubt if our present relations 
with his Highness will ever be satis- 
factory ; but the only chance of im- 
proving them is to first let him thor- 
oughly realise the difficulties of the 
position in which he has now placed 
himself. Je judice the radical defect 
in the conduct of our past relations 
with Sher Ali is that the tone of it 
has never been in wholesome accord- 
ance with the realities of our relative 
positions—the weakness of his posi- 
tion and the strength of our own. 
Thus, induced by our own conduct to 
believe himself a political necessity to 
us, and consequently a great political 
catch to the Russians, he has natur- 
ally sought his personal advantage in 
playing his two great neighbours off 
against each other. A few months, 
possibly a few weeks, will, I think, 
suffice to show him that he is not 
strong enough to play this game suc- 
cessfully. 1 trust we shall never 
allow Afghanistan to fall into the 
hands of any other Power. But be- 
tween Afghanistan and the present 
Amir there is a practical distinction. 
We can get on without Sher Ali; he 
cannot get on without us. Ere long 
he must either go to shipwreck alto- 
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gether, or else return to his old moor- 
ings on the Peshawur side in a tem- 
per chastened by sharp experience. 
In the former case our hands will be 
completely free to deal promptly with 
the new situation which will then 
arise. In the latter case we shall be 
able to replace both the Amir and 
ourselves in what is our true, and 
should always be our relative, posi- 
tion towards each other. The wrecks 
come to the shore: the shore does 
not go to the wrecks.” 


This letter marks a new 
departure in the Viceroy’s 
policy. The negotiations were 
now broken off. Sher Ali 
listened openly to friendly 
overtures from Russia, and 
the Viceroy regarded him 
henceforth “rather as a dan- 
gerous and untrustworthy 
neighbour than as a ruler 
whose power it would be well 
to strengthen, and whose dom- 
inions should be guaranteed.” 

In April 1877 war broke out 


between Russia and Turkey. In 
January 1878 a Russian army 
was encamped before Constant- 


inople. The English Govern- 
ment made preparations for 
armed intervention, and later 
sent a body of Indian troops to 
Malta. Then came the Congress 
of Berlin, and on the day after 
its first meeting a Russian 
mission left Samarkand for 
Kabul. Lord Salisbury had 
become Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Cranbrook suc- 
ceeding him as Secretary of 
State for India. On the 22nd 
July General Stoletoff, the 
Russian Envoy, and his staff, 
arrived in Kabul with a letter 
from General Kaufmann, in- 
forming the Amir that he was 
empowered by the Emperor to 
make to his Highness certain 
important communications with 
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reference to the then existing 
condition of the relations be- 
tween Russia and England, 
and their effect upon the 
position of Afghanistan. The 
Amir had at first declined to 
receive such an ambassador, 
but Kaufmann had said the 
ambassador was on his way, 
and that the Amir would be 
held responsible for his safety 
and for his honourable recep- 
tion, whereupon Sher Ali had 
issued orders for his safe con- 
duct to Kabul. 

Pending the further devel- 
opment of this situation, the 
Viceroy held that the Govern- 
ment of India should remain 
vigilantly but imperturbably 
passive. His letter to Lord 
Cranbrook, page 249 et seq., is 
well worth reading. It is a 
marvellously accurate sketch 
of the position at the time, and 
deals with the problem of what 
should be the North-West Fron- 
tier of India. In this letter 
Lord Lytton proposed to send 
a British Mission to Kabul, as 
soon as it could be properly 
organised, with precise and 
careful instructions, and that 
our envoy should inform the 
Amir distinctly “that, if he 
does not now come to terms 
with us, we shall find it neces- 
sary to take material guaran- 
tees for the prevention of mis- 
chief or danger to ourselves 
from his recognised hostility.” 
These material guarantees were 
to be—{1) armed occupation of 
the Kurum Valley, with the 
establishment of a cantonment 
near the head of it ; and (2) the 
temporary occupation of Kan- 
dahar. As the head of this 
mission he proposed to nomi- 
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nate Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
an able, resolute man, of great 
experience in all frontier mat- 
ters, personally acquainted with 
the Amir and knowing many 
of the Afghan nobles—a selec- 
tion which Lord Lytton 
thought would be agreeable 
to Lord Lawrence and the 
whole Punjaub school. On 8th 
August Lord Lytton received 
telegraphic permission to insist 
on the Amir’s immediate re- 
ception of this mission. On 
receipt of the news at Kabul 
that the British Government 
was about to send a mission, 
General Stoletoff departed, 
promising however to return 
shortly, and urging the Amir 
to prevent if possible the ar- 
rival of the British Mission. 


The Amir informed the Russian 
Governor-General of General 
Stoletoff’s approaching return 


to Tashkend, with written ar- 
rangements “for the purpose 
of strengthening the friendly 
relations previously established 
between their respective Gov- 
ernments.” 

On the 30th August a special 
native emissary left Peshawur 
charged with a letter announc- 
ing that it was intended to 
despatch the mission, and with 
a second letter from the Viceroy 
to the Amir condoling with him 
on the death of Sirdar Abdullah 
Khan, his heir-apparent. This 
envoy was stopped at Jellalabad 
by a letter from the Amir telling 
him to remain at Peshawur; 
but the Government of India 
instructed the Commissioner at 
Peshawur to write to the Amir’s 
minister, informing him that the 
date of the departure of the 
British Mission was fixed, and 
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that it would not be postponed 
whether the native envoy had 
or had not before its departure 
waited upon the Amir. On 
receipt of this letter the Amir 
gave permission to his Council 
to do as they thought best; and 
thereupon the Afghan autho- 
rities along the route were in- 
structed not to prevent the 
envoy passing, but not to say 
that he had permission to pass. 
The native envoy arrived at 
Kabul on the 10th September, 
and delivered the Viceroy’s 
letters to the Amir on the 12th. 
No answer to these letters was 
ever sent, and it must be remem- 
bered that to leave unanswered, 
or even without immediate 
answer, any letter of condolence 
under any circumstances is re- 
garded byall Indian and Afghan 
Mohammedans as an unpardon- 
able affront. No grief, no pres- 
sure of business, is considered 
as sufficient to justify such a 
discourtesy, especially on the 
part of a reigning prince or 
any person of high rank. 

On the 21st September Sir 
Neville Chamberlain with his 
escort advanced to Jamrud in 
British territory, and Cavagnari 
with an escort rode on to within 
a mile of Ali Musjid. There he 
was met by the Afghan com- 
mandant of Ali Musjid, who in- 
formed him, in definite terms 
though courteously, that he 
would oppose the advance of 
the British Mission by force. 
The mission returned to Pesh- 
awur. Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain asked some of his old 
native friends at Peshawur what 
they and the natives on the 
border thought of what had 
happened. They replied, “Tt 
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is doubtless a studied and 
great affront to the British 
Government, but not greater 
than the Amir’s omission to 
answer the Viceroy’s letter of 
condolence, for amongst us 
natives such an omission is one 
of the greatest insults one man 
can offer toanother.” He then 
asked them what they thought 
the British Government would 
now do. After a little hesi- 
tation and pressing they re- 
plied, “Well, sahib, to say the 
truth, the people say, and we 
think, that you will do noth- 
ing.” 

But it was far from Lord 
Lytton’s intention to do noth- 
ing. Diplomatic action was 
exhausted, and other measures 
had to be adopted, and Lord 
Lytton was determined that 
these measures should bring 
about one of two things: either 
the unconditional surrender and 
submission of the Amir, or his 
deposition and the disintegra- 
tion of his kingdom. We do 
not propose to deal with the 
events which followed at any 
length, On November 2 an 
ultimatum to the Amir—the 
terms of which had been ap- 
proved by the Home Govern- 
ment—was delivered at Ali 
Musjid, and the 20th November 
was named as the last date for 
reply. No reply having been 
received, on the morning of 
the 21st General Sir Samuel 
Browne entered the Khyber and 
attacked and captured the fort 
of Ali Musjid. Simultaneously 
Lord Roberts entered the Lower 
Kurum Valley, attacked and 
captured the Peiwar Khotal, 
and on the 9th of January Gen- 
eral Stewart occupied Kanda- 
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har, which surrendered quietly. 
In a despatch of January 1879 
Lord Lytton thus wrote :— 


“Thus, within two days after the 
declaration of hostilities, the affront 
received by Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission at Ali Musjid was appropri- 
ately avenged on the spot where it 
had been offered. Within two weeks 
after the same date, the passes of the 
Khyber and the Kurum were com- 
pletely in our hands, and the Amir’s 
troops swept clean beyond the range 
of our operations. Not long after- 
wards Jellalabad and Kandahar were 
occupied without resistance; and be- 
fore the end of January (that is to 
say, in less than three months from 
the commencement of the campaign) 
the greater part of Southern Af- 
ghanistan, from the Helmund to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, had passed into 
the possession of the British Govern- 
ment.” 


With the subsequent events 
we will not deal. The flight of 
Sher Ali and his death at Balkh, 
the treaty of Gundamuk made 
with Yakub Khan, the establish- 
ment of Cavagnari as our envoy 
at Kabul, his murder and that 
of his escort in less than six 
weeks from his entering the 
Afghan capital, the subsequent 
triumphant march of our troops 
to Kabul, the deportation of 
Yakub Khan, whose tolerance 
of the murder, if not his com- 
plicity in it, was fully estab- 
lished, the selection of Abdur 
Rahman as Amir, the march of 
Sir Donald Stewart from Kan- 
dahar to Kabul, will all be 
found told, and admirably told, 
in Lady Betty Balfour’s book. 

Later events belong to a later 
Administration. Lord Lytton’s 
conduct of the administration of 
India, more especially in connec- 
tion with Afghanistan, had been 
so violently abused by those 
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members of the Opposition who 
became her Majesty’s Ministers 
on Mr Disraeli’s resignation in 
April 1880, that Lord Lytton 
requested her Majesty to accept 
his resignation simultaneously 
with that of Mr Disraeli’s Gov- 
ernment. 

We do not know that any 
book has been published within 
the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration, disclosing, with equal 
frankness, the secret history of 
important negotiations. We 
have the secret instructions 
given by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to the Viceroy, and that 
Viceroy’s letters to the Queen 
and to the Secretary of State ; 
and it is to be remarked that 
the true secret history of Indian 
affairs is not to be found in 
blue-books, but in those con- 
fidential communications, such 
as are here given, which pass 
weekly between the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. To read 
Lord Lytton’s letters is in itself 
aneducation. His State papers, 
his confidential letters, whether 
to the Queen, to Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Cranbrook, or 
to his tried and trusted friend 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
are models of classic diction. 
They show, moreover, so that 
he who runs may read, the 
steadfast pursuit of a carefully 
thought out policy, with calm- 
ness, resolution, and undaunted 
courage. 

We cannot close this notice 
without pointing out how diffi- 
cult is the task of every Viceroy 
of India, owing to the influence 
of parties and of politics at 
home. However clearly a 
Viceroy may see his way, how- 
ever unanimous he and his 
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Council may be as to the 
line his policy should take, his 
and their views may be over- 
ruled by the Secretary of State, 
and he may be compelled to 
adopt a policy entirely opposed 
to the unanimous conviction of 
the Government of India. No 
stronger example of this can 
be found than the Duke of 
Argyll’s refusal to allow Lord 
Northbrook to make _ those 
promises to the Amir which 
he desired to make—a refusal 
which is, we say without hesi- 
tation, responsible for the whole 
of Sher Ali’s subsequent con- 
duct and for all the troubles in 
Afghanistan. There is a sig- 
nificant statement by the Amir 
which sums up the whole situa- 
tion. “The Viceroy,” he said, 
“ig the mere servant of half-a- 
dozen sahibs in London who 
constitute the durbar of a 
woman, and are themselves 
the mere servants of a large 
number of small Sirdars who 
call themselves a Parliament, 
whereas I and the Czar of 
Russia are kings, and can do 
what we like.” 

In conclusion, we would quote 
the last words of Lady Betty 
Balfour’s preface: “The present 
narrative gives to the public, for 
the first time, the true inner his- 
tory of an Administration which 
has been greatly criticised yet 
little understood. It is hoped 
that a knowledge of the au- 
thentic facts may lead to a 
calm and just appreciation of 
an Englishman who, as he al- 
ways regarded above all other 
objects the welfare of his coun- 
try, devoted to that end in his 
various offices the services of 
his whole working life.” 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


TAKING as a starting-point 
the 10th October 1899, when 
the ultimatum of the South 
African Republic was presented 
to the British Government, I 
propose to follow the more 
prominent features of the cam- 
paign in which our troops are 
now engaged in South Africa, 
so that my readers may gain 
some idea of the sequence of 
events in the present moment- 
ous episode of our national life 
and existence as an Imperial 
Power. 

Prior to the Boer ultimatum, 
which was ludicrous in its 
audacity, this country had long 
been engaged in friendly dis- 
cussions with President Kruger, 
in which it insisted, courteously 
enough, on the redress of the 
undoubted grievances under 
which the Outlanders of Johan- 
nesburg suffered at the hands 
of his Government, and many 
proposals had come from both 
sides for their amelioration, but 
all to no end. Indeed men who 
had lived in the country, and 
knew it and its inhabitants, 
Dutch and English, invariably 
said that the Boer Government 
was not in earnest either in its 
proposals to extend the fran- 
chise, abolish monopolies, ex- 
tend education, or move in the 
direction of any redress at all. 
It only argued matters back- 
wards and forwards to gain 
time, so as to complete its or- 
ganisation as a military Power. 
And in proof of this a corre- 


spondent wrote a short time 
ago from Pretoria that “the 
Boers. here laugh contemptu- 
ously at such an idea as any 
wish to extend the franchise, 
and avow the real reason of 
their procrastination is to gain 
time to head a movement to 
forcibly expel the English, and 
place a Dutch Government in 
its place over the whole of 
South Africa.” 

The people of Cape Colony 
and Natal were well aware of 
this ambition of their Dutch 
neighbours, and speeches in the 
Cape Parliament, on _ public 
platforms, and letters to the 
press were continually appear- 
ing, their tone being to warn 
the home Government of Dutch 
designs, and to press that more 
troops might be sent out; and so 
urgent did their representations 
become, and so greatly was the 
home Government impressed by 
their truth, that at the Cabinet 
Council of September 8 it 
was determined to raise at once 
the strength of the army in the 
Cape and Natal from 9000, at 
which strength it then stood, to 
about 26,000 men, of which num- 
ber 3000 were to be drafted from 
the Mediterranean, and about 
14,000 from India. Still further, 
an army corps of some 50,000 
men, under the command of 
Sir Redvers Buller, was placed 
under orders for embarkation 
without delay. 

It has been said that the 
British Government was much 
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to blame for its delay in de- 
spatching this force; but there 
is little doubt that whenever 
the Boers saw that England 
was in earnest they would have 
presented their ultimatum, and 
have invaded Natal, knowing 
that their best chance to assert 
practically their idea of Dutch 
supremacy in Africa was to 
crush the British force in Natal, 
which was comparatively small, 
and under cover of the glamour 
of such a victory to gain over 
the Dutch population of the 
other colonies. 

The rapid organisation and 
embarkation of this army corps, 
numbering 52,000 men, of 
which 5500 are cavalry, with 
141 guns, was a great achieve- 
ment, and one any military 
nation might be proud of. Men 
laughed at a speech Lord 
Wolseley made a little time 
before, that an army corps or 
more could be in readiness to 
embark for any part of the 
world before the necessary ships 
to transport it,—and he has 
proved his boast to be correct. 
No one but a man endowed 
with lofty military genius could 
have worked out such a gigantic 
movement and then put it into 
execution save one exception- 
ally endowed, and all honour is 
due to Lord Wolseley, in which 
opinion most Continental na- 
tions cordially agree. 

Early in October it was de- 
cided to send an army corps to 
South Africa: the embarkation 
commenced on October 20, and 
in three days fourteen infantry 
battalions with a proportion of 
cavalry were afloat, and timed 
to arrive about the first week in 
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November, these being followed 
within a fortnight by as many 
more. 

No sooner had the Boer 
ultimatum been issued than 
the burghers were called up in 
hot haste, commandeering took 
place on an extended scale, 
Johannesburg was _ deserted 
under the most trying circum- 
stances, and news came to 
Natal that a military camp 
had been formed at Sandspruit, 
twenty miles inside the Trans- 
vaal border on the road to Pre- 
toria; another at Charleston 
on the same road, just inside 
the border; while the Free 
State burghers were assem- 
bling west of Ladysmith and 
lining the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, which lie across the road 
from that town to Bloemfontein, 
the capital of the Free State. 
Joubert was reported to be 
at Sandspruit, and _ possibly 
President Kruger. Everything 
pointed to a combined attack 
against the towns which are 
situate in the tongue of Natal 
territory that pushes up north- 
wards to the Transvaal, between 
the Orange Free State on the 
west and Zululand on the east. 
Here the lie of the ground was 
specially suited to Boer tactics: 
it was nearest to their own 
base, and farthest from our own. 
So the movement had been an- 
ticipated, and Sir G. White, 
with some 12,000 men of all 
arms, was in command at 
Ladysmith, which had _ been 
strongly entrenched and _ well 
provided with ammunition and 
food. 

The safety of Ladysmith as- 
sured, the communications with 
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its base, Durban, have to be 
considered. Two roads con- 
nect it with Maritzburg, both 
fairly good as roads go in the 
colony: that on the west, what 
may be called the main road, 
passing through Escourt and 
Colenso, till it skirts the east- 
ern slopes of the Drakensberg 
range, beyond which is the 
Free State; the other, on the 
east, leading through Greytown 
to Dundee, with the range which 
encloses the Buffalo river and is 
the boundary of Zululand on 
the east,—both roads practic- 
ally converging on Newcastle, 
twenty miles south of Laing’s 
Nek. The railway follows the 
western road, Both are crossed 
by several important rivers, 
which are now bridged, though 
they are all passable at drifts, 
except in time of flood. The 
country through which they 
lead is irregular, confined be- 


tween stony hills, with flat, 


sparsely cultivated stretches 
between. 

Ladysmith is closed in on 
three sides by stony hills, 
which rise to the dignity of 
mountains on the west. On 
the south the country is open, 
with scattered koppjes here and 
there, each affording excellent 
defensive positions. Here is 
the racecourse and a _ long 
stretch of open veldt which the 
road crosses as it passes to- 
wards Maritzburg. The posi- 
tion of Ladysmith was chosen 
as our advanced military post 
for political rather than for 
military purposes: it is an im- 
portant junction with the rail- 
way to Bloemfontein in the 
Free State, and to Dundee 
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where the coalfields are situate ; 
but in presence of an enemy 
who possess guns as powerful 
as those which the Boers have 
brought against it, the position 
is much exposed, but such an 
eventuality was never expected. 
Ladysmith lies, as it were, in 
the neck of a bottle, at the 
southern end of a roughly 
marked valley which opens 
on to the open veldt in the 
Transvaal at Sandspruit, ninety 
miles distant. This open veldt, 
which it will be the object of 
our troops to gain, is reached by 
climbing Laing’s Nek, seventy- 
five miles from Ladysmith. 

It may be explained that 
Natal, by reason of its geo- 
logical formation, consists of a 
succession of huge steps, which 
raise the surface from the sea- 
level at Durban to the Trans- 
vaal some 5000 feet above it. 
First of these “steps” comes 
the Berea overlooking Durban ; 
then a broad stretch of fairly 
level country to the next 
“step,” a perpendicular cliff 
some hundreds of feet high, 
up the face of which the rail- 
way winds in zigzags, the 
train clinging to the face of 
the rock like a fly on a wall; 
another level plain to Maritz- 
burg, which lies on the southern 
base of the next “step,” called 
the Town Hill, rising 700 feet, 
immediately north of the town, 
which it completely dominates. 
The road climbs this hill to 
Howick at the top, the railway 
gaining the same point by fol- 
lowing a valley a little to the 
west, and so on to Laing’s Nek, 
the last of the series of “steps.” 
Thus the colony is extremely 
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susceptible to an attack from 
the north. 

And the roads themselves. 
A road in ordinary countries 
is a road; in South Africa it is 
only a track across country, 
made by the first waggon that 
came that way, wherever the 
Kaffir foretreker thought was 
the easiest ground for his oxen. 
So the track remains the road— 
a well-marked line of soft mud 
or dust, no fences, no signposts, 
no milestones, no wayside inns 
except you call drinking-shanties 
such. But there are spruits: 
the more important have been 
bridged over now, but the spruzt 
we have always with us in 
South Africa, The road on the 
map will be marked by a 
straight line between two 
points. There are no spruits on 
paper ; on the ground there are 
many. The straight line on the 
map will become crooked; the 
road we are following will de- 
scribe the letter O at frequent 
intervals, wherever there is a 
sprutt, 

It happens thus. The first 
waggon that passed that way 
came to a sprut, and went 
straight through : it was only a 
shallow stream flowing over a 
rather soft bottom, into which 
the wheels sank a few inches, 
and left their marks to fill 
themselves with water. A good 
deal of cracking of the whip, 
of Kaffir vociferation, and the 
waggon was on the hard ground 
on the far side. The next 
waggon avoids the wheel- 
tracks of the first, and diverges 
right or left of them so as to 
cross on firmer mud: there are 
now two sets of wheel-tracks 
across the sprwt. The waggons 
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that follow do the same, and 
the road traces the letter O in 
consequence, the outer tracks 
which form the letter being 
often 100 or 200 yards apart. 
And so the spruit in travelling 
in South Africa is something 
that has to be reckoned with, 
especially when moving troops. 

Natal, we have said, lends 
itself to the Boer tactics, which, 
no doubt, are the offspring of 
the country in which they were 
born. In their own country 
they have everything on their 
side, as fighting men, fighting 
as they are for independence. 
All are fair shots, many good, : 
few excellent; they know the 
country well, and, when follow- 
ing game, have learned to judge 
the distance between a man on 
the veldt, whom they wish to 
shoot, and themselves: this our 
soldiers do not know, because 
they have been taught to shoot 
in England, where there is an 
atmosphere, while in the Trans- 
raal there is none. The air on 
the veldt is so rare, owing to the 
altitude, that objects a mile off 
look only half that distance: a 
stranger will always shoot short 
of his mark. 

I can give a personal instance. 
During the investment of a town 
which was held by our troops 
in the last Boer war, the men 
were much harassed by the 
Boer fire from a koppje across 
the Vaal river, and so impos- 
sible to assault. It was put 
down as 900 yards distant, and 
at that range we fired, but all 
to no avail. The Boer shooting 
continued good, and our men 
continued to drop: that some- 
thing was wrong was evident— 
such steady shooting could not 
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come from men with bullets 
dropping amongst them. A 
rough triangulation of the 
ground was made by a young 
officer fresh from Sandhurst, 
and showed us that the distance 
to the koppje was 1400 yards. 
The sights were raised, and we 
lost no more men. Another 
point in the Boers’ favour—one 
not always conceded to him— 
he is a plucky fellow, he is 
fighting for all he holds most 
dear, and he is fighting on 
his own dunghill. He is as 
hard as nuts, has lived in the 
open air in the most healthy of 
climates, and can subsist on 
very little. Strips of meat dried 
in the sun are very portable, 
and do him very well: if a cup 
of coffee is thrown in, he has 
luxuries. He can ride well, 
and his pony is his own, who 
knows him and the country 
as well as his master. He has 
a knowledge of the country, 
and the ability to ride over 
it, as our hunting men have 
at home. Marksmanship, mo- 
bility, little or no baggage or 
commissariat train, an excellent 
country for an out-of-door life 
—all good military conditions 
out of which he has evolved his 
tactics. These are never to 
move in masses, to spread over 
the country like a fan, always 
to make for a boulder, which 
is easy, as there are so many 
of them, to jump off his pony 
when he gets to it, and take 
shelter behind it: he has a 
rest for his rifle, and can pick 
off men or horses or cattle at 
his leisure. His pony has stuffed 
his nose into the grass behind 
the boulder and is taking his 
dinner, and is in no hurry about 
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it: when his master is ready to 
find another boulder he will be 
ready to take him to it, where 
he knows that he can finish 
his meal. 

Now, it is an axiom in war 
to conform to the movements 
of the enemy—that is, not to 
do as he does. You may be 
sure he does not want that 
sort of thing: he has found 
out by experience the best 
way to fight in the country, 
and it is not fair that we 
should prevent him from 
doing it. The Boer wants his 
boulder to himself; we must 
not let him have it. If we once 
get him into the open, our 
cavalry will soon settle that, 
as they appear to have done 
to the south of Ladysmith on 
the 2nd November. And so 
the Boers have massed in the 
north of Natal, where there are 
plenty of boulders, and where 
the ground is not well adapted 
to cavalry movements. When 
Sir G. White took position at 
Ladysmith he was evidently 
misinformed of the strength 
of the Boers massing to attack 
him, as indeed Lord Wolseley 
admitted in a speech he made 
on 6th November, and _ this 
misapprehension no doubt led 
him to hold Dundee as an 
advance post with a small 
force, his intention being to 
deny the Dundee - Greytown 
road to the Boers. 

Moreover, no one in or out of 
authority was prepared for the 
prompt manner in which solarge 
a force was collected, mobilised, 
and transported to the scene of 
action—that is nothing short of 
marvellous, and could hardly 
have been anticipated; while 
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the discipline which is required 
to keep in hand so many men 
must be most stringent, yet it 
was only brought to bear on the 
spur of the moment. But it is 
in our knowledge of the size 
and number of the ordnance 
with which the Boers have 
provided themselves that we 
have been most at fault. Here 
were Englishmen living in 
thousands at Johannesburg, only 
twenty-five miles from Pretoria, 
where these weapons had been 
accumulating for years—a town 
in which we had a Political 
Agent in close contact with the 
Boer Government; here was at 
Cape Town a High Commis- 
sioner, a general and his staff, 
and a Parliament half of which 
was on our side; here at Natal 
was much the same system as 
at Cape Town,—yet here was 
the Transvaal, a subordinate 
State in our very midst, arming 
itself to the teeth with artillery 
heavy enough to reduce a Euro- 
pean fortress, and with the 
newest rifle, sufficient to arm at 
least 50,000 men, which could 
only be for use against our- 
selves: the native chiefs whom 
the Boers had to tackle in an 
ordinary way were content to 
submit to a few rifles and some 
elephant-guns. I think this is 
a question which will be asked 
in the time to come, and must 
be answered. 

Of course our hands were 
tied by the Raid: it put every- 
thing wrong, ourselves before 
all other, and we had to eat 
humble pie; but the pie being 
eaten could we not have said, 
“Thus far and no farther.” 
But we did not say it, and 
we are paying for the mistake 
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with the lives of our English 
soldiers. Meantime the Boers 
had been massing rapidly in 
the direction of the Natal fron- 
tier, a large number at Sand- 
spruit, sixteen miles north of 
Laing’s Nek, others at Charles- 
ton, on the border just within 
that point. Newcastle had 
been abandoned, and loyalists 
everywhere withdrawing south- 
wards. The English front oc- 
cupied Ladysmith on the west, 
with a garrison of about 9000 
under command of Sir G. White, 
commanding the troops in 
Natal, and Glencoe on the east, 
where was a garrison of about 
3500 under command of Gen- 
eral Symons, commanding 4th 
infantry division—the distance 
between these points being 
thirty-five miles, with com- 
munication by rail. 

On the 18th October the 
first shots in the campaign 
were fired by the Boers at our 
skirmishers at Acton Homes 
and Besters, a station on the 
railway to the Free State, a 
short distance west of Lady- 
smith, the Boers occupying the 
stations, when the Boer plan 
of attack developed itself. 

A column, it is_ believed, 
under General Meyer, was to 
move against Dundee from 
the east across the Buffalo 
river; a second against the 
railway near LElandslaagte, 
under General Erasmus, de- 
scribed by Lord Wolseley as 
“a fiend in human form”; a 
third to co-operate with the 
above; the Free Staters were 
to form a fourth, and to 
threaten Ladysmith from the 
west ; while the main column, 
under Joubert, was somewhere 
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in rear of the centre. Second- 
ary attacks were delivered in 
the direction of Melmoth, in 
southern Zululand, the objec- 
tive probably being Durban 
across the Tugela ; and another 
on the western borders of the 
Transvaal and Free State, the 
object the capture of Mafeking 
and Kimberley, General Kronje 
in command at the former 
place. The scheme, on paper, 
was admirable: in practice the 
difficulty to make a simultan- 
eous attack by several columns 
against a given spot is one 
that is not always solved by 
a practised soldier. 

Meyer’s column appeared in 
front of our camp at Dundee 
in the early morning of 20th 
October, and occupied a koppje 
on the east with a battery 
which commenced to shell the 
position, though with little 
effect. It is conjectured that 
the Boers numbered about 
9000. The force under General 
Symons was three batteries 
Field Artillery, 18th Hussars, 
and three battalions infantry. 

The Boer guns opened fire 
at something over 3000 yards ; 
but our own pressed on till 
they commenced at a range 
of 2500-—-a deadly distance 
for shrapnel, with which they 
were armed—and at 1.30 had 
silenced those of the enemy, 
when the infantry were ordered 
to assault. They had to cross 
a considerable space of open 
ground crowded with ant-hills, 
which, though giving slight 
cover to the men advancing, 
are terribly in the way of 
any concerted movements. The 
plain crossed, our men set to 
work to climb the hillside, 
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which became steeper as they 
ascended ; the Rifles and Dub- 
lin Fusiliers in first line, the 
Leicester regiment in support. 
Near the summit was a wall 
that stretched across the front 
of the advancing line. This 
was seized, and allowed a 
short breathing-time, when the 
assault was delivered and the 
position rushed, the Boers fly- 
ing in confusion eastwards, 
leaving four of their guns in 
our hands. During the action 
some of our own guns had 
taken position on the neck 
connecting the hill which had 
been captured with the ridge 
to the east, in order to fire 
upon the retreating Boers; 
but through some misunder- 
standing as to an armistice, 
this object was frustrated, or 
they would have been anni- 
hilated. While the action was 
in progress a Boer column, 
9000 strong, was reported by 
our cavalry at Hatting Spruit, 
advancing with the intention 
of joining hands with Meyer ; 
but it did not follow up this 
idea, and after a time retired. 

An unfortunate incident oc- 
curred to the 18th Hussars: a 
squadron which was sent in 
pursuit after the capture of the 
hill must have been carried too 
far in the direction of a large 
Boer column which was some- 
where north of Dundee, and 
were captured with the colonel, 
a major, and the adjutant, only 
thirty troopers escaping. These 
rode into Ladysmith on the 
morning of the 23rd October, 
after having covered many 
miles, in a very exhausted condi- 
tion. The action of Dundee was 
a brilliant one, and redounded 
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to the credit of the troops en- 
gaged, as being the first that 
was fought in the campaign: 
the storming of Talana Hill 
showing the Boers that Eng- 
lish soldiers were not to be 
deterred by the much-vaunted 
accuracy of their fire from 
facing and capturing a position 
strongly prepared and held by 
overpowering numbers. That 
the fire was deadly is shown 
by the casualties,—33 officers, 
including General Symons, and 
155 men killed or wounded, the 
Boers’ loss being very con- 
siderable. 

On the 19th October the 
railway had been cut at Elands- 
laagte, fifteen miles east of 
Ladysmith, and a good’s train 
and the station officials cap- 
tured by a Boer force striving 
to thrust itself between Lady- 
smith and Glencoe. So on the 
21st October General White de- 
spatched a force of 5th Lancers, 
squadron 5th Dragoon Guards, 
Natal Carbineers, Imperial 
Light Horse, two batteries Field 
Artillery,and three infantry bat- 
talions, under Colonel French, 
to that place. They found the 
Boers, 1200 strong, with twelve 
guns, posted on a very strong 
position two miles south of 
Modder’s Spruit, and were at 
once attacked with artillery, 
the Boer shells bursting with 
greater accuracy than before ; 
but after about half an hour’s 
preparation by our own guns, 
those of the enemy were suffi- 
ciently silenced for the infantry 
to advance, the Devonshire 
Regiment in front. The ground 
over which the infantry moved 
was an open slope for 600 yards ; 
and it was only after two and 
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a half hours’ hard fighting that 
the position was stormed, the 
action having lasted six hours. 
The second line was formed by 
the Manchester Regiment and 
the Gordon Highlanders, the 
Imperial Light Horse feeling 
round the flanks, and following 
the disorganised Boers in pur- 
suit. Unfortunately, the position 
was captured just as night set 
in, so many fugitives that would 
otherwise have been accounted 
for escaped. During the action 
trains continued to arrive from 
Ladysmith, bringing up some 
infantry, a squadron 5th Lan- 
cers, a Maxim gun, and a bat- 
tery Field Artillery. 

The victory was most success- 
ful, though it cost us 36 officers 
and 200 men killed or wounded. 
The Boers lost their guns, which 
were the 12}-pounders captured 
by them at Krugersdorp from 
Jameson, Generals Schiel, De 
Viljoen, Koch and his son, and 
Pretorius wounded or prisoners, 
with several leading members 
of the Raad at Pretoria, some 
hundreds of Boers, the whole of 
their camp and equipment, the 
captured train, and all the 
English prisoners in their hands. 
The action, moreover, relieved 
our troops from any more im- 
mediate attempts from the east. 

On the 23rd October Colonel 
Yule, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Symons in command at 
Dundee, finding that the Boers 
had brought up heavier guns, 
which were dropping shells into 
his camp, while a large Boer 
column was appearing from the 
north-west, threatening him on 
that side, decided to evacuate 
his position and retire on Lady- 
smith, leaving his wounded be- 
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hind in hospital. He accord- 
ingly struck his camp that 
night, and with his whole force 
took the road to Ladysmith, 
forty miles distant, through 
Beith across the Biggarsberg 
range. The night was dark, it 
rained incessantly, the roads 
were deep in soft mud, every 
stream was swollen, so that the 
retreat was undertaken under 
the most trying conditions, the 
men losing all their kits; but it 
was unmolested, and fortun- 
ately so, for at Londeer’s Pass 
—a deep defile six miles long 
on the Biggarsberg—it would 
have been possible for fifty men 
to stop the entire column. So 


it was by good luck, and prob- 
ably by good management, that 
he was able to reach Lady- 
smith on the 26th, the men in 
a deplorable state, footsore and 
ragged ; but in good heart, and 
only in need of a day’s rest to 


recruit themselves. 

When the Boers found that 
Dundee was evacuated, they set 
about looting and destroying 
property, according to reports 
behaving to the civilians who 
remained behind in a _ very 
barbarous manner; but the 
wounded were not molested, 
and General Symons, who died 
there, was buried with respect, 
some attempt being made to 
award him military honours, 
General Joubert himself being 
present. 

On the morning of 24th 
October General White learned 
that the Free State column at 
Besters had despatched a force, 
eastwards, to effect a junction 
with the Boer forces round 
Elandslaagte and Glencoe, 
probably with an additional 
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wish to threaten Yule’s flank 
while on the march. So he 
moved out with the 10th 
Hussars, 5th Lancers, three 
infantry battalions, two Field 
Artillery batteries, Natal Car- 
bineers, and Imperial Light 
Horse, to find the Boers in occu- 
pation of a strong position near 
the railway, seven miles north 
of Ladysmith, called Reitfon- 
tein, that had been carefully 
prepared. He at once brought 
his guns into action, which soon 
silenced those of the enemy, 
when the position was taken by 
assault, the Boers retiring in 
confusion towards the north. 
Unfortunately our casualties 
were again heavy, as we lost 7 
officers, including the colonel of 
the Gloucester Regiment, which 
seems to have borne the burden 
of the day, and 109 men killed or 
wounded, of whom 60 belonged 
to the Gloucester Regiment. 
But the object of the sortie was 
gained, and Yule brought his 
column safely into Ladysmith. 
The first phase of the cam- 
paign concluded with the action 
of Reitfontein on 24th October, 
including the concentration of 
the Boers on the _ border, 
with their subsequent advance 
against the British line of de- 
fence in Northern Natal; and 
the balance of success rests dis- 
tinctly with Sir G. White. On 
the Boer side everything point- 
ed to the attainment of their 
plans. Their lines of communi- 
cations with their base passed 
through an entirely friendly 
country, a railway ran direct 
from the base to the scene of 
action, while the base itself was 
practically unassailable: they 
had had ample time to elaborate 
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their scheme, and to ensure 
that its details would be in the 
hands of subordinate command- 
ers and be understood by them 
before action began; they had 
an ample supply of arms and 
ammunition, which had accum- 
ulated for some years; their men 
were full of ardour, impressed 
as they were with the certainty 
that they were fighting in a 
just cause, with the Almighty 
on their side, while the English 
soldiers were held in contemp- 
tuous disdain, owing to the 
several defeats they had suf- 
fered at their hands. While, 
with our forces outnumbered 


from the first by three to one, 
we had been forced to take 
up a position for defence amid 
surroundings which were en- 
tirely in favour of the enemy’s 
tactics, connected with its base 
by a line of railway, nearly 


200 miles long, which passed 
through a country the inhabit- 
ants of which would become in 
many cases hostile in the event 
of any serious defeat of the 
English, and with no hope of 
reinforcements for a month at 
least. Yet with these disad- 
vantages we find, a fortnight 
after war was declared at Pre- 
toria, Sir G. White has pushed 
aside all their well - imagined 
strategy, has defeated them in 
three hardly fought actions, and 
has concentrated his troops in 
a chosen position, strongly en- 
trenched and _ supplied, and 
within a measurable time of 
large reinforcements. 

The Boers had attacked his 
right at Dundee, which was 
isolated, and so lent itself to 
capture, and they were beaten 
off with considerable loss ; they 
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had thrust a force against our 
centre and had been defeated 
badly with the loss of their 
guns and several generals; 
and they had called for assist- 
ance from the Free State when 
matters were not going smoothly, 
and the troops who answered to 
the call had been routed, and 
their further objective against 
the flank of a column of troops 
in motion frustrated. We 
had lost General Symons and 
several hundred soldiers, were 
confined to our position in 
Ladysmith, none too closely, 
by an investing line on the 
north and east sixteen miles 
in length, with one heavy 
gun in position, while the 
contemptuous disdain for Eng- 
lish soldiers with which the 
Boers started on the campaign 
had been considerably modified. 
While these actions were in 
progress the Boers were busy 
getting some heavy siege-guns 
into position to the north 
and south-east of Ladysmith 
on Lombard’s Kop, and to the 
south on the northern crest of 
Mount Balwani, one of which 
was christened, irreverently, 
“Long Tom,” reported at one 
timme as a 40-pounder, at another 
as a 100-pounder—in any case 
a piece of ordnance of consider- 
able weight, the moving of 
which into position reflected 
the greatest credit on the Boers, 
or on the foreigners who had 
drifted to their aid: yet the 
execution wrought by it was 
ludicrously small—one Kaffir 
killed, and a shell in the hotel 
dining -room which did _ not 
burst. It was said to be firing 
at a range of 6000 yards, about 
three and a half miles, a dis- 
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tance at which it would be 
difficult to distinguish a house 
or a body of men in such an 
irregular, hilly country—a fact 
which probably accounted for 
the infinitesimal damage done. 
Still it appears to have annoyed 
Sir G. White, and on the 30th 
October a reconnaissance in 
force was made, in which all 
the troops in garrison were 
employed except those actually 
necessary for the defence of the 
town; the object being to 
attack a position on which the 
Boers had placed some guns on 
the day previous. The troops 
employed were two brigade 
divisions Field Artillery, five 
battalions infantry, and three 
cavalry regiments on the right ; 
three batteries Field Artillery, 
two regiments of cavalry, and 
four infantry battalions on the 
centre; and the Gloucester and 
Royal Irish Fusilier regiments, 
with a battery of mountain- 
guns, on the left,—this latter 
force moving off at eleven 
o'clock on the evening of the 
29th October. 

The plan was for the force 
constituting the centre to move 
under shelter of a koppje about 
three miles from the town, from 
whence the Boer position was to 
be attacked, while the left flank 
washeld by thetwoinfantry regi- 
ments and the battery at a spot 
called Nicholson’s Nek, about 
six miles distant. The position 
at the centre was rushed by 
the force detailed for that pur- 
pose, but the position was found 
deserted. The Boers then ad- 
vanced in strength against our 
right: they were accompanied 
by many guns, and attacked 
with great vigour, the action 
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lasting several hours; but after 
the troops on our right had 
been reinforced by Sir G. White, 
who accompanied the centre, 
with nearly the whole of the 
troops at that point, the Boers 
were driven back out of one 
of their favourite strongholds, 
Lombard’s Kop. It was found 
to be impossible to push the 
success any further, as beyond 
the Kop lay a long broken 
ridge, giving excellent cover, 
and behind which the Boers 
sheltered themselves from our 
shells, which were probably 
shrapnel, a projectile only suit- 
able in open ground; so that 
our infantry, who advanced in 
skirmishing order, found them- 
selves under a heavy and well- 
directed fire from the picked 
marksmen in front, who found 
the ground admirable for their 
tactics. A counter-attack pres- 
ently began to develop against 
these troops, who had been 
fighting for four hours under 
an incessant fire of artillery 
and musketry, in face of con- 
tinually increasing numbers, 
and it was thought advisable 
to gradually withdraw,—a 
movement which was carried 
out with great steadiness and 
deliberation, under cover of 
our guns, which made excel- 
lent practice. It was when 
this action was in progress 
that the naval 4°7-inch guns 
came into play, and speedily 
silenced the Boer heavy guns, 
which our own guns_ had 
failed, hitherto, to reach. The 
casualties were reported to be 
80 to 100 killed and wounded, 
the Boers suffering severely. 
Two guns, surrounded by dead 
and wounded, the former dis- 
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mantled, which were found at 
one spot, testified to the ex- 
cellent practice made by our 
artillery. 

On the return of the column 
in the evening it was found that 
no news had been received from 
the left, where the Gloucester 
and Irish Fusilier regiments 
had been sent; but no anxiety 
was felt on their account till a 
hospital orderly came in, with 
a flag of truce and a letter 
from the survivors asking for 
assistance to bury the dead. 
The mules had stampeded with 
the mountain-battery and all 
the reserve ammunition; the 
force had been surrounded in the 
hills, and, after losing heavily, 
had to capitulate. 

Sir G. White reported that 
the circumstances were not fully 
known at the time of sending off 
his despatch ; but he gathered 
from reports which came in 
from time to time that the 
column appears to have carried 
out the night-march unmolested 
until within two miles of Nichol- 
son’s Nek, when 


“two boulders rolled from the hill, 
and a few rifle-shots stampeded the 
infantry ammunition mules. The 
stampede spread to the battery 
mules, which broke loose from their 
leaders and got away with practically 
the whole of the gun equipment. 
The greater portion of the regimental 
small-arm ammunition reserve was 
similarly lost. The infantry battal- 
ions, however, fixed bayonets, and, 
accompanied by the personnel of the 
battery, seized a hill on the left of the 
road, two miles from the Nek, with 
but little opposition. There they re- 
mained unmolested till dawn, the 
time being occupied in organised 
defence of the hill, and constructing 
stone laagars and walls as a cover 
from fire. At dawn a skirmishing 
attack on our position was conducted 


by the enemy, but made no way un- 
til 9.30 a.m., when strong reinforce- 
ments enabled them to push the 
attack with great energy. The fire 
became very searching, and two 
companies of the Gloucesters in ad- 
vanced position were ordered to fall 
back. The enemy then pressed to 
short range, the losses on our side 
becoming very numerous. At 3 P.M. 
our ammunition was practically ex- 
hausted. The position was captured, 
and the survivors of the column fell 
into the enemy’s hands. 

“The enemy treated our wounded 
with great humanity, General Jou- 
bert at once despatching a letter 
to me offering safe conduct to doc- 
tors and ambulance to remove the 
wounded.” 


On 31st October we heard 
the news, and it was as the thud 
of a heavy blow on the face: 
men looked at one another with 
startled looks, asking what it 
meant. What was this thing 
that had come in the midst of 
us to dull the victorious clang 
of arms that had sounded at 
Elandslaagte? Was it that 
our soldiers ? No! that is 
not possible: they are English 
soldiers, and we trust them in 
this hour of doubt as we have 
always trusted them, because 
they have never deceived us. 
So men in the street, in the rail- 
way-train, in their offices and 
houses, squared their shoulders 
and went about their daily 
work in silence. And the next 
day, when the explanation came 
and they heard that the mules 
had stampeded with the guns 
and ammunition, and that our 
soldiers had fought against 
increasing hordes of Boers, in 
an indefensible position, for 
five hours and a half, till the 
ammunition ran out and they 
were forced to surrender, a sigh 
of relief gave forth, and we 
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knew that English soldiers had 
not been cowards. 

It was strange how the news 
was received on the Continent, 
where the report of the disaster 
was hailed as the beginning of 
the end of England’s suprem- 
acy. In the capitals of Europe, 
especially in Paris, the most 
bitter feeling had shown itself 
against England for warring 
against the Boers: theirs was 
a small republic of honest far- 
mers fighting England’s over- 
whelming strength for their in- 
dependence, England for their 
goldfields and the millionaires 
who had enriched themselves 
by them; the press was crowded 
with articles almost openly de- 
manding intervention, while the 
reptile organs, under the influ- 
ence of meddlesome Dr Leyds, 
proclaimed that it was a thing 
accomplished. Then came the 
report of how the news had 
been received in Engiand—how 
manfully and in silence, without 
recrimination, it had been met ; 
and the wind veered round, 

raise succeeded vituperation, 
and much honest credit was 
given to our nation for the 
ability which it has shown to 
bear its reverse with fortitude. 

But the question would arise, 
What was the cause? Why 
were men launched, as it were, 
in the air? Why was no con- 
nection kept up? Why was a 
force lost utterly without 
anxiety ? Why was not assist- 
ance at least hazarded? And 
Sir G. White, like a soldier, an- 
swered, “It is all my fault; no 
blame attaches to the men.” 
So the episode rests till ex- 
planations come in and the 
fortune of war is accepted; 
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three battalions of infantry and 
a battery are sent out without 
delay to replace those lost in 
the fighting-line, and the ripples 
that the disaster had sent 
circling out across the troubled 
surface of the campaign died 
out. 

On 2nd November, just before 
the railway and telegraph-line 
were cut by the Boers, who had 
been working round to the 
south from the Free State bor- 
der, a naval contingent arrived 
with some 4°7-inch naval quick- 
firing guns, which seem to have 
at once opened fire against 
“Long Tom,” who had to retire 
for a time, only to reappear, to 
be again silenced. The shells 
were filled with lyddite, which 
powerful explosive appeared to 
be so distasteful to the Boers as 
to draw a remonstrance, touch- 
ing the legitimacy of its use in 
warfare, from Joubert. So the 
guns and their ammunition were 
a great success, and gave suffi- 
cient proof of the English naval 
power and of the hearty co- 
operation which could be utilised 
between the land and sea forces 
of the empire in time of need. 
The telegraph-wire was cut on 
the 2nd November by parties of 
Boers riding from the west, and 
indeed was not a difficult opera- 
tion or one that required much 
pluck, as the garrison was now 
more strictly confined to the 
camp; and finding the ground 
clear, these mounted parties 
pressed on little by little, gather- 
ing as they rode, till about 5000 
of them appeared before Colenso, 
fifteen miles south of Ladysmith, 
where the Tugela, a broad and 
unfordable river, is spanned by 
two bridges, the road and the 
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railway crossing at either, the 
latter bridge a substantial iron 
lattice structure of considerable 
length. It was held by Fort 
Wylie with a small garrison of 
infantry ; but when the Boers 
got some guns on to a koppje 
commanding it and began drop- 
ping shell into it they retired, 
leaving a large portion of their 
stores and equipment to the 
mercy of the Boers. 

It seems strange that Fort 
Wylie was not provided with 
some sort of bomb-proof cover, 
or that the garrison had not 
occupied their time in con- 
structing some into which they 
could have retired during the 
cannonade, which as yet had 
not been noted for its accuracy. 
The garrison knew that if they 
could only shelter themselves in 
some sort of way against the 
fire of the Boer guns, they had 
no cause to fear the assault of 
the Boers themselves. 

Ladysmith was now not 
only isolated but completely 
invested, with some stringency 
on the north and east, but 
somewhat more loosely on the 
south and south - west, and 
several inhabitants were able 
to escape and get to Maritz- 
burg, while an English officer 
was plucky enough to ride 
through and rejoin his regi- 
ment, which formed part of 
the garrison. That the Boers 
were able to invest it as they 
did, though only partially on 
one side, shows how favourable 
the ground which they occupied 
was to their investing cordon, 
as it is laid down that the 
investing army must be at 
least four times as strong as 
the invested when that force 
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is small, though not in so large 
a proportion when the interior 
force increases. Sir G. White 
is allowed to have had with him 
12,000 men, thus requiring an 
investing force of 50,000, which 
the Boers did not possess. 

The country held by this 
looser line of investment seemed 
to lend itself to the action of 
Sir G. White’s mounted men; 
so on 3rd November a strong 
force of cavalry under Colonel 
Brocklehurst, who had _suc- 
ceeded in command when 
General French left by the 
last train that got through to 
join Sir Redvers Buller at 
Cape Town, and take up his 
command of the cavalry divis- 
ion, pushed aside the Boer line, 
and delivered two successful 
attacks on the enemy at 
Besters, and subsequently at 
Groblers Kop,—places on the 
open veldt, across which the 
Maritzburg road passes, a few 
miles south of Ladysmith. The 
Boers seem to have been com- 
pletely surprised, and allowed 
themselves to be cut off by our 
cavalry, who rode in and out 
amongst them, doing terrible 
execution ; while in the second 
engagement the Gordon High- 
landers, who had accompanied 
the cavalry, dislodged them 
from the koppje at the point 
of the bayonet,—the effect of 
these successful sorties being to 
check the advance on Colenso, 
a check which must have re- 
acted on the main body’s resolve 
to reach Maritzburg, and from 
thence dictate terms to the 
British. 

After the telegraph was cut 
very little news came through 
from Ladysmith, and that which 
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did pass was subject to the 
strictest military censorship—a 
necessary precaution. The bom- 
bardment continued with little 
effect; an armoured train which 
steamed out of Estcourt to Col- 
enso on the 9th November could 
hear the boom of the Boer guns, 
Ladysmith being hidden in 
dense smoke. The heliograph 
was established, when the mes- 
sage came through, “ Nothing 
to communicate.” 

The garrison included a sec- 
tion of the Royal Engineers 
with a military balloon, which 
was sent up daily, and did good 
service in noting the positions 
and movements of the Boers, 
much to their disgust, as their 
attempts to cripple it proved. 
It was particularly serviceable 
after the action of Groblers 
Kop, on 3rd November, when it 
disclosed the Boers in the act of 
perpetrating the most dastardly 
tactics. 

After that action the Boers 
had, under cover of a white flag, 
asked for an armistice to carry 
off their wounded, which was 
granted on condition that no 
movement of troops should take 
place till it expired; and our 
men were resting beside their 
piled arms not suspecting foul 
play, when the balloon detected 
the Boers moving up under 
cover, with the evident intention 
to take our men by surprise. 
The message was quickly seen 
and understood, and the cavalry 
hastily mounted and rode for 
the Boers. They caught them 
in the act, rode at them, and 
through them, and back again 
till the veldt was thick with 
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their bodies, and a useful lesson 
taught the survivors that 
“honesty is the best policy.” 

There had been complaints 
of the thing happening before. 
On November 9th General 
White reported: “The Boers 
have sent in to-day a number 
of refugees from the Transvaal 
under a flag of truce. A flag 
of truce from Ladysmith met 
them outside the pickets. 
When the parties separated 
the Boer guns fired on it before 
it reached our pickets.” 

The abuse of the white flag 
in the campaign of 1881 was 
notorious: it was then deliber- 
ately and maliciously used, 
notably in the murder of Major 
Elliott of the 94th Regiment, 
when as a prisoner of the Boers 
he had elected to be set free in 
the Free State and was con- 
ducted to the Vaal river by an 
escort. They pointed out to him 
the drift, where there was none, 
and when struggling in the 
water he was deliberately shot 
dead. Many still remember the 
massacre of the 94th Regiment 
at Bronker’s Spruit in December 
1881, when it was on the march 
to Pretoria before war had been 
declared. Here is an account 
of the dastardly thing given 
by Colour-Sergeant Newton of 
the 94th, one of the survivors, 
which appeared in the pages 
of this Magazine :1— 


“T was in the fifth waggon from 
the front; the country had become 
covered with thorny bush, and we 
could not see farany way. Just then 
the road came out into an open space, 
when I saw five Boers riding in the 
bushes, and immediately after a great 
many more; several hundred came 





1 «The Boers at Home,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ December 1881. 
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trooping over the low hill on our left 
rear. They came on, and the Colonel 
gave the order for the band to stop 
playing, and the men to halt. From 
the middle of the crowd, which still 
kept advancing, rode out three men, 
one carrying a white flag. They 
came about twenty-five yards in front 
of the rest, and the Colonel rode out 
to meet the white flag. He came up 
to it, quite slowly, and spoke to the 
man carrying it. After speaking to 
the man the Colonel turned his horse 
and walked back towards the men. 
He had got about half-way when a 
shot was fired from the Boers, and 
immediately a volley. The Colonel 
fell where he was, and some of the 
officers, and many of the men. Then 
volley after volley was fired, and the 
men fell very fast. When the first 
volley was fired the man with the 
white flag was riding back to the 
rest, and the flag was still flying. As 
soon as the Colonel gave the order to 
cease fire, the Boers rushed upon us 
like tigers, and took our rifles and 
belts away ; they took the boots off 
the dead and wounded before they 
would allow us to do anything for 
them. The waggon with the women 
in it stood with its open end to the 
Boers, and they could not help seeing 
the women, but they fired into it just 
the same.” 


No doubt this cowardly and 
inhuman action, which is now 
being repeated in the present 
campaign, will bring its own 
reward, and swift and merciless 
justice will be done; and it will 
be well that hysterical sympa- 
thisers with the Boers, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, modify their 
criticisms on the men engaged, 
and not pose as the friends of 
fiends who are capable of such 
atrocities. The excuse gener- 
ally made for these cowards by 
arm-chair soldiers, who sit at 
home with their skins intact, is 
that these few isolated acts, 
which they deplore, are done by 
Boers from the wild, sparsely 
inhabited districts in the far 
north or east of the Transvaal. 
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This is not so: the murderers of 
Major Elliott were living at the 
time in Pretoria ; while General 
Joubert’s brother, who was 
commanding at Bronker’s 
Spruit, was standing within a 
few paces of the white flag 
and of the Boer who shot 
Colonel Anstruther, to whom 
he had just been talking. 

War at all times is an awful 
travesty of humanity, and the 
transient gleams of man’s better 
nature which shine out under 
the white flag relieve it from 
the savagery of a combat of 
wild beasts. 

Many things connected with 
the war had taken place in 
England during the course of 
the preceding month, some 
necessary for home defence, 
more for the campaign in South 
Africa :— 

October 26.— The Militia 
Reserve was called out; a force 
which consists of militiamen 
who engage to serve abroad 
after they have gone through 
two trainings with the militia, 
and for which engagement they 
receive a bounty of one pound. 

Jovember 3.— Thirty - five 
Militia battalions were called 
out, to replace the same number 
of regiments proceeding to the 
Cape. 

October 14.— Sir Redvers 
Buller left Southampton to 
take up the command of the 
army in that colony, amid the 
enthusiastic farewells of a large 
crowd at Waterloo Station,— 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and many dis- 
tinguished personages being 
present. He was timed to 
arrive before the transports 
which conveyed the Army 
Corps—the Roslin Castle, with 
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General Hildyard and 1000 men 
of his brigade, being the first. 
She appeared at Cape Town 
on 9th November, and at once 
proceeded to Durban, to be 
rapidly followed by the re- 
mainder of the ships; so that 
it is calculated that by the 
middle of November 8000 men 
will be ready to march to the 
relief of Ladysmith. A strong 
Naval Brigade had landed at 
Durban for the protection of 
that port, though the attack on 
it was no more imminent, the 
Boer commando which was to 
have advanced against it 
through Zululand being too 
busily engaged in looting to put 
in an appearance, while the re- 
sistance at Ladysmith prevented 
the main body of Boers from 
moving southwards. 

November 9.—At the Man- 
sion House Lord Wolseley an- 
nounced that a Fifth Division 
of 10,000 men was under orders 
for South Africa, to be placed 
under the command of Sir C. 
Warren of Bechuanaland fame. 
England had put her foot down 
in earnest. 

If we turn to the western 
frontier of the two Dutch Re- 
publics, we find that an invasion 
from that side, with the objec- 
tive Pretoria or Bloemfontein, 
is much simpler than through 
Natal,—a fact which the Boers 
recognised, for they pushed 
parties in that direction, with 
orders to occupy important 
towns such as Kimberley and 
Mafeking, and to destroy the 
railway when possible, together 
with the bridges over the Vaal 
and Orange rivers, so as to 
hinder the advance of a British 
force which they foresaw would 
push northwards from Cape 
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Town. Following out this plan, 
as soon as the ultimatum had 
been presented, some Boers 
moved due west from Pretoria, 
aiming at the railway south of 
Mafeking, a town of some im- 
portance on the main road from 
Pretoria to Bulawayo, about 
160 miles as the crow flies from 
the former. It was held by 
Colonel Baden-Powell with a 
fair garrison of irregulars, and 
was speedily put in a state of 
defence. On 13th October, the 
Boers shelled a train on the 
railway south of the town, and 
captured it, together with an 
officer and the men with him, 
besides two guns he was taking 
to Kimberley. 

On the 15th October some 
Boers from the Free State de- 
stroyed the railway and tele- 
graph south of Kimberley, after 
which news came in occasionally 
by native runners. Mafeking 
was invested by Commandant 
Kronje, noted for his capture 
of the Jameson raiders, who 
commenced to bombard it ; but 
he found his guns not able to 
bring it to terms, so heavier 
ones were requisitioned from 
Pretoria, the only consequence 
being that they disabled them- 
selves, and gave Colonel Baden- 
Powell an opportunity to ex- 
change some pleasantries with 
Kronje, all of which showed that 
the place was considered safe 
and quite able to hold its own. 

On the 24th October the gar- 
rison made a successful night- 
attack on the enemy’s advanced 
trenches, driving them out at 
the point of the bayonet, to 
which on the 31st October the 
Boers replied by making an 
assault on a koppje south-east 
of the town, which was repulsed 
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with heavy loss to the enemy, 
after they had fought gallantly 
under a hot shell-fire. 

From Kimberley the news 
received was of the same char- 
acter, the town having been 
strongly fortified, the rubbish- 
heaps from the diamond-mines 
being utilised as redoubts, miles 
of barbed wire stretched outside, 
and a conning - tower erected, 
from which all movements of 
the Boers could be seen. The 
fall of the place was thought to 
be most important by the Boers, 
as Mr Cecil Rhodes was amongst 
the garrison, and his capture 
would be exceedingly pleasant 
to Mr Kruger, his contribution 
to the defence of the town being 
cheerful dinners and _ liberal 
champagne. The troops in 
garrison were a battalion North 
Lancashire Fusiliers and a con- 
siderable number of irregulars, 
the whole under the command 
of Colonel Kekewich. 

The Boers for some time were 
content to keep out of range 
and loot cattle, till, on the 26th 
October, Major Scott Turner 
was sent out with a party of 
the Lancashire Fusiliers against 
some 700 Free Staters on a 
koppje, the fire from which had 
become annoying. The position 
was taken with great gallan- 
try, and the Boers thoroughly 
routed ; the Fusiliers losing 
some 20 men, the Boers many 
more, including Commandant 
Botha. 

On the 7th November the 
Boers started to bombard Kim- 
berley with little effect, the 
range, about 8000 yards, being 
too great for their guns, the 
only casualty being an iron 
cooking-pot, the pieces of which 
were put up to auction, evidence, 
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as at Mafeking, that the place 
was not pressed. 

Towards the close of the 
month came a statement from 
Father Mathews, the Roman 
Catholic chaplain who accom- 
panied the column which sur- 
rendered at Nicholson’s Nek on 
the 30th October, and who, 
when released by the Boers, 
found his way to Lourenco 
Marques, in which he says: 
“After the stampede of the 
mules the British force re- 
mained without the support of 
the guns, and got hard pressed 
by the enemy ; but would, never- 
theless, have held out had not 
some subordinate, without in- 
structions, of his own accord 
hoisted a flag of truce, when 
the troops were obliged to sur- 
render.” Whether the Father’s 
story is correct or can be ex- 
plained away, the impression 
remains that his presence during 
a night-march was unwise, and 
suggests carelessness in the 
orders under which the column 
marched off. The rules for the 
conduct of such a movement 
are very distinctly laid down 
in the Infantry Drill-Book—the 
formation of the column, the 
distance apart of the several 
units, the position of each arm 
of the service of which it is 
composed. There is no mention 
of non-combatants, who would 
only be an impediment; the 
services they can offer must 
wait till daylight. Probably 
the Rev. Father accompanied 
the column on his own responsi- 
bility, as an Irishman hoping to 
be wherever there was to be a 
fight. To entrust the life of 
the men, the ammunition, to 
natives whose loyalty was 
doubtful and whose fears in 
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the darkness were sure to turn 
to panic should an attack be 
made, which was more than 
probable, seems to have been 
still more unwise. 

Hopeful news continued to be 
received from the beleaguered 
garrison, though the naval guns 
were silent, probably from want 
of ammunition ; and on the 7th 
November a force was pushed 
out in the direction of Bester’s 
Farm, where it attacked a com- 
mando of Free State Boers, 
which was routed with consid- 
erable loss, our own being but 
small, 

But an unfortunate disaster 
to an armoured train occurred 
on the 15th November. It 
was sent out from Estcourt, 
having on board a 7-pounder 
naval gun and about six blue- 
jackets, and 100 men of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers and 
Durban Light Infantry, to re- 
connoitre the whereabouts of a 
Boer force which had _ been 
located the day previous near 
Chieveley Station, half-way to 
Colenso, while others were re- 
ported to be moving towards 
Estcourt and south of that town 
from the east. The train was 
returning to Estcourt when the 
Boers opened fire with artillery, 
having cut the line before the 
train approached, and three 
trucks were derailed and many 
men injured. The sailors con- 
tinued to work the 7-pounder 
with effect, sending three shells 
to burst among the Boers, who 
numbered about 500, till a shell 
struck and disabled it, when 
the infantry opened fire on the 
advancing Boers and kept them 
off till the engine was worked 
through the débris of the 
smashed trucks, and steamed 
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back to Estcourt with some of 
the wounded, leaving about 
ninety men in the hands of 
the Boers. 

It would have been wiser to 
have ascertained before the ex- 
pedition left if the Boers were 
likely to have artillery with 
them, in which case an armoured 
train is a veritable death-trap, 
and not to have risked so large 
a force in a simple reconnais- 
sance, when half-a-dozen men 
would have been sufficient to 
see and to report; while, if an 
attack was meditated, a body 
of unmounted men _ would 
hardly have been able to get 
within striking distance of men 
who are invariably mounted. 

It was reported from Est- 
court that General Hildyard, 
who is to command the 2nd 
brigade, 1st division, arrived 
there on the 12th November, 
and will be followed by the 2nd 
Battalion West Yorkshire and 
the rest of his brigade, thus 
effecting a concentration of 
troops for the relief of Lady- 
smith. 

A thrill of horror and in- 
dignation went through the 
civilised world when it was 
reported that Mr Reitz, speak- 
ing as the State Secretary of 
Mr Kruger, had demanded the 
immediate release of one Nathan 
Marks, a supposed Boer spy, 
who was captured in Lady- 
smith, and is a prisoner there in 
the hands of the military au- 
thorities,—the demand being 
coupled with the intimation 
that a refusal would be met by 
the execution of six British 
officers. Such a threat is that 
of a savage, and we are at war 
with a civilised State which 
has a Christian ruler at the 
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head, who may be credited with 
some acquaintance with the 
“customs of war,” if not with 
those of humanity. “ Retalia- 
tion is military vengeance; it 
takes place where an outrage 
committed on one side is avenged 
by a similar act on the other. 
It is the extreme right of war, 
and should only be resorted to 
in the last extremity.” But a 
spy goes about his sneaking 
work with the full knowledge 
that his life is forfeit if he is 
caught. How, then, can retalia- 
tion affect his case, except it 
becomes murder ? 

The close of the third week 
in November saw the commence- 
ment of the second phase of the 
campaign. Ladysmith had held 
on bravely, nobly, with good 
heart throughout. Sorties had 
been delivered successfully ; the 
enemy had been beaten back, 
and a combined attack of the 


investing line defeated, with a- 


loss of some 700 Boers, on the 
9th November, the details of 
which must find a place in the 
account of the siege, as a whole, 
hereafter; a relieving column 
had landed at Durban, whence it 
was rapidly pushing on Lady- 
smith, to the alarm of the Boers, 
who felt if the two forces once 
joined hands they would be on 
the losing side. So they began 
to show round Estcourt and 
Colenso, with the object of con- 
centrating south of the former, 
and there checking the forward 
movement from Durban. Thus 
Colenso was occupied on 3rd 
November; some days after 
parties of mounted men were 
seen at Weenen, fifteen miles 
north-east; and on 17th Nov- 
ember 2000 men, with eight 
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guns, took post at Ennerdale, 
six miles north-west of Estcourt. 
So that a battle which will have 
a decisive effect on the campaign 
is probable in that neighbour- 
hood before the end of the 
month. 

“On the western frontier Lord 
Methuen, with a large force, is 
approaching Kimberley from 
the south, and is concentrat- 
ing at Orange River Station, 
seventy miles from that town, 
its outposts having already dis- 
covered the Boer position, 
which is strongly held across 
the road to the west of Bel- 
mont, forty miles from Kim- 
berley. The point of concen- 
tration for the entire column 
that is moving north from Cape 
Town appears to be De Aars 
Junction, seventy miles south 
of Orange River Station, which 
will probably become an inter- 
mediate base, as stores and 
materials have been collecting 
there for some time. When- 
ever men meet in the street 
the question always is, “ What 
do you think of the news?” 
and we answer from our hearts, 
“The news is good.” Lady- 
smith has done well, nobly; 
Kimberley and Mafeking the 
same. There are relief columns 
approaching the first two; 
Mafeking can take care of 
itself. Our soldiers are full of 
heart everywhere: they have 
shown to the world how they 
can advance in the face of the 
most deadly fire, with no fear 
of death before them, and their 
officers have shown the same, 
and have died with their men. 
All honour to those brave hearts 
that now lie in peace under the 
South African veldt. 
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Is THIS WAR 

For the first time since the 
Crimean war this country finds 
itself involved in a serious war 
with a white race, the import- 
ance and far-reaching conse- 
quences of which none will 
dispute. Under such circum- 
stances it is the duty of every 
citizen to arrive at a clear 
conclusion in his own mind as 
to its necessity, and as to the 
objects to be obtained. Blue- 
books are dull reading to the 
majority, and long negotiations 
spreading over months, or it 
may be years, are as likely to 
confuse as to clear the issue. 
At their close all sorts of dis- 
putes arise as to the past con- 
duct of them. In the case of 
those which terminated in the 
Crimean war they will last for 
all time. Whether if this, that, 
or the other had only been done 
in time, how different the re- 
sult might have been. A wide 
field is opened, on which con- 
jecture, and wisdom after the 
event, can have illimitable scope 
for activity. 

The ordinary citizen, however, 
is solely concerned with the 
question, Is this war a neces- 
sity? In this case the immediate 
answer is, Read the terms of the 
Boer ultimatum. They would 
leave us no option if addressed 
to us by the strongest Power 
in the world. They come from 
a State which is a grantee from 
us of a conditional independence; 
but which has, in the last few 
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A NECESSITY 2 


years, grown in power and 
wealth, and has been steadily 
obtaining a plentiful supply of 
arms and munitions of war. 
They amount to a notice to quit 
South Africa, and to recognise 
Boer supremacy, to acquiesce 
in the substitution of a Dutch 
for a British South African 
empire. It is an _ incredible 
demand. It comes, however, 
from a semi-barbarous or, at 
least, an imperfectly civilised 
Power. Though it makes war 
a necessity in the sense of pre- 
cluding any other alternative, 
it, at least, opens the further 
question, How has such a state 
of things come about ? 

The answer to that question 
may be easily found in the book 
before us.! It is written by Mr 
Fitzpatrick, and published in 
October of this year. He is a 
South African by birth, a resi- 
dent in the Transvaal since 1884, 
and was Secretary of the Reform 
Committee at Johannesburg. 
It is a history of Boer proceed- 
ings from the time of the grant 
of independence, vouched by 
public documents. The general 
effect of the book is to show 
that during the whole of that 
time the idea fixed in the mind 
of President Kruger and grow- 


ing there was to get rid of his“ 


subordination to the Queen, with 
a view, as the Transvaal grew 
in military efficiency, to subvert 
her power in South Africa. 
Wild as the scheme sounds, 
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there was much to recommend 
it to the mind and aspirations 
of a man who evidently pos- 
sesses mental powers of no or- 
dinary calibre, though subject 
to the limitations which his 
savage surroundings all through 
his life and his religious fanat- 
icism impose. In his prose- 
cution of this madcap scheme, 
Irish disaffection, Dutch South 
African sympathies, European 
jealousies, and Hollander accom- 
plices were all to be utilised ; 
and if he could only have lain 
low for a longer period, matured 
his purposes unimpeded, and 
chosen his own opportunity for 
giving effect to them, a crisis of 
much greater difficulty than at 
present might easily have pre- 
sented itself in our South Afri- 
can empire. The Uitlanders, 


whose merits or demerits have 
nothing whatever to do with 


the necessity for this war, have 
been the buffer between two 
hostile Powers. They were 
under the heel of President 
Kruger, and they represented 
the enemy against whom he has 
been long contending. Their 
grievances were his triumph, 
their helplessness represented to 
his mind the measure of English 
helplessness generally ; to grant 
them a substantial and imme- 
diate share in representation 
would to his distorted vision 
have been surrender to the 
Power whose suzerainty his 
fixed purpose has been to 
shake off. 

To our minds the necessity 
for this war arises from our 
more or less vassal State seek- 
ing to throw off its subordina- 
tion and set itself up as a rival 
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and even superior Power. From 
that point of view all talk 
about Uitlander grievances, and 
our duties in respect of them 
either under the Conventions, 
or as a paramount Power, or 
as a neighbouring and civil- 
ised Power bound to protect 
its own subjects, is beside 
the point. The real issue is 
not the one which has been 
the subject of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. Mr Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner between 
them chose the franchise—z.e., 
the grant of a substantial 
immediate representation — as 
the question on which con- 
ferences and _ correspondence 
should turn. They did right, 
and their failure has served to 
bring clearly to view the real 
as distinct from the diplomatic 
issue. Failure under the cir- 
cumstances means that they 
have demonstrated that a real 
working agreement was never 
possible, for it would never have 
been loyally carried out. The 
real issue meant war from the 
first, and could mean nothing else 
from the first. One difference 
between the parties was that 
Mr Kruger knew it all along, 
while Mr Chamberlain hoped, 
latterly in all probability 
against hope, that the osten- 
sible issue was the real one. 
If it had been so, peace would 
have been possible, for such an 
issue was capable of adjustment 
by reasonable men. 

Let us show by a few general 
considerations how this issue as 
to supremacy has arisen and 
become a burning one, visible 
in every line of the Boer ultima- 
tum, which expressed in a semi- 
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civilised way, possibly in a way 
not approved by Mr Kruger, 
the dominant idea of the Boer, 
or at least the Kruger, mind. 
To all outward appearance the 
idea was born in 1881. Dis- 
satisfaction with the English, 
and their interference, dates 
back at least to the time of the 
Great Trek, which synchronises 
with the Slave Emancipation 
Act. They shot the natives of 
the present republics merci- 
lessly, and thereby gained pos- 
session. In 1878 the Boers 
(passively it may be) had all 
been in favour of annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal by our- 
selves, or at least of the im- 
mediate advantages it would 
bring. They were practically 
bankrupt,—could not pay the 
expenses of self-government, let 
alone those of their Kaffir war. 
Kruger himself took office under 
the British Government. In 
very short time they were freed 
from debt, the Kaffirs, and the 
Zulus. Then they forced up 
grievances, and wanted the 
annexation revoked. A Mid- 
Lothian speech denounced the 
annexation and demanded its 
repeal. In office Mr Gladstone 
declared that repeal was im- 
possible. It was one thing, he 
said, to disapprove annexation, 
another to revoke it. Assur- 
ances were given, and acted 
on both by British and 
natives, that “as long as the 
sun would shine the British 
flag would fly over the Trans- 
vaal,”” The Boers then in- 
vaded Natal and gained the 
victories of Laing’s Nek and 
Majuba Hill. Sir Evelyn Wood 
ranged his forces for an ex- 
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tended attack on them; Sir 
F. Roberts with 10,000 men 
reached South Africa. Victory 
could hardly have been doubtful. 
But at that moment Mr Glad- 
stone came to the conclusion that 
the war was unjust, and would 
involve blood-guiltiness. Peace 
was made without another blow. 
British and natives, who had 
settled in the Transvaal on the 
faith of assurances that the an- 
nexation would be maintained, 
were deserted, and the Boers 
were installed masters of the 
country. When Mr Kruger was 
threatened in later years that 
he would have to reckon with 
the British army, he retorted, “I 
have reckoned with that army 
once before.” In fact, the Boers 
took over the country practi- 
cally as its absolute masters, 
and evidently with the inten- 
tion of reducing the word suze- 
rainty in their convention to a 
mere name and of disregarding 
its conditions. 

The policy of scuttle and 
abandonment was most thor- 
oughly carried out. Whatever 
might be the resentment of 
British subjects, the complete- 
ness of Boer triumph was 
manifest to all. All accounts 
agree that the surrender after 
Majuba was regarded by both 
whites and blacks all over the 
country as an absolute capitula- 
tion. From that date arose in 
the minds of the Boers that 
most fatal ingredient of racial 
animosity, contempt. They 
passed exclusive laws, and 
took every expedient to keep 
power in their own hands. 
Their maladministration is , 


carefully detailed in the book 
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ee. before us. They tried hard to 


get rid of their dependence 
upon Great Britain, and did 
succeed in three years’ time 
in getting much more favour- 
able conditions of independence 
substituted for the old ones. 
We gave up the right to march 
troops through their country ; 
we reduced our interference in 
their foreign relations to a bare 
veto on their treaties after 
they had been made; we con- 
verted our Resident —a word 
importing effective supervision 
—into an Agent, a word im- 
porting diplomatic relationship. 
Above all, we allowed them 
to unfurl the flag of a South 
African instead of a Trans- 
vaal republic. Some _ word- 
splitting has taken place as 
to whether the suzerainty was 
given up. Of course the Boers 
stoutly contended that it was, 
and eventually, in May 1897, 
they put forward the claim of 
being an international sovereign 
State. The only words, how- 
ever, to be found in either 
document which grant inde- 
pendence at all, grant it subject 
to. suzerainty. The question, 
however, now is of no practical 
interest. Whatever the mean- 
ing of those conventions, war 
has put an end to them. 

So, too, with regard to the 
mode in which the Boers carried 
on the Government: the time 
has passed when the details of 
their maladministration need 
absorb attention. The general 
character of it seems to have 
been that there was an organ- 
ised tyranny at work for the 
oppression of the Uitlanders, 
over whose city at a later date 
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a fort was built by the Boers, 
and guns mounted in case of 
possible disturbance. Within 
the charmed circle of the Trans- 
vaal Government there was 
organised corruption. Gold- 
fields were discovered, crowds 
poured into the country, which 
at once grew in power and 
wealth. No political welcome 
was accorded to them. Hol- 
lander accomplices were im- 
ported to aid in exploiting them. 
The spirit which pervaded the 
Administration, and especially 
the mind of the President, was 
one of making the British sub- 
ject feel the full weight of the 
hatred and contempt which his 
nationality or his political status 
excited. The course of justice 
was perverted ; for although the 
High Court had a considerable 
measure of independence, the 
President and Executive would 
publicly reverse their decisions. 
Owing to insecurity to life and 
property, mine-owners could 
scarcely get a supply of labour- 
ers. Kruger and his Hollanders 
ran the country for their own 
benefit. They taxed and plun- 
dered the Uitlanders, neglected 
all such matters as roads, 
bridges, railways, sanitary and 
educational schemes, but pro- 
ceeded to arm the Boers and 
fatten on monopolies. In 1895 
there was a marked approxima- 
tion to Germany. “The time 
has come,” said Mr Kruger, “to 
knit ties of the closest friend- 
ship between Germany and the 
South African Republic,—ties 
such as are natural between 
father and child.” Secret ar- 
rangements were made favour- 
ing German importers, there 
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was a considerable increase in 
the number of Germans in the 
Transvaal, and rumours of 
many more of military train- 
ing coming out for service 
in the Transvaal, to work 
up the artillery and to design 
forts. ° 

There does not seem to be 
any sign that the proceedings of 
the Boers down to 1895 were 
arousing much public attention 
at home ; though their raids into 
Bechuanaland and_ elsewhere 
obliged the British authorities 
on the spot to protect east, 
west, and north against their 
farther advances. The settled 


policy of Mr Kruger must have 
been very apparent to those on 
the spot; but owing partly to 
the poverty of the country, 
until the influx of the Uitlanders 
and the development of the 
|mines, it was not calculated to 


‘excite much attention in Eng- 
land, and if it had would at 
that time have been scouted as 
absurd. But then came the 
Jameson Raid at the very end of 
that year. We are not now 
concerned with the infraction 
of international law. The 
causes and results of that raid, 
however, are important, par- 
ticularly the latter. As for the 
former, whether they sprang 
out of the grievances of the 
Uitlanders or the designs of 
Mr Rhodes, availing himself of 
a pretext ready to his hand, is 
immaterial. Probably it was 
both, and Jameson forced the 
hands of the Johannesburg 
leaders, with the result that 
both raiders and reformers were 
involved in one common dis- 
aster, and in a considerable 
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amount of suffering and op- 
pression. But the results of the 
raid are all important. The 
raid is the turning-point in 
recent Transvaal history. In 
the first place, it attracted the 
attention of the whole civilised 
world, and placed the Trans- 
vaal, the Uitlanders, and the 
relations of Great Britain both 
to the one and the other in 
the full glare of daylight. 
Public opinion, which had once 
fastened its attention on the 
South African problem, never 
afterwards relaxed its hold 
over it: if it could have done 
so in ordinary course, the tele- 
gram of the German Emperor 
increased the interest and ex- 
citement, and rendered the 
tripartite relation of Kruger, 
the Uitlanders, and the British 
Government a subject of un- 
dying interest. However the 
problem might be solved, it 
must be solved in broad day- 
light. The time had gone by 
when a Majuba capitulation or 
anything resembling it would 
be tolerated. There was no 
longer scope for the conflicting 
notions and considerations and 
half - knowledge which alone 
could have induced a British 
Cabinet to undergo the humilia- 
tion of concluding peace with a 
semi-savage and illiterate poten- , 
tate after having been invaded ' 
and defeated by him. 

From the date of the raid 
we were on the inclined plane 
which led to war, unless, in the 
new circumstances which arose, 
Boer eyes should be opened 
to the impossibilities of their 
schemes and to the absolute 
necessity for the foreign oli- 
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garchy being replaced by a real 
Transvaal republic on the lines 
of the two conventions. A 
large part of this book is given 
up to a description of the treat- 
ment which was accorded to 
the raiders and to the reformers ; 
and as Mr Fitzpatrick was 
himself one of the victims of 
arrest, trial, imprisonment, and 
punishment, a very graphic and 
authentic account is given. The 
immediate political result was 
that the Boers gained an im- 
mense advantage from the 
error which had been committed, 
and used it to the utmost. 
Three years’ abstention from 
politics was imposed on all the 
reformers when released from 
prison, on pain of banishment. 
If this interval, during which the 
handsof the British Government 
as well as of the Uitlanders were 
tied, had been used with a view 
to a more conciliatory policy, 
and to adopting the only prac- 
ticable relations which the 
altered circumstances of the 
country imposed on Boer and 
Uitlander, the two republics 
would have consolidated and 
strengthened their existence. 
Strong man however as he 
is, Mr Kruger is evidently no 
statesman, using that term in 
the sense of a man who can 
penetrate the real condition 
and bearing of the political 
forces around him, and esti- 
mate either their probable or 
necessary evolution. If the 
events of 1881 had filled his 
mind with an overweening 
sense of power and triumph, 
those of 1896, coming after a 
considerable growth in wealth 
and other resources, excluded 
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from it any lingering notions of 
common-sense and of the neces- 
sity for conciliation. Moreover 
he had stage-managed his after- 
dealings with raiders and re- 
formers in such a way as to dis- 
play his power and secure to 
himself for a time as much at- 
tention as if he had been one of 
the great potentates of the 
earth. But he has not proved 
himself sufficiently a politician 
to profit by the advantages 
which Dr Jameson’s temerity 
had secured to him, sufficiently 
a statesman to understand the 
conditions on which his success 
could be secured and extended, 
sufficiently a philosopher to 
avoid having his head turned. 
There is no trace that he ever 
appreciated the overwhelming 
consideration that the same 
events which had brought him 
so much notoriety and power 
had turned the full light of 
civilised public opinion on his 
proceedings, and that in the 
years to come the British Gov- 
ernment itself would stand 
arraigned before an aroused 
public opinion if it disregarded 
the duties of empire. It never 
seems to have occurred to him 
that a corrupt oligarchy armed 
to the teeth oppressing un- 
armed British subjects either 
within the ambit of the Queen’s 
dominions or close upon their 
borders, with the whole world 
looking on, would raise a ques- 
tion which it would imperil our 
whole empire, not merely in 
South Africa but elsewhere, to 
neglect. If it did occur to him, 
he must have, in that strange 
spirit of inflation which breathes 
in his ultimatum, have dis- 
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missed it as unworthy his 
august consideration. For, as 
he says, he has reckoned with 
the British army once before ! 

The proceedings are worth 
recounting, for they have ended 
in a catastrophe of no ordinary 
magnitude, which it required 
illimitable folly and presump- 
tion ever to have precipitated. 
Through his smart young man 
from Holland, Dr Leyds, he got 
into an irritating correspond- 
ence with the British Govern- 
ment. Having gorged himself 
with fines on the reformers, 
which with loot gave him a 
profit on the raid, he demanded 
£1,677,938, 3s. 3d. as compen- 
sation over and above, the odd 
million being thrown in for 
“moral and intellectual dam- 
ages.” He went to the verge 
of war with the Cape Colony 
in the matter of the Vaal River 
Drifts. He sought to divert 
their railway traffic. He re- 
fused to the Dutch subjects of 
Cape Colony and of the Orange 
Free State political rights when 
they settled in the Transvaal. 
He pursued the same course 
of corruption as before. The 
laws against the press and for 
the repression of public meet- 
ings were continued. Though 
nothing is easier than to govern 
& prosperous and industrious 
community, he was bent on 
goading it to insurrection by 
every kind of oppression, not- 
withstanding the almost in- 
credible fact that amongst the 
new-comers there was actually 
a preference, shown at the time 
of the raid, for the South Afri- 
can Republic over the Imperial 
Government. His hostility to 
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us was shown by his increas- 
ing expenditure of Uitlander 
moneys on armaments. 
Lord Selborne says— 


As 


“The money was used to turn the 
whole of the Boer population into 
soldiers; it was used to stock the 
whole country with millions of car- 
tridges, to buy battery after battery 
of guns, to buy rifles enough to arm 
every Boer four or five times over, 
to build things previously unknown 
to South Africa, three great fort- 
resses in the middle of the country 
at Pretoria and one in Johannesburg, 
such fortresses as were not to be 
seen in England except to guard the 
public dockyards, and such as could 
only be seen on the frontier between 
France and Germany.” 


Since the war began the 
revelation of Boer strength in 
numbers of trained soldiers, in 
artillery, in transport service, 
and in matured strategy has 
astonished the world, and 
discredited our Intelligence 
Department. For whose use 
was all this required, and 
against whom was it collected ? 
Only one answer is_ possible. 
Moreover, an army of emis- 
saries, agents, and spies, says 
Mr Fitzpatrick, “in the pay 
of the Transvaal Government, 
were spread about the Free 
State, Cape Colony, and Natal. 
Newspapers were supported in 
different parts of South Africa, 
and a considerable amount of 
money was spent upon the press 
in France and Germany.” 

But to turn again to his 
laws. In spite of the whole 
world looking on, and of the 
universal feeling in favour of 
an independent administration 
of justice, President Kruger 
quarrelled with his High Court 
for refusing to become the in- 
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struments of flagrant illegality 
and injustice. His Volksraad 
passed a law empowering him 
for the future to exact assur- 
ances from the judges that 
they would respect its resolu- 
tions as having the force of 
law, and, if dissatisfied with 
their replies, to dismiss them. 
The judges protested, the High 
Court adjourned, all legal busi- 
ness was stopped. After some 
abortive attempts at an ar- 
rangement, the President dis- 
missed the Chief-Justice. His 
successor was the judge who 
had passed the death-sentence 
on the reformers, and also had 
declared that no honourable 
man could accept the position 
of judge whilst such a law 
remained on the statute-book. 
The result was to place the 
courts of justice beneath the 
heel of the President, and thus 
strike a blow at all security 
to life, liberty, and property. 
Protests were all that the 
Uitlanders could offer in oppo- 
sition ; but “What is the use of 
your protests?” asked the Presi- 
dent. “You have not got 
guns; I have.” This unques- 
tioning faith in guns, and utter 
disbelief in the moral forces 
which compose the real life 
of social organisms, mark the 
limitation of Mr Kruger’s in- 
tellect, and stamp him as a 
semi- barbarian not conspicu- 
ously above the level of an 
ordinary Boer. 

But the greatest blunder of 
the President, from the point of 
view of a man so resolutely 
opposed as he was to the grant 
of political privileges to the 
Uitlanders, the blunder which 





finally rendered his position un- 
tenable by anything but guns, 
was his appointment of an 
Industrial Commission of In- 
quiry. There was great dis- 
content amongst the Boers with 
the result of the House of 
Commons’ inquiry into the 
causes which made the raid 
possible. It was suggested to 
the President that a counter 
inquiry by the Boers would 
demonstrate that the wretched 
state of affairs in Johannesburg 
was due not to the action of 
the Government, but to the 
greed, machinations, and mis- 
management of the capitalists. 
He accordingly appointed his 
Commission of Inquiry, com- 
posed of leading official Boers, 
to the exclusion of all the 
reformers, with the result that 
after a long inquiry they re- 
ported in favour of the Uit- 
landers. The report declared 
that the mining industry was 
sound, its administration skilful, 
honest, and successful, and that 
it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to co-operate with it, 
especially as it was the finan- 
cial basis, support, and main- 
stay of the State. It was in- 
cumbent on the Government 
“so to alter its fiscal laws and 
system of administration as to 
meet the requirements of its 
principal industry.” With re- 
gard to the fraudulent conces- 
sions of which so much com- 
plaint has been made, they 
said, ‘“ Your Commission entirely 
disapproves of them.” 

The report pointed out that 
the industrial prosperity of the 
country had been hampered by ~ 
them. However expedient m 
l< 
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the past, the country had now 
arrived at a state of develop- 
ment that will only admit of 
free competition according to 
republican principles. They re- 
ported in favour of the Uit- 
landers against the liquor laws 
and the evils of illicit sale of 
strong drink to the natives 
at the mines; that food-stuffs 
should be free from taxation ; 
that the dynamite monopoly 
was a burden on the mining 
industry, “which does not en- 
rich the State or bring any 
benefit in return.” They made 
a variety of practical sugges- 
tions, and in regard to the 
request that a local Mining 
Board should be established, 
they stated it as their opinion 
that, “without loss of dignity 
or prestige, the Government 
might accede to it.” They 
“fervently hoped that they had 
truly and faithfully interpreted 
the object of the inquiry,” and 
no doubt they were quite sin- 
cere in saying so. 

But they reckoned without 
their host. Their report cre- 
ated a favourable impression 
with the public, but grave dis- 
sensions in the Executive. The 
former hoped that it would be 
impossible for the President and 
Volksraad to disregard sugges- 
tions made by so influential a 
group of officials as those form- 
ing the Commission. The latter 
made short work of it. Nothing 
was ever done to carry it out. 
President Kruger charged one 
of the signatories with being 
a traitor to his country for 
having signed it. A committee 
was appointed to report upon 
_ the report. And there the 
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matter ended. But it seems 
clear that political union 
amongst the Boers is not very 
keen. These signatories were 
all influential men. They man- 
aged to keep their own counsel 
during the investigation and 
report, so as to present a fait 
accompli to the President, who 
would probably have stifled it 
had he known what was com- 
ing. Such wide differences of 
opinion may be suppressed for 
the moment by the strong 
hand; but the probability is 
that, as military reverses occur, 
these differences, which go to 
the very root of the hostilities, 
will become more acute, even 
to the disruption of the Trans- 
vaal State. They must have 
led to strained relations between 
the President and his best sup- 
porters; while his inability to 
meet Mr Chamberlain’s charge 
that he had failed to keep the 
promises made at the time of 
the raid still further weakened 
his position. 

Then came theappointment of 
Sir Alfred Milner as High Com- 
missioner. The duties which 
devolved upon him were as 
onerous and responsible as a 
public servant can_ possibly 
undertake. In the first place, 
he was bound to afford protec- 
tion to British subjects in the 
Transvaal suffering from con- 
siderable oppression. He was 
bound to vindicate their rights 
to equal treatment, which was , 
the foundation of Transvaal in- 
dependence, recognised both by 
Mr Gladstone and President 
Kruger at the time the republic 
was established. It is an un- 
written law of South Africa 
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that all whites are free and 
equal citizens of every free 
State. He was bound also to 
uphold the supremacy of the 
British power, not merely in 
the interests of the empire, but 
as the only means by which 
our obligations to protect the 
natives and secure the continued 
prosperity and orderly develop- 
ment of South Africa could be 
carried out. The difficulties 
before him were, first, that not 
merely all political influence was 
denied to the Uitlanders by the 
Hollander oligarchy which had 
usurped power at Pretoria, but 
that the effect of the raid 
had been to encourage them to 
rivet still further the bonds of 
oppression, and to weaken the 
hand of resistance. Second, 
that the natives of the Trans- 
vaal, who had been our subjects 
during the time of annexation, 
and had a special claim upon 
our protection, a special right 
to have our promises in that 
behalf fulfilled, since we retro- 
ceded them without their con- 
sent and in violation of an 
express promise to the contrary, 
had been, as Mr Chamberlain 
asserted in his great speech 
in the House of Commons, 
treated by the Boers in a 
manner which was disgraceful, 
brutal, and unworthy of a 
civilised Power. It was no 
mitigation of his difficulties 
to find that there are many 
Boers of intelligence, character, 
and fairness, capable of dis- 
approving the position in which 
their country was placed. They 
lived over a vast extent of 
territory, and, as far as they 
were organised and capable of 





united action, were controlled 
by the corrupt oligarchy which 
surrounded the President. 

The progressive party amongst 
the Boers, as it was called, was 
in a position of as much impo- 
tence as the Uitlanders them- 
selves; and apparently they 
chafed under the exorbitant 
greed of Kruger and his Hol- 
lander clique. Mr Fitzpatrick 
tells us that in 1894, when a 
petition by 35,000 Uitlanders 
for the franchise was made, the 
progressive party had offered a 
determined opposition to its re- 
jection. By the legislation of 
that time, which was enacted 
before the raid, the Uitlanders 
and their children were prac- 
tically disfranchised for ever, 
and the territory was _pre- 
served by entail to the Voor- 
trekkers. President Kruger 
might declare that they should 
only get their rights over his 
dead body; but the progres- 
sives, who wanted to do jus- 
tice and further the real in- 
terests of the State, affirmed 
that the excluding legislation 
meant the loss of independence. 
“ Now,” said one old Boer, “ our 
country is gone. Nothing can 
settle this but fighting, and 
there is only one end to the 
fight. Kruger and his Hol- 
landers have taken our inde- 
pendence more surely than ever 
Shepstone did.” 

The course adopted by Mr 
Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner 
was to urge the policy, approved 
by the progressive Boers, of ad- 
mitting the Uitlanders to the 
franchise—to such a representa- 
tion as would give them a fair 
chance of influencing the legis- 
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lation of the country in which 
they lived. We can all see 
now the utter inadequacy of 
this course. The vice of the 
position, if carried, would have 
been that the dominant party 
was armed to the teeth, ani- 
mated by hatred, contempt, and 
suspicion ; the new voters would 
have been helpless in resources 
and in an insignificant minority. 
If the President had accepted 
it, it is difficult to believe that 
the expedient could have had 
any beneficial results, unless 
perhaps in another generation, 
when the progressive members 
of both races had learned to co- 
operate. But the President re- 
jected it from the first, and only 
played with the proposal to gain 
time. He said that he might 
as well haul down the Trans- 
vaal flag as grant the franchise. 
And, looking back upon the ne- 
gotiations and conferences on 
this subject, the only conclusion 
is that we escaped a great peril 
by his refusal of it. The risk of 
his accepting it, however, was 
never at all imminent—unless he 


were allowed to take away with 
one hand what he ostensibly 
gave with the other, and re- 
ceived as compensation the can- 
celment of article 4 of the Lon- 


don Convention. The other 
alternative to a demand for a 
Uitlander franchise was, in Mr 
Chamberlain’s words, to “claim 
redress for every grievance, for 
scores of grievances — which 
would have involved interfer- 
ence in almost every detail of 
Transvaal administration—the 
courts of justice, the magis- 
trates, the appointment of offi- 
cials, bribery and corruption, 
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monopolies, taxation, and mat- 
ters dealing with civil and politi- 
cal rights.” ‘There were heaps 
of grievances,” continued the 
Secretary of State, “every one 
of which we should have had to 
raise if we had gone straight to 
grievances instead of taking up 
a method by which all griev- 
ances can be redressed,” 

With the wisdom which 
comes after the event, is it pos- 
sible to believe that any con- 
fidence whatever should have 
been placed in that method? 
If the British Government had 
demanded redress of grievances, 
it would have failed ; what pos- 
sible chance had an unarmed 
minority of voters to obtain it, 
at least until times had radi- 
cally changed? The difficulty 
would not have been solved: it 
would probably, for a time at 
all events, have been aggra- 
vated. There never was a 
chance of the franchise proposal 
being honestly accepted with a 
view to the admission of the 
Uitlanders to any real share of 
power. The failure of the 
Bloemfontein Conference made 
that perfectly clear. The hostile 
spirit in which the proposal 
was negatived precluded the 
possibility of its ever being 
accepted in the friendly, con- 
ciliatory, and bond fide manner 
which alone would give it a 
chance of being, even in the 
long-run, practically successful. 
The details of those negotiations, 
which seemed to absorb so 
much attention in the House of 
Commons, appear to us to re- 
late to a subject which was 
never of real practical import- 
ance, and which the ultimatum, 
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the war, and the Boer pro- 
clamations of annexation have 
shown to be a mere Will-o’-the- 
wisp dangled before the eyes of 
negotiators, while preparations 
were being made for a sanguin- 
ary war. The practical wisdom 
shown by our Government in 
the matter was the speedy con- 
veyance of a considerable force 
from India to Durban, which 
has so splendidly vindicated its 
power to withstand unaided 
the impetuous onset of the Boer 
forces, and in the prolonged and 
costly preparation for sending 
out from home an overwhelming 
army. 

Those proceedings will be 
the salvation of our South 
African empire. They would 
never have accompanied ne- 
gotiations recognised to be 
friendly. As far as they were 
concerned, the Boer attitude 
throughout was one of non 
possumus in a matter where 
sincere and friendly co-opera- 
tion was essential to the suc- 
cessful attainment of the po- 
litical rights to be conferred. 
Those proceedings were justified 
not merely by the unfriendly, 
even hostile, aspect of the 
negotiations, but also by the 
continued scandals caused by 
the corruption of the Hollander 
clique and of their acts of op- 
pression. The crop of scandals 
in 1897, says Mr Fitzpatrick, 
was as the rolling snowball. 
Three years’ abstention from 
politics had been imposed on 
the reformers, and during their 
silence scandals grew apace. A 
great many are detailed in Mr 
Fitzpatrick’s book, together 
with 


a list of encroachments 
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and oppressions in the follow- 
ing year, 1898. 

“The bare enumeration,” he says, 
“of the concessions, privileges, and 
contracts proposed or agreed to is 
sufficient to indicate what must be 
the condition of mind of one whose 
interests are at stake under such a 
régime. Not all concessions, con- 
tracts, and protected factories confer 
exclusive rights, but many might 
easily in effect do so, and all are in- 
fringements on the rights of the 
public. Here are some from the 
official list of 1898: Dynamite, rail- 
ways, spirits, iron, sugar, wool, bricks, 
earthenware, paper, candles, soap, 
&e.” 

The dynamite monopoly alone 
cost the mining industry 
£600,000 a-year, not for the 
benefit of the State, but for 
the profit of individuals; but 
Mr Kruger regarded it as the 
“corner-stone of the independ- 
ence.” The murder of Edgar 
by the police was another in- 
cident which fanned the flames 
of the growing hostility by 
which those so-called friendly 
negotiations were surrounded 
and preceded. Even if it is as- 
sumed that the Edgar outrage 
would on investigation be found 
capable of explanation or miti- 
gation, still the way in which 
the Boer Government treated it 
was hostile and exasperating. 
They provoked and then broke 
up agitation on behalf of the 
victim, and of justice and fair- 
play. They released the ac- 
cused murderer on a bail by 
his comrades of £200. They 
exacted a bail of £1000 each 
from those who were accused 
of being the organisers of the 
public meetings of protest — 
showing the difference in Boer 
eyes between the crime of kill- 
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ing a British subject and the 
crime of objecting to it. The 
verdict was one of acquittal, in 
which the judge concurred, and 
hoped “that the police under 
difficult circumstances’ will 
always know how to do their 
duty.” A petition was there- 
upon sent home to the Queen. 
To have refused that petition 
under the circumstances which 
had arisen would have been 
tantamount to resigning the 
position of paramount Power. 
Negotiations and conferences 
ensued, in the vain hope of 
adjusting race differences under 
Boer domination. 

Mr Chamberlain says that 
in looking back upon these 
negotiations there was never 
a time when success was pos- 
sible. But why in _ looking 
back? If the Intelligence De- 
partment had apprised the 
Government of these vast pre- 
parations for war which all of 
us recognise as having only one 
possible purpose in view, and if 
there were strong reasons to 
suspect a secret alliance be- 
tween the two republics, in- 
cluding it may be many Afrik- 
anders outside their limits, was 
peace ever possible on any 
terms which Great Britain 
could have accepted? The 
only solution of the difficulty 
consistent with the main- 
tenance of British supremacy 
is the cessation of Boer dom- 
ination, or at least the sur- 
render by them of all artillery 
and other warlike stores which 
can only be required for of- 
fensive measures against our- 
selves. So long as the two 


Dutch republics to the north 
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of our empire, or one of them 
with the tacit complicity. of 
the other, is allowed to im- 
port men, cannon, and arms 
of all kinds, to grow in mili- 
tary efficiency, ostentatiously 
to set us at defiance and op- 
press our fellow-subjects in 
their power, there exists a 
formidable nucleus of rebellion, 
to which will inevitably accrete 
all the hostile and discontented 
and desperate factions in South 
Africa. Public attention at 
home has been drawn more and 
more since the raid to the in- 
creasing hostility, and even ani- 
mosity, of a.State which is at 
the same tirhe growing in wealth 
and power, and asserting itself 
contrary to the terms of its 
conventions as an international 
sovereign State. That public 
attention was also directed to 
it in South Africa we have 
on the testimony of Sir A. 
Milner himself. 


“The Dutch press in the Trans- 
vaal,” he says in his famous despatch, 
“and not in the Transvaal only, 
preaches openly and constantly the 
doctrine of a republic embracing all 
South Africa, and supports it by 
menacing references to the armament 
of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State, and the active 
sympathy which in case of war it 
would receive from a section of her 
Majesty’s subjects. I regret to say 
that this doctrine, supported as it is 
by a ceaseless stream of malignant 
lies about the intentions of the 
British Government, is producing a 
great effect upon our Dutch fellow- 
colonists.” 


No doubt there is the other 
side to the case, which seems 
to be very much to this effect. 
Though they showed no dis- 
pleasure and no opposition at 
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the time, the Boers were in 
reality indignant at Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s annexation. 
As soon as they were freed 
from impending destruction at 
the hands of Cetewayo and his 
sanguinary troops, that indig- 
nation increased. The British 
Government, according to Mr 
Bryce, added fuel to fire in 
three ways. First, they failed 
to grant the local autonomy 
which they had promised, and 
neglected to convoke the Volks- 
raad. Second, they placed a 
military officer in control, whose 
proceedings were peremptory 
and overbearing, and who soon 
turned their smouldering discon- 
tent into active disaffection. 
Third, they destroyed the power 
of their native enemies, the 
Zulus and the Kaffirs, thereby 
secured to them leisure for nurs- 
ing their grievances against 
ourselves. Accordingly the 
Boers rose in arms in December 
1880, won their victories shortly 
afterwards, and secured a re- 
cognition of their independence, 
subject to conditions which were 
afterwards modified. From 
that time they say that they 
have incurred the enmity of the 
British, particularly of those on 
the spot—who, although they 
allowed the Swazi nation and 
territory to fall under the con- 
trol of the Boers, nevertheless 
stopped their encroachments in 
other directions, and proclaimed 
their own protectorate over 
some coveted sea-coast, and 
prevented the Boers from ac- 
quiring a seaport and railway 
communication therewith. By 
the establishment of the British 
South African Company to the 
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north of the Transvaal, that 
State became enclosed, much 
against its will, in British ter- 
ritory on every side except the 
east, where there was Portu- 
guese territory, over which, 
however, Great Britain had the 
right of pre-emption. Under 
these circumstances President 
Kruger and the Boers might 
be reasonably alarmed and sus- 
picious when a tide of aliens, 
most of them British subjects 


or English - speaking men, 
threatened to inundate their 
independent territories. They 


restricted the franchise purely 
as a means of self-defence. 
They regarded the discontent 
of the new-comers, their reform 
associations, their appeals to 
British sympathy and support, 
as so many demonstrations of 
hostility to themselves. Fin- 
ally, the Jameson raid, insti- 
gated by Mr Rhodes, the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony and 
managing director of the Char- 
tered Company, was conclusive 
evidence that the integrity and 
independence of the Transvaal 
were at stake. Thereafter the 
grant of the franchise to the 
Uitlanders would have been 
suicide. 

This no doubt is an easily 
intelligible view ; but it leaves 
unaccounted for the long list 
of admitted grievances which 
were inflicted on the Uitlanders 
in the interests of a corrupt 
oligarchy. If they were on 
principles of public safety to be 
excluded from all voice in the 
Government, contrary to the 
practice which obtained in the 
Orange Free State, it was 
essential that the administra- 
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tion of affairs by that Govern- 
ment should be prudent, efficient, 
and free from corruption. It 
was essential to give them good 
government, if it was necessary 
to exclude them from any share 
in it. It also leaves out of 
account the fact that their 
admission to the franchise 
would have worked out its 
results very slowly, and that 
its immediate effect would not 
have seriously disconcerted the 
Government. A whole gen- 
eration or more would have 
gone by before the Uitlanders, 
who would then have ceased to 
be such, would have the same 
rights as the Dutch have in 
our colonies. In the end the 
republic would have been 
strengthened, but it would have 
ceased to be exclusively or even 
predominantly Dutch. The 
reason why the grant of the 
franchise was looked upon as 
suicide, was that the new voters 
would be an immediate embar- 
rassment to the Hollander clique 
in their corruptions and extor- 
tions, and a serious impedi- 
ment in the way of that plan 
of establishing first a standard 
of resistance to British power 
in South Africa and eventually 
a Dutch supremacy. To the 
Boers themselves — those who 
were not carried away by ad- 
ministrative corruption and 
vaulting ambition—it was the 
refusal of the franchise which 
appeared to be suicidal; but 
their views were limited to the 
maintenance of the independ- 
ence which they had already 
obtained. The Boer ultimatum 
is the decisive document which 
lets in a flood of light on Presi- 
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dent Kruger’s refusal of the 
franchise, past policy, and 
future schemes. It is useless 
to threaten this country with 
Dutch disaffection all through 
the empire, if British supremacy 
is maintained by war. That 
risk must be faced. Blood, no 
doubt, is thicker than water ; 
but Afrikander sentiment will 
doubtless be controlled by the 
sense of securely possessing 
those equal rights and equal 
opportunities which are denied 
in the Transvaal. Notwith- 
standing their sympathies with 
their kindred, they have al- 
ways been loyal to the British 
Crown, and their status as 
British subjects forbids disaffec- 
tion. It would, we think, have 
been more to their credit, seeing 
how high the public excitement 
has risen, if they had endeav- 
oured to influence the Trans- 
vaal Boers in the direction of 
concession. Mr Fitzpatrick 
justly complains that all their 
expressions of sentiment have 
taken the form of hostility to 
the oppressed, never of a warn- 
ing or hint or prayer to the 
oppressor. 
Underthesecircumstances, the 
war in which we are engaged 
is an absolute necessity. There 
The 
Colonies, whose sympathies with 
the Uitlanders spring from an 
unerring instinct, recognise that 
the principle at stake is the 
continuance of British suprem- 
acy, against which a determined 
and powerful opponent has 
arisen. The flag which is raised 
against us is not the flag of 
liberty or of independence. It 
is the flag of administrative 
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corruption, of tyranny, of armed 
oppression to the British, and of 
cruelty to natives. Mr Kruger 
saysthat before heabandons that 
flag he will “stagger human- 
ity”; and he tells the United 
States that he is raising “their 
North American sun of liberty 
in all South Africa,” and will 
drive the Anglo-Saxon into the 
sea. Why the Americans should 
want to have Anglo-Saxons 
driven into the sea, or what 
sympathy they can have with 
the amount of liberty and safety 
accorded to the Uitlanders, it is 
impossible to imagine. The 
expression is the strongest 
symptom of aberration of intel- 
lect that Mr Kruger has be- 
trayed—unless he is personally 
responsible, which is denied, for 
the terms of the ultimatum. 
Liberty of oppression, cruelty, 
and extortion is the only liberty 
which has charms for him. 
The Power which secures equal 
rights and liberties to all, and 
which protects the natives, 
must, according to him, be ex- 
cluded from South Africa, 
which must hereafter, in the 
interests of peace, order, liberty, 
and good government, be ruled 
from Pretoria on principles and 
by practices which recall the 
worst excesses of the middle 
ages. 

Unless we are prepared to 
give way before this scheme, 
war is a necessity. It must 
be prosecuted till its end is 
achieved. There must be an 
end to Boer domination over 
any territories from the Zambesi 
to Cape Town. The English 
flag must fly at Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria. It will not be 
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more difficult to provide for the 
government and administration 
of the two republics on prin- 
ciples of liberty and safety than 
it has been in Cape Colony 
and in Natal. We do not be- 
lieve that Dutch disaffection, 
if there is any appreciable 
amount of it in existence, will 
be increased by the removal 
of the hostile standard set up 
at Pretoria. From the qualities 
shown in this struggle, and from 
the considerate attentions paid 
by each to the wounded of the 
other, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that race bitterness and 
hostility will be perpetuated. 
It will more probably be re- 
placed by mutual respect. 
When British supremacy is 
asserted beyond question, the 
Boers will accept it, and race 
animosity will be a thing of the 
past. And when the Augean 
stables at Pretoria are fairly 
and squarely cleaned out, Boers 
both in the Free State and in 
the Transvaal, as well as Uit- 
landers, will have cause to be 
thankful; for they as well as 
the Uitlanders will be delivered 
from a hateful tyranny which 
has driven them, probably 
against their better judgment, 
to stake their prized indepen- 
dence in a war for dominion. 

This war, therefore, is not 
merely a necessity, but it must 
be carried through to a suc- 
cessful termination—unless, as 
Lord Palmerston said when the 
Peelites of that day wanted to 
retire before Sebastopol, we are 
prepared to recede in the scale 
of nations. Our supremacy in 
South Africa is challenged by 
foemen who must command our 
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utmost attention. That su- 
premacy must be re-established, 
even if, in the course of the 
war, further and wide-reaching 
complications ensue. The sup- 
port of the Colonies and the 
sympathy of the United States 
are invaluable. So also is our 
powerful fleet, fully equipped 
for immediate service, and cap- 
able of being mobilised with 
the speed which sent out the 
Flying Squadron four years 
ago, manned with gunners like 
those who turned the scale in 
the artillery duel at Lady- 
smith. The whole country is 
aroused, and determined that 
the blunder of the Majuba 
capitulation shall not be re- 
peated. Events have shown 
that the character of that 
blunder cannot be exaggerated. 
Yet it would perhaps be unfair 
to exaggerate the blame which 
is due to it. It is only when 
Lord Rosebery talks of an 
exhibition of political mag- 
nanimity for which the world 
was not ripe, that one feels 
disposed to exclude any other 
view than that of cowardice 
and wilful blindness to future 
consequences, which is so uni- 
versally accepted in South 
Africa. Fairness requires us, 
in the absence of overwhelming 
evidence of poltroonery, to recol- 
lect that a British Cabinet must 
regard the empire as a whole, 
and cannot give exclusive at- 
tention af every moment to any 
one question. Mr Gladstone at 
the time of these occurrences 
was in the thick of his con- 
troversy with Irish Fenians 
and Land Leaguers. If at 
that moment Mr Bright threat- 
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ened to leave the Cabinet un- 
less the war was stopped, as 
he left it the next year on 
account of the war in Egypt, 
a position of embarrassment 
arose which would impel a 
Minister to minimise perils 
which no one clearly foresaw, 
and which subsequent events 
enormously increased To pre- 
vent a disruption of his Cab- 
inet at that moment was im- 
portant, and doubtless weighed 
both with Mr Gladstone and 
his colleagues in adopting a 
course which they must have 
known to be humiliating even 
when they termed it magnani- 
mous, and which has turned 
out disastrous beyond what 
was foreseen. This war is 
in reality one of the conse- 
quences of the general elec- 
tion of 1880, which, as a result 
of Mid-Lothian oratory, placed 
the Cabinet of 1880-85 in 
power. The reckless encour- 
agement given both to Irish 
disaffection and Transvaal re- 
bellion, amongst other sources 
of disquiet, raised a host of 
difficulties which were certainly 
not surmounted at the time, 
and which have survived as 
a legacy to the present Admin- 
istration. The South African 
difficulty is at the moment 
the worst of all; but it is a 
bagatelle compared with what 
tne Irish difficulty might have 
been if Home Rule had allowed 
the union of hearts to be cele- 
brated by such an accumulation 
of arms and munitions of war 
as have recently passed into 
the Transvaal. No one con- 


tributed more powerfully to 
the defeat of that wild Irish 
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scheme, which even its pro- 
fessed adherents are now re- 
pudiating, than Mr Chamber- 
lain. No one has done more to 
rouse in Great Britain the res- 
olution to overcome her South 
African difficulty—a resolution 
which must be persisted in, 
whatever the topics, human- 
itarian or magnanimous, which 
may be brought forward to 
emasculate it. In both respects 
he has deserved well of the 
Unionist party, and in both 
he has fairly vindicated his 
right to a foremost place 
amongst those of British 
statesmen who have mainly 
concerned themselves with the 
maintenance of the empire 
and the discharge of its vast 
imperial responsibilities. 

So far as the struggle has 
proceeded down to date, there 
is every reason to anticipate an 
early conclusion to the war. A 
very large force has been landed 
in South Africa with a celerity 
and exclusive reliance onourown 
resources which no other Power 
could have rivalled. The small 
but heroic body of troops on the 
spot when the war began, with, 
as it turned out, inadequate 
equipment, has held the ground 
at Mafeking, Kimberley, and 
Ladysmith in such manner as 
to establish the prestige of the 
army in the only quarter of the 
world where, owing to political 
blunders, it was practically non- 
existent. As the reinforcements 
approach Ladysmith the Boers 
will have to devote their un- 
divided attention to execute 
their plans of retreat. Their 
whole male population has been 
called out, their whole resources 
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of commissariat and warlike 
stores have been strained, they 
have no resources to fall back 
upon. The result is that their 
plan of sweeping all before 
them, and of opposing our dis- 
embarkation at Durban with 
the passive sympathy or active 
co-operation of the Cape Dutch, 
has vanished. They will have 
instead to face a British army 
practically as beaten men, lucky 
if they can escape from Natal 


and concentrate for defence 
within the borders of the 
republics. There may be 


reverses yet in store for us of 
a character similar to those 
which we have already endured. 
But the end is a foregone con- 
clusion, in the absence of some 
overwhelming and incalculable 
misfortune. The point upon 
which public attention must fix 
itself is, that a satisfactory 
security be obtained that this 
experience through which we 
are passing shall never be 
repeated. 

It is a peril to the empire 
of the first magnitude that a 
powder - magazine should be 
established in the heart of our 
dominions which it is in the 
power of an enemy to explode 
at any moment of extreme em- 
barrassment elsewhere. It is 
clear what have been the hopes 
and the plans of the Boers. It 
is equally clear that we have 
been more or less ready to 
meet it, and that at all events 
the catastrophe has not come 
at an unfavourable moment, 
such as that of the Fashoda 
business last year. It must 
now, after the serious exertions 
we have had to make, be made 
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clearest of all that no such 
catastrophe shall be possible in 
the future. Lord Salisbury (to 
whom at the present moment a 
tribute of universal sympathy 
is justly due) made strong 
and resolute speech at the 
Guildhall which inspired every 
one with confidence. What- 
ever may be the hostility of the 
Continental press, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and 
of Germany are, thanks to his 
recent administration of foreign 
affairs, distinctly friendly, and 
the other Powers are obviously 
determined upon neutrality. 
The political opportunity has 
come, the effort has been made 
for establishing our South 
African empire on a durable 
basis. No one thirsts for 
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vengeance, no one wants to 
wipe out Majuba Hill and 
Laing’s Nek. That has been 
done already. What is wanted 
is to deprive the Boers of their 
hostile armaments, to forbid 
any further accumulation of 
them, and to plant the British 
flag in their Republics. When 
that is done, there will be no 
wish to make their treatment 
of the Uitlanders the measure 
of their own treatment. The 
desire will be to incorporate 
them into the empire as sub- 
jects of the Queen on the same 
terms as the Dutch in Cape 
Colony, with equal rights, 
equal liberties, and equal priv- 
ileges and opportunities with 
all other white men in the 
South African colonies. 
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‘Transvaal from Within,’ the, by J. P. 
Fitzpatrick, notice of, 891. 

Transvaal, the, causes of former British 
reverses in, 260 et seg.—present mili- 
tary situation of Britain in, 262 et seq., 
871 et seqg.—campaign in 1879 against 
Basuto chief for raids on, 732 et seg.— 
former troubles with the Boers in, 733, 
738, 749 et segy.—order restored in, by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, 751—growth of 
the desire for Boer supremacy in, 891 
et seq.—-war the only cure for the new 
troubles in, 906 et seq. 

Trespass, the Scottish law of, 311. 

TRIAL, ON, Chapters vil.- xuI., 27 — 
XIV.-XVIII., 193 — xIx.-xx111., 333-— 
XXIV.-xxviI. (Conclusion), 504. 

Troops, massing of, in strong positions, 
in the defensive, 589— examples of 
the strategic rule of, 590 et seg.—dif- 
ficulties in carrying out, 596 et seq. — 
dangerous results arising from, 601— 
the practice of, sometimes judicious, 
603. 

Tuberculosis, the protection of cattle 
against, 230. 

Two SpecTactes, 118. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE, ON’ SERVICE IN 
THE, 631. 

Uganda Protectorate, the, a column on 
the march in, 632 et seg.—duties of a 
military officer in, 638 et seq. 

UNDER THE BEARD oF BucHANAN, 702. 
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Uniform of the British army, the, colour 
of, 837—modern changes in, 838 et seq. 

Upper Niger, the, French acquisitions 
in, 279 e¢ seqg.—British interposition 
in, 281—effect of the French conven- 
tion in the territory of, 293. 

Vardon, golf match between Park and, 
256. 

Vavau, a native performance at, 670— 
visit to the female chief of, 674— 
wedding - ceremony in, 675 et seq.— 
native supremacy in, 850. 

Velasquez, tercentenary commemoration 
of, in Madrid, 127—the paintings of, 
128. 

VENGEANCE, A BrEpoutn’s, Chapters 1.- 
111.. 88—iv., 238—v., 397—v1. (Con- 
clusion), 519. 

VISION OF CoLomBo, A, 829. 

Vivisection, benefits resulting from the 
practice of, 230 

Wark, A Boer: THE MILITARY ASPECT, 
259. 

War OPERATIONS IN SOUTH 
THE, 871. 

Weapons of war, modern development 
of, 587 et seq. 

Western Australia, independent exist- 
ence of, 689. 

White-flag, abuse of, by the Boers, 885. 

WILD ANIMALS, OUR OBLIGATIONS TO, 
224. 

Wild swan, the stalking of, 178. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von, the dramas of, 
47 et sey.—the “Christoph Marlow” 
of, 50. 

WILDFOWL- SHOOTING IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES, MORE ABOUT, 174. 
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HIS LiFE, 381. 
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WILLow CREEK, BY, 131. ; 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, campaign against 
Sekukuni under command of, 732 ¢t 
seq. ; 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, opinions 
of labour representatives regarding, 
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ROYAL 


The Absolutely Pure 
BAKING POWDER 


Made from pure grape cream of tartar, 
and free from lime, alum and ammonia. 





ROYAL is the most economical baking 
powder, no matter how cheap others are 
sold, because being of greater leavening strength 
it goes further. Besides, it safeguards the 
food against alum, from which low-grade, 
low-priced powders are made. 


The low-grade, cheap powders contain alum and 
lime, and injuriously affect the stomach and kidneys, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Quite 50% Saved 


The American Edition of the NinereentH Century, ConTEM- 





PORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER REvIEw, 





BLACKWOOD’S Macazinz, QuaRTERLY Review, EpinsurGH Re- 








VIEW, SCOTTISH REVIEW, is identical with the high-priced Eng- 





lish editions, printed in England, but cost just half as much. 





The greatest living writers ; 
the freshest and most helpful 
subjects; the most notable dis- 
cussions of current events and 
thought ; the most timely treat- 
ment; the most skilful editing 
—all these make the Reviews 
the most admirable and most 
helpful periodicals of the time. 

They represent every phase 
of the world’s best culture and 
are the most admirable guides 
to the best thought and work 
of the day. 

A sample copy free for the 
asking. 


‘*These leading English Reviews contain 
more articles by more noted writers on any 
important subject than any other series. No 
reader who hopes to keep in touch with the 
best thought of the day on all current ques- 
tions of importance can afford to ignore them.” 
— The Philadelphia Press. 





“It is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that all these great Eng- 
lish Reviews are made easily accessible.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








‘* The writers are always able. . . . The con- 
stant reading of these Reviews lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp.”—Zion’s 
LTerald. 





‘* We have literally no rival of the great 
Reviews. The scholar of human life and 
thought is obliged to turn to them for thor- 
ough discussion of great political and social 
questions. We cannot get on without them 
if we care to be in sympathy with our age."— 
The New Unity. 





‘* We advise any of our readers who desire 
to broaden their minds by their reading to 
take one or more of the leading English Re- 





views.” —Lugineering News. 

‘‘ The topics treated are timely, and the list 
of contributors is both distinguished and au- 
thoritative.”"— The Examiner. 








‘** The best types of the most finished Eng- 
lish now written.” —Pudiie Opinion. 


The World’s Leading Reviews 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW, each $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all ‘our, 
$16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW. %CUT- 


TISH REVIEW, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single 


nies, 


$1.25. BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 


Leonard Scott Publication Company, 
7 Warren St., New York. 
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ATTENTION, MOTHERS! 
ie famous French physician, Bouchard,says: “Children fed on meat often suffer from gastro-intestinal 
n gements,skin diseases and bilious headaches,and rheumatism tn its most serious manifestations comes 
FOR INFANTS.—Boil one cup Quaker Oats in 
two quarts of water for half an hour, strain through 
a sieve or double cheesecloth, and sweeten to taste. 
If you want your boys and girls to feel well—to 
grow into robust men and women, give them, nay 
insist upon their eating, QUAKER OATS. LESS MEAT 
At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages. 
QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also 


delicious wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook 
Look, edited by Mrs. Rorer. Free, postpaid. 
The American Cereal Co., ’ Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill, 








VIN MARIANI 
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MALARIA 
COMBATS 
VIGOR 


STRENGTH 
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PERFECT 
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_ WORLD FAMOUS «at 
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VIN MARIANI @ 


Write to MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, for Album of 
portraits and endorsements of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and other distinguished Personages. Sent free. Mention this 
Publication. 

SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—83 Mortimer St.; Montreal—87 St. James St. 























St.Paul | ; 
Minneapolis | Butingto 


Limited Express 





Houte 





PULLMAN BUFFET LIBRARY SMOKING CAR ON THE 


Finest Train in the World 


LEAVES CHICAGO DAILY 6:30 P. M. 
ARRIVES ST. PAUL 7:45 A. M. 
ARRIVES MINNEAPOLIS 8:25 A. M. 

Both Compartment and Standard Sleepers on this train. Other express trains leave 
both Chicago and St. Louis daily over the Burlington Route for St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
also for Kansas City, Omaha, Denver and the Pacific Coast. The following Burlington 
Route agents will furnish maps, time-tables, beautifully illustrated books about Colorado and 
California, and if desired will call at your home to advise and attend to the details of your trip: 
E. J. SWORDS W. J. O°-MEARA H. E. HELLER 


379 Broadwa 306 Washington Street 632 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
F, E. BELL Cc. D. HAGERMAN J. G. DELAPLAINE 
211 Clark Street 703 Park Building Broadway and Olive Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrap 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 



















Provident Life 
and Trust C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Attention 


Is directed to the new Instal- 
ment-Annuity Policy of the 
Provident which provides a 
fixed income for twenty years, 
and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the 
balance of her life, if she 
should survive the instalment 
period of twenty years. 


In everything that makes Life Insurance 
perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provi- 
dent is unsurpassed. 





came 


Makes people live 
after they are dead. 


Duty done has the same eftect with. 
this difference: it is within your reach. 


You can live during all the lives of 
your children and their children’s chil- 
dren, through suitable insurance on 
your life. 


Not as costly or troublesome as the 
average of other investments. 





Full information free. 
Address, 
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enn Mutual Life 
921 Chestnut Street 
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(CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


** It is entitled to the literary right of way.” 
Rev. Thomas 8. Hubert, Cleveland, Tenn. 


breif notices only, but by abundant and 

ample extracts from the best that is going, 
keeps within its readers’view t he whole cur- 
rent of literature; both the literature of the 
hour and that of the deeper tide of enduring 
authorship. 

It is devoted to imaginative literature, but 
the literature of information as well; the current 
literature of the sciences, the arts, the indus- 
tries, and the home and family. 

Current Literature draws from all sources 
ephemeral and standard. home and foreign 
not overlooking that unceasing product of the 
daily press, which is an important voice of the 
times, and which, when culled from the mas: 
ot ephemeral matter accompanying it, just! 
deserves a medium of public presentation, less 
limited and less perishable than the daily new: 

aper. 
” hat is what Current Literature is designed 
todo. Subscribe to it—§8 a year. 

Current Literature, now Tn its oth yore, 
should be on every literary table. We wi 
send asample copy to any address if this ad 
vertisement is mentioned. Otherwise enclose 
25 cents for the current number, 








The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bldg., 55 Liberty St., N, ¥. 


MAGAZINE which, not by mere lists or $ 
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ONE QUARTER FORMER PRICE 


We have had prepared an exceedingly large edition, and by so doing 
have saved many dollars on the cost of each copy of the new edition of 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot spent ten 
years, much of this 
time in Palestine, — 
painting the origi- 
nals from which hun- 
dreds of illustrations 
in his work were 
made. 








INDEED 


The present figure 
for this the most 
remarkable -Re- 
‘ ligious art work of 
all times is now 
easily, within the 
reach of every one inter- 
ested in Art or Religion. 






























These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 








NO WORK has ever been 
so well received by People, 
Pulpit, and Press. 












The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years, 












It certainly is the publish- 
ing achievement of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


An investment of over 
$400,000 was made before 
the work was ready for 
delivery. 













Each illustration is of 
distinct value. 






UPON REQUEST 


we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the Work, the 
Modest Price, and Easy 
Terms of payment which 
we now Offer. 


















The many reproduc- 
tions of the paintings 
in color are identical 


with the originals, 











Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to the galler- 
ies have seen these 
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Accident Insurance 





OF ALL FORTIS. 





Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 
Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can 
all be protected by policies in 


The Travelers Insurance Company. 
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ASSETS, : . $25,315,442.46 
LIABILITIES, . ° ‘ 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS, . . ° 4,105,817.10 
J. G. BaTTERSON, President. JoHn E. Morris, Secretary. 
S. C. DunHam, Yjce-President, H. J MEssENGER, Actuary. se 
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—Dont swap 
: horses while 
Bross are 








This homely saying of Abraham Lincoln is solid with sense. 
Better be safe on solid ground before trying an unknown quantity. 

For twenty-five years fathers and mothers have tested SCOTT’S 
EMULSION, and it has never failed them. The next time they are 
in trouble, because one of the children is growing pale and thin, 
do you think they are going to trade off SCOTT’S EMULSION for 
something new and untried—something without a record? No in- 
deed; too much is at stake. 

If a hard cold has settled on your lungs, still cling to SCOTT’S 
EMULSION ; even if consumption has become fixed, SCOTT’S EMUL- 
SION holds out every possible promise of recovery, for it has cured 
large numbers of cases, and wonderfully relieves the worst. 

Then again, SCOTT’S EMULSION feeds starving tissues. No 
remedy equals it for all wasting diseases; whether in the young 
infant or the nursing mother, in the overburdened father, or the 
nervously exhausted daughter—it feeds and builds up. 


a By PETRA as 


PUN 


* All Druggists; soc. and $1.00. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Backlog Stadies 


By Cuartes DuDLEY WARNER. Aoliday Edi- 
tion, With 12 illustrations and 13 head- 
ieces by Edmund H. Garrett. I2mo, 


2.00. 
This is a beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner’s 
most delightful books, and a peculiarly attractive gift 


volume, 
The Marble Faun 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman Edition. 

. Illustrated with 48 reproductions of care- 
fully selected recent photographs of fam- 
ous sculptures, paintings, and historic 
localities. Tastefully bound. 2 vols. 16mo, 
gilt top, $3.00. 

The Tent on the Beach 

By Joun G. Wuittier. Aoliday Edition. 
With rubricated initials and excellent full- 
page illustrations by Charles H. and Marcia 
O. Woodbury, 12mo, $1.50. 


Loveliness: A Story 


By E.izaABETH STUART PHELPs. Illustrated, 


square, I2mo, $1.00. 
An exceedingly interesting story of the theft of a pet 
dog and his sarrow escape from vivisectionists. 


The Other Fellow 
By F Hopkinson SMITH. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Eleven short stories, told with the dash, the dram- 
atic effect and the practical skill of his other volumes. 
The book is so well illustrated and so tastefully bound 
that it easily falls into the ranks of gift volumes. 


Planiation Pageants 


By Jozi CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus and Thimblefinger Stories. 
Fully illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


This is a continuation of the delightful Thimble- 
finger stories with capital pictures. 


A Pretty Tory 


By JeANiE GouLpD LINCOLN. Illustrated 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s Men, General 
Morgan, the battle of Cowpens, including a charming 
love story. 


A Jersey Boy in the Revolution 


By Everett TOMLINSON, author of ‘‘ The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A captal story founded on the lives and heroic deeds 
of some of the humbler heroes of the Revolution 
against invading Britons and lawless Americans. 


; 
‘ 
; 
; 
; 
; 
‘ 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
‘ 
; 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America 

By Joun Fiske. With 8 maps, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Two delightful volumes, which describe the origin 
and growth of the colonies of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 


2 vols, 


Reminiscences 
1819-1899. A book of uncommon intefést. 
By JutiA Warp Howe. With numerous 
portraits and other illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist 


An extraordinarily interesting book. By P. 
KROPOTKIN. With 3 portraits. 8vo, $2.00. 


James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends 
A fascinating book of biography and remin- 
iscence. By E>DwarpD EvEREIT HALE, D.D. 
With 48 portraits and other illustrations. 
8vo, $3.00. 


Horace Bushnell 
An admirable book on a great light of the 
American pulpit. By THEoDoRE T. Mun- 
GER, D.D. With 2 portraits, 12mo, $2.00. 


Letters and Recollections of John 
M. Forbes 

The story of a princely American. 
by his daughter, SarAH F. HuGuHEs. 
portraits, map and facsimile. 
$5.00. 

Life of Edwin M., Stanton 

A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s 
great War Secretary. By GrorcE C. Gor- 
HAM. Illustrated, 2 vols, 8vo, $6.00. 


Contemporaries 


A delightful book on famous men and 
women. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG 
GINSON. I2mo, $2.00. 


Edited 
With 
2 vols, 8vo, 


The Queen’s Twin, and Other 
Stories 


Another charming series of tales. By SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
Square Pegs 


A readable novel with a high purpose. By 
Mrs, A. D. T. WHITNEY. 1I2mo, $1.50. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; Il East 17th Street, New York. 
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A NEW WORK BY MR. LECKRY. 
The [lap of Life 


Conduct and Character. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HArRTPOLE LECky, 
author of ‘‘Democracy and Liberty,” ‘‘A 
History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” etc, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-353. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 


** His views on such widely discussed themes as the 
relations of morals to happiness, moral compromises 
in war, marriage, money, and success, which are all 
considered, should be worth hearing. It is inieresting 
to note that a student like Mr. Lecky considers the 
enforcement of active duty specially needed at the 
present day.” —Athenaum, 


Some South African 
Recollections. 


By FLORENCE PHILLIPs (Mrs, Lionel Phillips.) 
With 37 Full-page Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs. 8vo, $2.50. 


In this book Mrs. Phillips gives a record of her 
recent experience of life in a and also her 
recollections of the events connected with the Jameson 
Raid. A feature of the volume is its pictures of Trans- 
vaal scenes and people. 


The Redemption of Egypt 


By W. Basit WorsFo.tp, Author of ‘‘South 
Africa,” etc. Illustrated in color, and 70 
text Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 4to, $7.50. 


The object of this work is to represent the physical 
and socia! characteristics of Egypt in connection with 
the work of political reorganization and industrial 
development that is now in progress. 


The English Radicals 


An Historical Sketch. By C. B. RoyLance- 
Kent. Crown, 8vo, $2.50. 


The purpose of the book is to trace the descent of 
the Radicals from their origin in the early years ot the 
reign of George III. to the present time. It.contains 
some account of the character and political opinions of 
the famous Radicals of history, a comparison of the 
new Radicals and their predecessors, and some — 
sisand discussion of the causes which have brought 
about the condition of the Liberal party as at present 
constituted. 





The River War 


An Account of the Recovery of the Sou- 
dan. By WINsTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
author of ‘“‘Savrola,” ‘‘The Malakand 
Field Force,” etc. Edited by Col. F. 
Rhodes, D.S.O. With 35 maps and 60 
illustrations; and with photogravure por- 
traits of Slatin Pasha, General Rundle, 
General Sir Archibald Hunter, General 
Wingate, Colonel Macdonald, Lord Kitch- 
ener of Khartoum, and Lord Kromer. 
Two vols, medium 8vo, $10,00. 


Tunisia 


And the Modern Barbary Pirates. With a 
Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Officer of the 
Royal Order of Takova,author of ‘‘Servia,” 
etc, With over 7o illustrations from photo- 
graphs and a map of Tunis. 8vo, $4.00. 
“Mr. Vivian gives us a good deal of information 

about the people. .. . The interesting and novel fea- 
tures of the country are described entertainingly, and 
the pictures with which the book is illustrated are 
easily the best views of Tunis that we have ever 
seen.’”’— Public Opinion. 


Mr. Blackburne’s Games 
at Chess 


Selected, annotated, and arranged by him- 
self. Edited, with a biographical sketch 
and a brief history of blindfold chess, by 
R. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With portrait, 8vo, 
$2.50. 

A collection of the best games of a very brilliant and 
interesting player which should prove of much value 
as a Manual of Chess Players, and which practically 
presents a picture of the chess of the whole world 
during the time of the present generation. 


Encyclopedia Medica 


A Concise Work of Reference in Medi- 
cine and Surgery for Practitioners and 
Students, Produced under the general 
editorship of CHALMERS WATSON, M.B., 
M.R.C.P.E In 12 volumes, to be pub- 
lished quarterly. Price, per volume, $6.00 
net, (Just ready). Volume I,, ABDOMEN TO 
Bong. Large 8vo (10x63), pp. vi.-579. 
*.*4 prospectus of the work, for which orders 

can be taken only for the complete set, volumes to 

be delivered quarterly, as ready, will be sent to 
any address upon application to the publishers, 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Pub’s, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE BOERS AND THE WAR. 








After the Present War. By Ep- 
WARD Dicey, O.B., Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, November. 


Native Unrest in South Africa. 
By E. M. Green, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, November. 


The British Power inSouth Africa. 
By Sir Cartes WARREN, G.C. 
M.G., Contemporary Review, No- 
vember. 


Glencoe, Elandslaagte, Mafeking. 
By an Old Campaigner in South 
Africa, Contemporary Review, No- 
vember.. 


The Cause of the War. By Percy 
A. MotTEeN, Contemporary Review, 
November. 


A South African Settlement. Fort- 
nightly Review, November. 





Transvaal Independence and Eng- 
land’s Future. By Dr.Cart BLIND. 
Fortnightly Review, November. 








The most trustworthy articles on the Boer War 
in South Africa appear in the pages of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
and BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


The War in South Africa. 
map in color. 
November. 


With 
Forinighily Review, 


The Transvaal Twenty Years Ago. 
By Gen. Dr. HENRY BRACKENBURY 
K.0.B.K.C.8.1., Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine, November. Price, 30 cents. 


The Situation in South Africa; A 
Voice from Cape Colony. By the 
Rev. C. UsHER WILSON, Nineteenth 
Century, October. 


The Chamberlain’s Mistakes. By 
Diptomaticus, Fortnightly Review, 
October. 


The Inevitable in South Africa. 
By F. EpMuND GARRETT, Coniem- 
porary Review, October. 


Militia, Volunteers and Regulars. 
By Mizs, Contemporary Review, 
October. 


England and the Transvaal. By 
W. J. Corret, Westminster Review, 
November. 
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LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
7 & 9 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Only One Gent 
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THIS SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN'A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU 
TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME 
THE OWNER OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE 


JA SUPERB LIBRARY + 
20 Massive Volumes 











































This Library sweeps the literature of all nations and of all ages, 
fom ‘‘the oldest story in the world” to the successes of this 
present year. It represents the labors of the foremost men 


of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 





editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title page as Frank R. Stockton, 


julian Hawthorne, and John Russell The 
Young, Librarian of Congress, 20 large 
we a guaranty that the octavo vol- 
library has been ably umes, con- 


edited and its con- 
tents most 

carefully 
selected 


taining nearly 
12,000 pages 
and 500 full-page 
illustrations, form a 
more complete, in- 
structiveandentertain- 
ing library of the famous 
literature of all the ages 
than the ordinary library ot 
5,000 volumes, It brings the 
world’s literature within reach 
of the average home 
Paper, typography, press~ 
work and binding are the best 
that money can buy. 


The price during March is 
only a portion of the publishers’ 
regular price. The monthly pay- 
ments are so small one does not feel 
the outlay. 


The entire set-—twenty magnificent octavu 
volumes, in any style binding—is delivered com- 
plete On Ten Days’ Trial. (You pay no 
club fee) If the libraryis not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer. 


On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the Library— 
the price—and the easy terms of payment. 





The present opportunity provides the most comfortable way for readers of this Magazine te 
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beeome the owners of a Library of lifelong value for study, occasional reading, and for reference 
on all literary matters. Address 


American Literary Society, :::: 142 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE EDISON CONCERT 


PHONOCRAPH 


8 
ewe comon concer 


PRICE REDUCED 
TO $100.00. 


1 





Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. This is the instrument. 


It perfectly reproduces the human voice—JUST AS LOUD —just as clear--just_ as sweet. It duplicates 
instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and satisfying intensity Used with Edison Concert Records, 
its reproduction is free from all mechanical noises. Only the music cr the voice is heard. It is strong and 
vibrant enough to fill the largest auditorium. It is smooth and broad enough for the parlor. 

P — = tvve of talking Fe age — ~ 
anced bears nocomparison with the Edison Concert Pho- ONE GENUIN 

nograph. The price is $100. Full particulars can be ob- cmemee — a 

tained from all dealers in Phonographs, or by addressing yg TRADE MARK 

Tue NarionaAL PHonoGrapPH Co., New York, asking for 


Concert Catalo ue. o- a ait a Ea; 
ix other styles o onographs, including the son 
Gem, Price, $7.50. Worl. 











Cavirornia, BERKELEY. 
Miss Head’s School for Girls. Special care fo: 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games, 


Cheerful family life. Certificate admits to University . 
of Calidornia and Veesar College. Is discussed by [Ir. H. Whates 


in a strong paper in the ) 
Ituino1s, CHICAGO, 1060 N. Halsted Street. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


The McCormick Theological Seminary open: 
Thursday, Sept.24. Term continues seven months for November 
Nine instructors. Fine equipment and ample 
accommodations. For Catalogue address **Faculty.” 





This award promises to rank in 


I:tino1s, Upper ALTON. history as one of the most noted 


Shurtleff College. (Founded in 1827.) The ies ~ ss ; eae 
Oldest College in the West. Delightfullocation. A instances in international arbitra- 


high standard of scholarship. Excellent library and : . z a 
laboratories. Austin K. pe Brois, Ph. D., President. | tion. Mr. Whates's paper is 4 


careful review of all the questions 


Micuican, Ouiver. involved, and a notable contribu- 


Oliwet College. For both sexes. Three college : : _— 
courses. Normal and preparatory departments. Also tion to the subject. 
conservatory of music. For catalogues address 

A. L. Leg Sec’y. 











{ 


Price 40 Cents 





New Jersey, New Brunswick, 
Shestogtens Seminary Reformed (Dutch) ee eonard Scott Publication Co. 
Church, (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuition, 
furnished rooms, fuel, light, use of gymnasium and 7&9 Warren Street 
library (43,000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
denomination. Address, New York 
Rev. J. P. Searue, Secretary. 
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THE GRAPHOPHONE BRINGS 
MELODY TO THE HOME.» 


APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY OCCASION. 


Delightful for Evening Entertainments. 
for Dinner Parties. 
for the Ball. 
for the Sick-room. 
for the Nursery. 
for the Concert. 


Young and old enjoy its treasures Reproduces: music and song with absolute 
fidelity to the original, Every musical instrument in one. Gives the exact quality 
of tone of each. 

Will reproduce your own voice. Speak or sing into the Graphophone and it 
will repeat your words or song at once and as often as desired. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE GRAND. 


Perfection of talking machines. Realizes the ideal. Wonderful intensity of vol- 
ume, many times louder than the small machines and equal to the original itself 
In two styles, 8150 and $100. 


REDUCED PRICE OF COLUMBIA GRAND RECORDS, $1.60 EACH. 


THE FIVE DOLLAR GRAPHOPHONE., 


A perfect machine at a low price. Simple, efficient, durable. Gives satisfactory 
results, 





Other styles at various prices. 
No better holiday gift can be procured. Retains its charm every day in the 365. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 5. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, 


NEW YORK, 143 & 145 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut St. 

Retail Branch: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. CHICAGO, 211 State St. 

ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 723 Market St. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BUFFALO, 313 Main St. 

PARIS, Prance. 34 Boulevard des Italiens. BERLIN, Germany, 55 Krenenstrasse. 
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Botrnschires 
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Horsfords 
Acd Phosphate. 


The most effective remedy 
for relieving Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangement of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Taken before retiring in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 





International 

Banking & Trust 
COMPANY “nec vex 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $500,000, 


Transacts a general banking business, 
accepting large and small accounts sub- 
ject to check, payable in cash or through 
the New York Clearing House and 
allows the highest current rate of interest 
on daily balances. 

Demand and Time interest-bearing 
Certificates of Deposit issued. 

Buys and sells foreign exchange, and 
issues Commercial and Travelers’ Cred- 
its available in all parts of the world. 

Transacts a general Trust Business; 
acting as Administrator, Executor, etc., 
and as Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal 
Agent and Trustee. 

Undertakes purchase and sale of secur- 
ities, and collects coupons, dividends, 
rents, etc. 

Legal Depository forv® 


Court and Trust Funds 








Deposits. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $520,000. 


Trusts. 





FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 


WILLIAM BR. PHILLER, Secretary. 


WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 


THOMAS B, PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 





THe REAL EstaTeE TRusT CormPANy 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





DIRECTORS. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, 
CHARLES W. HENRY, 
JOHN F. BETZ, 
EDWARD P. BORDEN, 


GEORGE PHILLER, 
JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, 
WILLIAM W. PORTER, 
JOHN H. CONVERSE, 


R. DALE BENSON, 
WILLIAM A, PATTON, 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 
SAMUEL F.. HOUSTON 








GEORGE JUNKIN, SOLICITOR. 


Real Estate. 





Safe Deposit. 
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MAKE iT 
Delightful : 
Soothing = 
Beneficial | i 
and Refreshing: 1 


FOR 


TOILET AND DATE: 


Excels any 250. Soap 
Sells for Ten;Cents 








Note Style of Package 
Take only “COSMO” 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


CHICAGO, U. 5S. A 
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A sketch map in colors in the | 
ForTNIGHTLY Review for [ie 
Novembér accompanies the 
important: article on 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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| This number also contains a ae 
notable paper entitled ~ ea | 


6 Ph graer 


; f iG, On receipt of 
ie Pree. 40 Cents a; 2 os, i e tr a Girections 


nina Scott Publication Co. 
7&9 Warren St., New York 
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